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REPORT 

ON THE 

CENSUS OF BURMA. 


Taken on the ist Maicli 1901. 


INTRODUCTION 

The Census of igoi was taken on the night of the ist March (in Burmese 
, chronology, the 13th waxing of the month of Ta- 

in the) ear 1202), but preliminary arrangements 
occupied the whole of the twehe months preceding that date In fact the ground 
was broken towards the end of 1899, and by the 1st March igoo matters had 
begun to be put in tram It is this latter date, exactly a year before the night of 
the final enumeration, that I would select as a starting point for my review. 
During the preceding few' months the Local Government had been in communi- 
cation, on the one hand, with the Government of India and, on the other, with the 
Superintendents of the Northern and Southern Shan States and the Chm Hills, 
regarding various points connected with the Census, w'lth special reference to 
the inclusion within the scope of the operations of the political charges that had 
not been directly dealt with in 1891 Matters cannot, however, be said to have by 
the ist March progressed much beyond the deliberative stage Though for a 
brief period I had been on special duty m connection with the Census, my appoint- 
ment as Superintendent had not been formally notified and no definite orders on 
any of the points under discussion had as yet been issued from the Secretariat 
The beginning of March coincided with the close of the Census Commissioner’s 
first visit to the province Mr Risle) had just returned from Upper Burma, where 
he had had the opportunity of conferring with Mr Eales, the Superintendent of the 
last Provincial Census, and of ascertaining his matured viewa on all debatable 
matters The Superintendent of the Government Press had been consulted in 
regard to the important question of the printing of forms , the Secretary Of the 
Municipality had at an interview described the special difficulties that experience 
showed w'ould have to be encountered in Rangoon By the end of February 
everything was ready for a pronouncement by the Local Government on the policy 
to be adopted 

2. It was on the ist March 1900 that wffiat may be looked upon as the first 

of the formal documents connected with the 1901 
Census m Burma issued from the Government Press 
It was a note prepared by Mr Risley on a number of 
points wffiich he proposed to discuss with the provincial authorities before leaving 
for Madras, and it formed the basis of a discussion wffiich took place on the follow- 
ing day at Government House, Rangoon There were present on this occa- 
sion His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, the Census Commissioner, the Reve- 
nue Secretary to the Government of Burma, and myself The various points 
raised in the note were gone into sertatitn, doubtful questions were discussed and 
settled, and a rough provisional division of the area of the province into synchron- 
ous, non-synchronous, and “ estimated ” tracts was decided upon The shape in 
which the arrangements for the two latter classes eventually emerged is detailed m 
the following paragraphs 

3 As regards synchronous areas, the outcome of the deliberations then under- 
, taken took the form of a letter (No H2-^C — 1 
dated the 6th April 1900) from the Revenue Secretary 


Preliminary discussion with the 
Local Government 
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to Government to mil Deputy Commissioners, -which Is printed among the ap- 
pendices to this report This letter dealt with the initiation of preliminary opera 
tons pave general mat ructions at to the dmiion of the area of the province 
into rdl-aacertabied Census units defined the expressions Charge Circle, 
Block, Charge Superintendent Sopemsor " Enumerator h and the like, 
laid down what classes of the community were ordinarily to be selected ss Census 
officers comrmrmcated orders regarding non synchronous areas, and finally pre 
scribed as a first step towards the end to bo attained the preparation ofa District 
Census register which came to be known later as the General Tillage (or Town) 
register The form of this register was new to Donna. It corresponded more or 
less with the Sobdivinoru) register prescribed at the 1891 Census j but, whereas 
the Sub divisional register showed at a comparatively late stage of the operations 
the steps that had actually been taken to divide the different dlstncts op into 
Census divisions and to select from their inhabitants individuals for appointment 
as Census officers the General Tillage register (or at (or tome time it was called. 
Appendix A) was intended to exhibit at the very outset and in a purely provisional 
form (to be subsequently rented and broaght up to date) the Deputy Comcms 
siooer’s proposals for these arrangements The details of the information given 
were however practically identical in both cases. The mam feature of both was an 
exhaustive Dst of Census blocks and circles either created or proposed for each 
township and subdivision with a rough estimate of the number of houses in each 
Census dimionand from both it was poisible to obtain so to speak a bud’s eve 
view of the Census arrangements completed or contemplated as the cate might 
be for each cfistncL Tlte following extract from Chapter II of the Pronncial 
Census Code, referred to m a later paragraph shows generally the purposes tho 
register was intended to servo — 

Tho baiw of all Craw* operations in rural areaa b tbe atatnna t or rejbtrr showing 
the \tUa*e» actually In existence In e» h district. Without tad* i Jester ea«f«Uy cot 
rected p t dale, entire itUje* may be omitted from th C Bans operations tbe aan>o 
rUlag or part* of It may be I eluded la t circle* or barges, and prat coafuswo may 
arise n the borders of districts a d mlaor ados! Istradro dfri Ions. In order to maV a 
good sch me of Census d bier’s for a district, it Is essential to know ( ) tbe number and 
names of tbe 'nllagr in tbe d strict, tb Bomber a d name* of tbe hamlets, (<) tbe noea- 
ber of boose* b each Uspo or hamlet, d (/) th number of persona In each village or 
harslet who ax 6t t b* ppornted Supers bora or Enumerators as tb caso way be. 
Given three parti culara, it is easy with tbe aid of map to grorp r II tape* [n Supervisors 
circles «nd I determine pm iuotully Ih raber of block i each village. Tbe srrs* fe- 
es ent th«* made may require to be modified Uttf 00 when the bouse* are numbered and tbe 
house Hat* written up, but mean hde it will show how ma y schedule* will be req I red foe 
each ri’lage and how many notices of ppoinira t will have lo be Its red to Sopervisor* and 
Emimerttors It will al-o hxilcal* in ahnt areas there ta likely to be difficulty In procuring 
a OMopetemt geocy locally 

The preparation of a record of thia nature was naturally expected to he a 
task of some magnitude and as there was no prospect of any of the registers being 
ready much before the beginning of June, l a as allowed by the Local Government 
to proceed on three months leave immediately after the conference referred to in 
the preceding paragraph 

4 Bofore passing on to the later stages of the work namely those entered 
upon after the 1st June, rt may be as well for me to 
m*. sjnebroo- lc j rert here to the arrangement* made for dealing with 

those portions of the Provmce^wbich lay outside 
tho sphere of tbe regular synchronous operations Their treatment tbe out 
Hoes of nhich were settled at the conference referred to above ; was more a matter 
of general policy than of detail and can therefore be more suitably dealt with in 
this volume than m the Administrative V olume, which 11 primarily devoted to the re- 
coed of formal routine Tbe tracts where the backwardness of the mdipencus tribes 
called for special treatment at the Census are probably more extensive m Burma 
than m any other province of tbe Empire The popular idea that Borina u a 
succession of pestilential paddy swamps inhabited by amphib+oos husbandmen 
is almost a thing of tho past and even outside the province it is now generally 
known that, save m the delta, which for tbe last century has coloured all the popu 
tar conceptions of the country b 2 l and valley in Banna alternate Hke ndge and 
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furrow on a newly-tilled field All the highland through which the great rivers of 

the country, the Irrawaddy, the Chindwin, and the Sahveen, have forced their way 
south is the home of separate congeries of timorous, irrational hill-folk, dotted 
sparsely along the crests, or precariously cultivating the ]ungle-clad slopes, intoler- 
ant of interference, unlettered, undisciplined, bound together by no ties of tradition, 
or community of speech— Chm, ICachm, Karen, Palaung , their name is legion 
One and all they needed careful handling m a matter which, do what one w ould, 
was almost always connected in their minds with dark fiscal designs 

5 There w r ere, how-ever, degrees of backwardness among these hill dwellers, 
, , and an attempt w-as made to vary the methods of 

A threefoi classification enumeration, according as this or the other stage of 

civilization had been attained In Burma, as elsewhere, a threefold classification of 


special tracts w f as adopted First in order came the ordinary non-synchronous 
areas, where the inhabitants were wild, wudely scattered and illiterate, but where the 
conditions w ere such that, by extending the operations over a longer period than 
usual, by dispensing with a final check, and by importing a specially trained 
agency for enumeration, it was believed that results could be obtained as full and 
very nearly as reliable as those secured in the synchronous areas Next came the 
“estimated" tracts, those so backward that e\en the modified procedure just 


described seemed likely to fail of its object In these it w r as decided to make no 
regular enumeration, but merely, m the first place, to count the number of inhabited 
houses, next to ascertain the average number of persons per inhabited house by 
carefully enumerating a certain number of typical villages, and then, by applying 
this average to the total obtained by the first process, to calculate the population 
of the entire area Lastly, there were the still more savage regions, in which 
political or other considerations urged the expediency of a total abstention from 
interference even as slight as would be imolved in a rough calculation of the kind 
described ’ Such were the localities inhabited by the wild Was, the head-hunters, 
whose awkward failings hate been so graphically described by Sir George Scott in 
his Gazetteer of Uppe> Burma, and whose susceptibilities have still to be considered. 
Ihey were known as the “omitted" tracts and w'ere left altogether outside the 
scope of the operations In w’hich of these categories each portion of the non- 
synchronous area of the province was included can best be gathered from the maps 
showung sj nchronous and non-synchronous areas wffiich are annexed to this chapter 
of the Report 


6 In these maps the “ special ” areas that bulk largest are naturally those lying 

outside the limits of Burma proper, such as the Shan 
and the Chin Hills' 8 Shan States States and the Chm Hills For some time prior to 

my taking up the duties of Superintendent, the Local 
Government had been in correspondence wuth the Superintendents of the North- 
ern and Southern Shan States and of the Chm Hills with regard to the procedure 
to be adopted in the enumeration of their charges, and by the date of the informal 
conference held on the -2nd March all three of these officers had had time to come 


to the conclusion that a synchronous Census would be out of the question, and to 
inform the Lieutenant-Governor accordingly In the Shan States the authorities 
deemed a non-synchronous Census possible in portions of the wdiole area, the 
Superintendent of the Southern Shan States being desirous that it should be com- 
bined wuth the annual collection of revenue statistics required for the prepar- 
ation of the Sawbwa's budgets In the Chin Hills the Superintendent advised on 
various grounds against operations of any kind The discussion of the 2nd March 
afforded the Local Government an opportunity of considering these replies in 
consultation with the Census Commissioner and of passing orders on them The 
matter was not finally disposed of until several further communications had passed, 
but by Augusta Census scheme for all three charges had been sketched out The 
objections of the Chin Hills Superintendent were overruled, a non-synchronous 
Census of the tract w r as decided upon, and immediately it was definitely settled 
that operations w r ere to be undertaken, the local authorities threw themselves heart 
and soul into the preliminary work The proposed combination of the Census 
with the collection of revenue data m the Southern Shan States was considered 
and objected to on the ground that the latter operations had to be conducted during 
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the rimy season at a penod of the year fir too early for tbe requirements of the 
Census. There are obvious advantages In bang able to kill two birds with one 
stone, but this economy in rnusOes is profitless if (to pursue the metaphor) one of 
the birds goes bad before it can be brought to table. On thts and on other grounds 
(one of which was the expediency of dissociating the Census os far as possible 
m tbcmmds of the people from revenue collection) the Local Government resolved 
to keep the two operations separate Mr Hildebrand the Superintendent 
abandoned bis idea with reluctance but when once it was dear that the orders 
on this point could not bo reconsidered he prepared and submitted a carefully 
thought out scheme for carrying the work on the lines suggested by the Local Got 
eminent showing as Messrs. Drnry and Fowler had shown at FaUm that be was 
determined whatever his personal news were to cany the policy adopted by tbe 
Local Government loyally through. In the end it was decided that the greater 
portion of the Northern and Southern Shan States and the whole of the Chin Hills 
except tbe portion adjoining the PakAklai district which 11 administered by a separ 
ato Assistant Superintendent should be treated as non synchronous tracts and 
be enumerated on the standard form of schedate daring the cold weather of 
1900-01 The areas to he estimated” were Karen ra tn tbe Southern Shan 
States, the Pakfikkn Chin Hills and what are known as the kacinn districts of the 
Northern Shan States. Only a portion of the above areas had come within the 
scope of the previous Census. The Chin Hills had on the last occasion been 
wholly untouched and in the Shan States all that had been attempted was a rough 
count which though fuller than that obtained by the 1901 estimating” system, 
was not by many degrees as ample as the non synchro nous Census on the standard 
schedule. This very substantial extension of the area in which it was deemed pos 
sihle to carry out a detailed enumeration is in itself significant proof of tbe pro- 
gress made during the past decade tn re- assuring and eleratmg the morn timid and 
ignorant of Hu Majesty s subjects m the Province. The only wholly “omitted 
areas were the train Salween States of the Northern Shan States and West Mtng 
Lfln which rs a cts Salween State, but more than ordinarily backward and rugged.* 
7 The matter of the non -synchro no ua enumeration of tbe leas cmlizea per 
tionsof Burma proper was not finally settled till some 
time after tbe arrangements for the Shan States and 
the Chm Hills bad been finally completed. The only 
district the whole of which was thus specially dealt with was Northern Arakan. 
In 1891 this charge was non -synchronously ctnsused and, 00 discussing the mat 
ter with the Deputy Commissioner Paletwa, tn October igoo, 1 found that though 
it nnght be possible to apply the final check througbCTit the district rapidly the 
operation would not be suffiaently rapid to allow its being compressed into the few 
hours required by tbe Code. 1 accordingly recommended that it should again bo 
treated as a non-synchroams area. Of the following districts, portions only camo 
within the doc -synchronous category 1 — 

Akyab I Amherst I Mergtu. 1 katha. 

Kyanlcpyu. Thatim Bhamo. Ruby Mines. 

Pegu. I Tavoy \ Myitlcyma. j Upper Cbindwin. 

In Akyab kyaukpyu Pegu and Thalfm the non-synchronoas areas were 
insignificant m extent. In Tavoy and Amherst too, the non -synchronous area was 
a small proportion only of tbe total area of tbe district In Mergui it was proper 
bonately rather larger On the occasion of tbe 1891 Census tbe whole of what 
a now tbe Amherst district was dealt with synchronously and m Mergui the 
n on-synchronous area was shown as smaller than at tbe recent Censua. It appears, 
however that as a matter of fact, tbe enumeration in parts of the so-called syn- 
chronous areas of these two districts wsj synchronous in name only and it was 
accordingly decided, rather than ran the nak of having unreliable figures through 
trying to do too much to take what would at first sight appear to be a retrograde 
step and classify as non-synchro nous portions of the wilder tracts of Amherst and 
Mergui mhabned by Karens and Siamese which m 1891 had figured as synchronous. 

Atpa*» JD* of Vciac* 1 oftbafaw pmtsftfce Uf*ir8mrm*0m*i*T W«* Mar* LJo W 
**"“*• m Sddmwtot tba Salvaaa sUch Wad ntkxtftel Bcttah aaftcrtj 
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In Pegu a small forest resene area that had m 1891 been included m the regular 
operations was dealt with non-synchronously, but these were the only exceptions 
to the rule that ever)’ portion of the province was to be enumerated either as much 
in detail as at the 1891 Census or on a fuller and more thorough system In 
Akyab and Kyaukpyu the non-synchronous areas were some remote stretches of 
highland inhabited by semi~sa\age Chin communities In the Tenassenm division 
the tnbes dealt with non-synchronously were Karens, Taungthus, Siamese and 
Selungs These had, with the exceptions mentioned above, all been treated at the 
last Census on a non-synchronous fooling The whole of the non-synchronous 
area in Lower Burma was much the same as it had been ten years before In 
Upper Burma the changes Mere more marked In 1891 the greater part of the 
present districts of Myitkyma and Bhamo were still far too unsettled to allow of 
anything save the most rough and ready numbering of the people At the recent 
Census, on the other hand, the District Officers were able to enumerate portions of 
their charges synchronously and tc deal non-synchronously with a good deal of 
the balance, leaving only the remotest of the Kachin lull ranges to be “ estimated ” 
The greater part of Katha and the Upper Chinduin, where a large section of the 
population was in 1891 excluded from the operations, Mas numbered synchronously 
and nearly the whole of the rest non-synchronously, and the State of Mong Mit, 
M’lnch a decade ago Mas an excluded tract, has non’, apart from the final five-hour 
check, been almost as exhaustively enumerated as Rangoon city The only 
estimated area in Upper Burma proper n’as the Milder portion of the Kachin region 
in the Upper Chmdwin, Bhamo and Myitkyma districts No part of the regularly 
administered province Mas wholly omitted fiom the operations 

8. I returned from leave at the end of May and on the 1st June assumed 
_ charge of my duties in Rangoon d he u'hole of 

rcparatorj measures the succeeding nine months uas fully occupied m 

settling the further preliminaries for the Census During this period I visited each 
of the districts in Burma save one (Salween), and discussed with each District 
Officer the arrangements to be made for his Charge, and, as each fresh stage of the 
operations approached, drew' attention to it by circular or ot hern lse and issued the 
instructions required for the guidance of the Census officers who u r ere to carry it 
through These various stages and the procedure they involved are described in 
some detail in the Administrative Volume of the Census Report, of which a limited 
number of copies is being circulated to selected Government officers for reference 
It has not been thought necessary to offer, in this volume of the report, so minute 
a presentment of routine and procedure as is required m the Administrative Volume, 
but all the main features of that Volume are sketched in the following paragraphs 

9 One of the Superintendent’s earliest tasks was the compilation of a manual 

code Of Census procedure *°F ^ glance of officers concerned with the Census 

With a view to uniformity in general treatment, the 
main lines of the procedure to be followed before, at, and after the final enumer- 
ation of the 1st March were embodied by the Census Commissioner in a publica- 
tion known as the Imperial Code of Census Procedure Each Provincial Super- 
intendent took the Imperial Code as his model, reproduced literally so much of it as 
applied, unaltered, to his Province, introduced into the rest such modifications as 
local conditions demanded, and published the result as his Provincial Code of Cen- 
sus Procedure The Code was issued in instalments, each chapter being distri- 
buted with a covering circular to the officers concerned shortly before the stage with 
which it dealt had been reached Chapters I and II contained definitions and 
practically repeated the instructions regarding the preparation of the Village Regis- 
ter that had been contained in the Revenue Secretary’s letter of the 6th April F or 
the first month or tw’o after my return from leave my principal duty when on tour 
M’as to examine the District Village Registers and ascertain and criticize the 
arrangements they embodied 


10 


cle” 


It may be as well here to refer to a few of the principal definitions m the 
Defin.tmns Code The expressions “ Charge Superintendent,” 

“ Supervisor,” and “ Enumerator/’ “ Charge,’’ ” Cir- 
and “ Block” had almost precisely the meaning attached to them at the 1891 
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Cenms. The charge was ordinarily a township cod was con trolled by the Charge 
Superintendent the highest gixdo of Census Officer formally appointed under the 
Act (X of 1900) who was ns a rule either a Township Officer or an Inspector 
of Land Record*. Each charge consisted of a number os circles for each of which 
a Supervisor was responsible Clerks r ev enue surveyors, thugyis and the 
more intelligent of the rural official* were usually selected for the control of circles. 
The size of circles varied considerably bat their area was never greater than what 
an active Supervisor coaid cover easily with stoppages for inspection, withm a 
week or ten days. Each circle was composed of so many blocks (from 10 to 15 
crdmanly) in charge of an Enumerator with whom the actual duty of recording 
the population m the schedules rested. The Enumerator was ordinarily a thugyi, 
a rill age head man a ten house gaung, or some other rural official Where suitable 
officials were not available for the work non officials were selected. With a few 


rare exceptions there were norcr more than 50 houses in a block 1 there was 
practically no rrummum Each block was enumerated in a separate enumeration 
nook For the purposes of the Census a house was do fined as a budding to 
which a separate number had been affixed for Census purposes. Thu left a wide 
discretion to local Census Officer*. A village was in the Code a village as 
defined In the Village Act and Regulation. Certain difficulties which arose in 
connection with the use of this term are described tn the Administrative Volume 
At the next Census I would advise that the artificial village area be ignored and 
the hamlet taken as the imtal unit A Census town was either a municipality a 
cantonment a tenm as defined in the Towns Act or Regulation, or any otW col 
lection of hoases with 5000 or more permanent inhabitants that it was decided 
to look upon as possessing real urban characteristics. A total of fifty such urban 
areas were treated as towns for the purposes of the Census. There were two 
cities (1.# town* of not less than 100,000 inhabitants) — Rangoon and Mandalay 
A special register for towns was prescribed in Chapter III of the Code. By the 
end of the rams the Village and Town register* had been practically completed 
and abstracts bad been sent me mith maps of the areas concerned. 

11 Towards tbe end of August orders were usoed, in the shape of an 
addendum to Chapter II of the Census Code, direct 
i. w t ^ Lu^L k °***’ r ' cnbtTirf ing the preparation of circle lists and circle maps for 
“• the nse of Supervisor* at tbe Census. Tbe cide 1 st 

was a synopsis of the Census arrangements made for the circle serving for the 
smaller area much the same purpose as the General Village Register served for 
the district Tbe map supplemented the knowledge conveyed to the Supervisor by 
the arde list Luts and maps were prepared in the district office and distrrboted 
thence to Supervisor* Then preparation was a long and troublesome task, but 
they had for tbe moat part been issued to Supervisors soon after the batmen* of 
house-numbering had been taken in hand Thu latter stage of tbe operations was 
reached about October or November and occupied Snpemaors and Enumerators for 
tbe better part of tbe rest of the year It was dealt with in Chapter VII of the 
Code of Census Procedure In tbe matter of bouse numbering Enumerators were 
guided by Supervisor* and Supervisors by instructions contained m Chapter I of a 
small pamphlet issued in English and Burmese towards the close of September 
known as tbe Charge Superintend cuts and Supervisors' Manual This was the 
Supemsor's wdt wucuku It was made as sample and at the same time as ex 
hanjbre as possible. The first chapter dealt with the circle list, house- numbering, 
the house list, aod the diitnbnban of enumeration books a* looked at from the Super 
visor’s point of new and earned matters up to the date for tbe commencement of 
the preummary enumeration. The house list was prepared by the Enumerator after 
house-numbering was finished. It was virtually a rough index to hi* enumeration 
book and when completed gave a list of all the households for which be was res- 
ponsible It was eventually copied by him into-his enumeration book and called tbe 
block list. Tbe preparation of the house hst was dealt with in a second addendum 
to Chapter II of the Code of Census Procedure. Chapters IV and V of the Code 
contained a few points of importance relating to tbe translation and supply of forms. 
Tbe schedule* with the cover* of tbe enumeration books were printed in Burmese 
and Shan. All other forms were, when tin* was necessary translated into Burmese, 
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The enumeration in Cantonments, on Railways and in ports formed the subject of 
Chapters VIII, IX and X of the Code The arrangements for these areas differed 
in no material particular fiom those made at the 1891 Census 

12 Chapter VI of the Code referred to the selection and training of the 

Census Agency By the end of 1900 all Census 
Training of Census officers Officers had been duly appointed under the Act (X 
Experimcnti enumeration i goo) and had received their declarations of appoint- 

ment ’During the closing months of the year a large number of them were 
receiving a practical lesson in Census work by means of an experimental enumer- 
ation, which was held partly for the purposes of training, but mainly in order to 
supply a number of entries sufficient to enable my office to test thoroughly a 
system of abstraction by slips wdiich it had been decided to introduce at the March 
enumeration To this end 40 bound books of schedules capable of containing 
100 entries each were distributed to each district to be filled up with actual 
entries by selected Enumerators under the eje of their Supervisors exactly as 
they would have been filled at the regular enumeration By this means it was 
provided that a certain proportion, at any rate, of the lower grades of Census Officers 
in each district should have the elements of their business drilled into them The 
books after being filled up were returned to this office, where they were made use 
of for purposes of abstraction, and later on the errors detected during abstraction, 
together with the names of the Enumerators responsible, were communicated to 
District Officers, who, in their turn, informed the Census officers concerned and took 
steps to see that the mistakes were not repeated at the real enumeration 

13 The distribution of the schedules and other forms required for the Census 

_ , , itself began in September The whole of the first 

supply was exhausted in providing for the non- 
synchronous enumeration of the Shan States and the Chin Hills The paper for 
the second supply did not arrive from Calcutta till a good deal later than w T as antici- 
pated, and consequently it w r as not till November that the distribution of the 
schedules for the synchronous areas was begun The business of issuing the forms 
continued on into January and, thanks to the energy of the Press, practically all 
the rural areas had been furnished with them schedules by the time the preliminary 
enumeration w'as due There w'as a long delay in complying with my indent for 
stationery, which had been despatched m September, but the Provincial supplies 
were eventually received in time to allow of my issuing the district supplies before 
the middle of January Each Enumerator who required them received pen, ink and 
blotting paper, together wnth an enumeration book consisting of as many pages of the 
general schedule as he needed and a block list into which he copied the house list 
referred to above The schedules and block list were stitched into a browm-paper 
cover, on the inside of which were printed, among other things, the Enumerator’s 
instructions and a specimen schedule for his guidance The duty of binding the 
schedules into books of the required size rested with the Supervisors In some 
cases, however, this work was done in the district office For Europeans and 
others desirous and capable of filling in their schedules themselves, forms known 
as the “ Household” and the " Private” schedule were provided 

14 The preliminary enumeration was started in January in rural tracts and 

The prcl.mmary enumerate Feb ™ ai 7 m towns The 15th January was 

the date on which it was supposed to begin outside 
urban areas In a few cases it was taken in hand before that date, in a good 
many instances a little after it, but m the majority of districts the 15th was 
adhered to The duties of Enumerators at the preliminary count consisted in going 
round their blocks daily and recording in the columns of the schedules jn their 
enumeration books particulars regarding the inhabitants of each of the houses in 
their blocks, till all the houses had been thus dealt with In doing this they 
were required to follow step by step the instructions printed inside the cover of 
the enumeration book For their part the duties of Supervisors at this stage w r ere 
indicated in the second chapter of the Supervisor’s Manual, which was distributed 
early in November Briefly these duties were to watch over and control the Enu- 
merators’ work and to give Enumerators additional guidance in regard to certain 
specified points not dealt with in detail m the instructions printed inside the cover. 
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In town areas Supervisors were supplied with a few additional rule* regarding; the 
record of castes urban occupation! and the Re. AO writing at the preliminary 
enumeration, was dona in black ink, \ ery frequently a first rough copy of the 
entries was made out on plain paper or on farabatks and copied on to the printed 
form after it had been checked by the Supervisor ISo red difficulty was expen 
enced m ascertaining from tbe people the particulars required for entry in the 
schedules. With a few exceptions, the attitude of the enumerated was one of 
indulgent acquiescence. 

15 In the interval between the completion of the preliminary enumeration 

and the night of the 1 it March the preliminary record, 
obtained in the manner described aoore, was checked 
by Superi non Charge Superintendents, and such 
other responsible officers of Government as could be spared for tha duty 
Roughly this period corered the bit twenty days of February Tbe 13th and 
the 13th February were gaxetted as Census holidays in rural areas m order to 
afford Government officers an opportunity of giving two whole days undivided 
attention to this business of cheesing. Similarly in Rangoon on the 18th 19th, 
30th, and a 1st February all Government offices were closed and the exertions of 
all available officers were concentrated on the work of testing Tins portion of the 
work was done with exceptional thoroughness m Rangoon. In October 1900 a 
fortnightly report showing the progress made in Centos work in each district was 
prescribed. From this 1 was ame to obtain a general idea of the amount of testing 
work done by superior officers, not only in February but also dunng January 1901 
and the dosing months of 1900. 

16 On the night of the 1st March the final stage of the operations wai reach- 

ed. Between dusk and midnight tne Enumerator went 

T” f * ar ” rttJoc - ^ rocnt j 0 { his block and with pen and red ink brought 

his enumeration book up to date striking out those persons already shown in 
his book who were not present on the occasion of his nocturnal nsu and adding 
those who were then present but had not been shown in the preliminary record 
Here again practically all that he required to know was printed in the shape of a 
few plainly worded rules mside the cover of his enumeration book. During the 
hconthat the enumeration was going on Charge Superintendents and Supervisors 
were expected to exercise as much supervision as was possible over the work of tbe 
officers under them. It 11 satisfactory to learn that the people were as amen- 
able at this as at tbe earlier stages of tbe operations and put no hindrances wbai 
ever m tbe way of the Census officials. A good deal of extra work was thrown 
at tbe last moment on the authorities in those districts ahere there were pagoda 
festivals on the night of tbo Census. Here a certain amount of additional trouble 
was, in tbo nature of things inevitable but there is nothing to show that it was m 
any way added to by the deliberate action of the holiday makers. There was no 
final enumeration m the non-synchroDocs tracts. 

17 Inside the end cover of each enumeration book was printed a form design 

ed to show in a few parallel columns the number of 
Pr«p*/srico o< tb« pcDvUkwJ houses contained m the block — and book — and tbe 


-and book — and tbe 


total number of males and females returned as present 
at tbe final enumeration. This form which was known as the Enumerator’s *b 
strict it was tbe Enumerator 1 * duty to fill up on the morning of tbe and March 
Tbo entry of tbe totals was accomplished m tbe presence of tne Supervisor whose 
business it was to have arranged beforehand for all his Enumerators to meet him at 
some convenient place m bis circle, for this express purpose, as soon after tbe final 
enumeration as was pract cable. After all tne abstracts for tbe circle bad been 
thus prepared and duly checked, tbe Supervisor calculated from them tbe total 
number of homes of males and of females in his circle^ sod entered the result m a 
circle summary which ho transmitted with due expedition to his Charge Superin 
tendent Tbe Charge Superintendent m hi* tom condensed all the circle sum- 
maries for his charge into s charge summary and despatched this as 100 n ej 
possible to the district headquarters. Here the district summary was compiled 
from the various charge sum manes and telegrams embodying its contents that 
Is to say giving for tbo whole district (a) the total nomber of bouse* ( 5 ) the total 
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number of males, (c) the total number of females, (d) the total number of persons 
of both sexes, were despatched forthwith to the Census Commissioner, Calcutta, 
and to the Superintendent, Census Operations, Rangoon Steps had been taken 
several months before the final enumeration to see that no time was wasted m 
carrying out the procedure described, and, where delay in the compiling of the 
circle summaries seemed inevitable, arrangements had been made for utilizing 
advance copies of the summaries, based on the unrevised figures of the prelimi- 
nary enumeration, and sent by Supervisors, immediately that enumeration was 
finished, to Charge Superintendents These measures enabled the Deputy Com- 
missioners of all the districts m the province except Salween to despatch their 
telegrams giving provisional totals to the Census Commissioner and to this office 
by the nth March The first district telegram was received from Magwe on 
the 4th March The Rangoon figures were calculated soon after 8 pm qn the 
2nd The provisional totals for the province were as follows — 

Males 5>3 2 3>9 10 

Females . 5,144,280 

Total ... 10,468,190 


1 8 As soon as the final enumeration was completed the enumeration books for 


The work of abstraction 


each district were sent, with district, charge and circle 
summaries and circle lists, to the Abstraction office 


m Rangoon The first instalment was received on the 4th March, and by the 
end of Apnl the books for the whole of Burma, excluding the Shan States, had 
been deposited in the office record-room The Shan States schedules, which 
in some cases had to be copied on to the printed forms from Shan paper forms 


after the final enumeration, were not sent till later After being numbered and 
registered in the record-room the enumeration books were made over to the 
office for abstraction The system adopted for obtaining the required data from 
the schedules was that known as the slip system of abstraction It is described 
m some detail in the Administrative Volume Here it will suffice to say that its 
most distinguishing feature was the process by which each individual person 
enumerated was represented for abstraction purposes by two slips or pieces of 
paper about the size of a carte de visite photograph The colour of the slips de- 
noted the religion of the person concerned,* their shape (according as corners were 
or were not cut off) his or her sex and civil condition On the slips were copied 
m an abbreviated form the entries made against the person in the enumeration 
book, some on one slip some on the other Thus, after having been dealt with as 
above, the population of each block assumed the form of two bundles of slips of 
different shapes and colours with different particulars regarding age, occupation, 
birth-place, &c , noted on them These bundles were then sorted by the 
Abstraction staff, now m one way now in another, according as it was desired to 
ascertain this or the other set of facts for the Census tables, and the result of the 
sorting was entered in its appropriate column in a pnnted form called a tabulation 
sheet Altogether five processes were gone through by the Abstraction staff 
In the first place, for the names of the occupations entered in the occupation 
columns of the schedules, numbers Were substituted by a gang of clerks who 
formed what was known as the Occupation department The schedules were then 
made over to the Posting department, where the slips were written up by a staff 
of posting clerks The posters’ work was next checked by the Checking depart- 
ment, and the schedules and slips were then passed into the Sorting and Tabulat- 
ing department, where the slips were sorted for the various tables and the results 
entered on the tabulation sheets The last stage of the work consisted m compil- 
ing the various tabulation sheets into the Imperial and Provincial Tables This 
was the duty of the Compilation department There can be no question that the 
system was an improvement on the method of abstraction adopted at the 1891 
census, which has been descnbed m paragraphs 343 to 349 of Mr Eales’ report. 
Mention has been made m the Administrative Volume of the strength of the 
various departments on various dates and the average amount of work they turned 


+ In Burma, the colours selected were — 

Brown for Buddhists. j Yellow for Animists 

Red for Hindus Blue for Christians 

Green for Muhammadans | White for Others 


3 
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oat. I would here only mention that when at then full strength the Posting and 
Tabulating department* numbered 374 and 187 clerks respectively and that, 
while occupation writing was going on a staff of thirty occupation wnten wax 
employed The Checking department ordinarily numbered about the nrac os 
the Occupation department. The normal itrcngth of the Compilation department 
wax seventeen All the department* wero not, however at their full strength at the 
tame time The maximum attendance never exceeded 570. Experience ihow 
ed that an mdustnoas poster had no difficulty in writing op the tEp» for 450 
perionj (tJ 900 slips) in an ordinary working day of seven houn (10 A M to 5 
P»l) An outturn of over 700 slips meant extra pay. and a Urge number of ener 
getic men earned additional remuneration by exceeding this minimum, but the 
average for good and bad worker* combined was between five and air hundred 
flips a day only and with Burmin poster* tbi* average is Dot likely to be largely 
exceeded hereafter It took *oma little Umo to teach the tabulator* thar work, 
but when once they had mastered the system, the men were able on an arfeage to 
*ort the ibpi for 1 500 persons a day and ] have taken this outturn a* what my 
successor m 191 1 may reasonably expect on an average from a Barman staff that 
has learnt the clement* of It* business Posting and tabulating were delayed by 
our having to wait while a matter of 175 000 entries written in Hkftn Shan were 
being translated by a special staff of IlkQn Shan drrks who were sent to Rangoon 
from KCngtOng for this purpose in September The KfingtOng *chednle* were 
among the last to be taken in hand, and It was not till they were made over to 
the posters to be posted that it was found that the clerk* who had dealt with tbo 
ordinary Shan entne* were unable to read those in the HkQn script. In the end 
posting and tabulating were completed within a day or two of each other towards 
the close of October A certain amount of compilation work was done before the 
office moved up to Maymjo in November A special gang of 73 Native of India 
clerks from the offices of the Accountant General and the Examiner Public Works 
Accounts achieved a substantial portion during the October November holidays. 
The rest was disposed of by a staff of derks who accompanied me to Maymyo. 
The abstraction showed that the final totals for the Province were as follows 1 — 


Tool lcv»cv&J4 

19 The following statement shows the cost of the operations, os compared 

with that of the census of 1891 It is approximate 

Co* o! <s« opontton. only as the final accounts fee the financial year 1891-93 
have not yet been made up. In tbe Administrative Volume the accounts will 
be presented in greater detafi and m a more final form bnt the figure* now given 
will afford a general idea of the relative cost of the two enumerations. It must 
bo borne in nnnd that m 1881 and 1891 only the txtra cost involved m the census 
was treated as census expenditure for tbe purposes of the Report. Thu*, the 
salaries of all Government officers employed on census were then charged to ordi- 
nary administrative heads and were not debited to census as at tbe last enume- 
ration- For this reason a certaifi percentage should properly be deducted from 
the 1905 figures of cost if it is desired to institute a companion with tbo cost of 
previous enumerations. 



Calculated cm tbi* basis { tbe cost of enumeration per bead of the population 
was 3 1 pies, as compared with 3 3 pies per head in 1891 and between 3 9 and 
4 P* e * P« head m 1681 In the Administrative Volume I *h«n endeavour to show 
that tbe actual cost per bead was somewhat below 3*1 pies. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Distribution of the Population 

20 Having ascertained exactly the total of our population, the first of our 
_ , , . , duties is to form a general conception of how that 

-which to exhibit distribution population is spread over the natural no less than the 

political and social divisions of the area withm which it 
was on the ist March 1901 enumerated, to determine where it is dense and where 
it is sparse, to learn how the town-dwellers compare with the residents of the rural 
tracts, and the like For the present we will leave the social distribution of the 
community out of consideration and look at its political and geographical distribu- 
tion There is no difficulty m ascertaining the political distribution of the people 
with whom we are concerned When, however, it comes to dividing the province 
up according to its natural or physical features for the purpose of comparing re- 
lative densities, the task is, if over-subdivision is to be avoided, not so easy In a 
note dealing with this matter the Census Commissioner for India pointed out that 
the close relation existing between rainfall and population was such as to justify 
the selection of meteorological conditions as the primary basis of a classification 
-of this kind Stated in general terms, the theory that in a torrid clime and in a 
region peopled by a nation of agriculturists, population depends upon the fertility 
-of the land and fertility, in its turn, on rainfall is, no doubt, correct A variety of 
conditions have, however, to be identical if, of two equal areas, the wetter is to be 
the more populous , both must be equally accessible, for instance, both must com- 
prise approximately the same extent of cultivable land If one is a barren moun- 
tain ndge and the otner a well-watered valley, the amount of rainfall will have no 
weight in determining the strength of the population In Burma the required 
conditions vary so largely that a rough and ready classification of areas according 
to rainfall is exceedingly difficult The dry districts are, as a rule, open, level and 
-accessible , the wet are frequently the same , as often as not, however, they are 
hilly, remote and ill-adapted for cultivation Mergut has a rainfall of over 150 
inches and a density of 9 inhabitants per square mile, Sagamg a rainfall of less 
than 50 inches and a density of 152 per square mile No one would, in the case of 
a tropical or sub-tropical region, venture to lay donnas an axiom that alight mon- 
soon meant a dense, and heavy rains a sparse, population, yet, as null be seen below, 
this is precisely the inference that would be drawn from a comparison in Upper 
Burma of the rainfall figures with the density of the population The fact is that 

m Burma the one universal rule is for the uplands to 
be thinly peopled and the plains, whether wet or dry, 
thickly, and the only satisfactory division of the 
country for our purpose would be into high and low r land It would, however, be 
impossible to embody this distinction in any formal scheme of district classifica- 
tion and, as it is indubitable that ,‘caetens paribus, the more abundant the rams 
m a country like Burma the richer the paddy crops and the larger the host of 
husbandmen, there seems on the whole to be no better system of classification 
than one which gives the first place to meteorological considerations Such a 
.system has been employed in the following list of natural divisions which has been 
approved by the Census Commissioner and adopted m subsidiary Table No I-A 
-appended to this chapter The divisions are fourm number (1) the Upper Burma 
wet division, _wnth a rainfall of o\er 50 inches, comprising the Shan States, the 
Chm Hills and the damper districts of Upper Burma , (2) the Upper Burma dry 
division, rvith a rainfall of under 50 inches, embracing all the districts of the dry 
^zone , (3) the Low r er Burma littoral (and deltaic) diusion, where the rainfall 
exceeds 90 inches, namely, generally those districts on and adjoining the sea-coast , 
-and (4) the Lower Burma sub-deltaic division, consisting of fix e inland districts 
with a rainfall of less than 90 inches These divisions coincide to a certain extent 


No connection between rainfall 
.and population in Burma 
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III — Lower Dnrma (littoral and 
delUfc) 


IV —Lower Hurra* (nb-dctutc) 


mth the classes enumerated in paragraph 13 of Mr Eale* 1891 Report. In de 
tall they axe as follows * — 

I —Upper Donna (wet) „ Upper Ctlndwin Katlu, Dkimo, Mdtkyb 

tu, Roby Uioes, \ortber* Sbas States. 

Sostbero Stum Stales, Chin Hills. 

II — Lpper Burma (dry) Yatoitblo MeiUEa, Kyaokai, Mr!*™ 

Sapling, Sbwebo, Lower Chiudwlo 
PakAkko, U »pw c 11 Inin Used slay 
A kyab (wilt Northern Arakin) Kyintpyo 
SaodowiT Da jctn.Wyionf mya, TbAng- 
wi Haatfawwddy Ran {pwn Town, Pcgo 
That An (with Salween) Ataherat, Taroy 
Mergsl 

Thsyrtmjo, Tharrmwaddy H e □ 1 1 d a, 

Proroe, Toe goo 

In the maps appended to this chapter are shown the densities of the different 
districts of Upper and Lower Burma as wcB as those of nearly every township m 
the province. Tho district density is in each case indicated by green shatEng, 
the township by red figures We ore not here intimately concerned with the 
Utter but may with advantage pause to consider bow the districts of the four 
natural divisions figure on the map 

2 1 A glance at Division l as shown 00 the map, would as I hare remarked 
Dfanct <Wo»k>«. above at first sight Incline one to the belief that m 

^ n Burma a high rainfall meant a scanty population, for 

the whole of the wet area without exception has the light shad mg which indicates 
a low density With the exception of kxtha dodo of the districts can boast of as 
many as twenty four inhabitants per square mile and Katha is only just in excess 
of tho above figure. We know however that rainfall has had nothing to do 
with the scantiness of the population of the tracts in question. They are all hilly 
and on the whole nigged and It is their mountainous character alone that is re- 
sponsible for their dearth of residents. Tho averages for the Shan States give no 
conception of course, of the fertile and populous stretches that extend here and 
there nke oases armd the unrahabited uplands. The state of Pang Ni for Instance 
has a density of 119 that of NawngWawn 1 1 7 inhabitants per square mile. It has 
not however been found convenient to indicate tho density for anything smaller than 
the two main political charges on the map except in the same way that the township 
figures hare been indicated m Burma proper namely m red for tbe purposes of a 
general average the favoured States have bad perforce to be lumped with the on 
Q eased. In Division II as in Division I one is confronted with figures that appear 
at first sight anomalous. Here if anywhere m Burma are to bo found the famme 
districts of the province 5 here alone are the prospects of an ample harvest ever 
a matter of doubt | yet here we find a density ranging from a minimum of 5 1 to a 
maximum of 153 inhabitants per eqaare mile. Tbe districts lie along tbe valleys of 
the C hind win and the Irrawaddy or are watered by the streams from the neighbouring 
highlands and for «H then meagre rainfall succeed m supporting a by no means in 
significant population. When we turn to Lower Burma we find far more variety 
wfthin the divisions here again tbe rain-gauge is no guide. Kyaukpvu, Sandoway 
Tavoy and Mergm m Division III are all extraordinarily wet and at the same 
time m consequence of their bills, very thinly populated and the same may bo 
said of Northern Arakan and Salween which though not strictly speaking, coast 
districts, are included m Dm non III. as partaking rather of the nature of the du 
tncts to which they form, so to speak, a Hinterland than of that of any other par 
tion of tbe province Akyab That6o and Amherst entoy a heavy rainfall^ but, 
haviog more cultivable plain land, show a higher density than the districts pr ev i o us ly 
named In the delta the rains though heavy are not so heavy as on*tb© Arakan 
and Tenassenm coasts, but nearly the wbolo of the vast level u capable of being 
brought under the plough and it is here that tbe population u on the whole thick 
est. In this category come Bassenv TbAngwa Myaungmya, Haul ha wad dy and 
Pegu with densities varying from 160 to 79 persona per square mile Pegu u 
composite in nature its northern portion falls more property mto Drvtsion IV winch 
ts discussed below and hardly any portion of it aa at present constituted, touches 
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the sea, but for various reasons it appears convenient to treat it as a coast district 
Though the delta districts of Division III have, on the whole, most inhabitants of 
any m Burma, it is a district of Division IV that is actually the most thickly popu- 
lated m the province Each square mile in Henzada carries on an average 169 
people or nine more even than Hanthawaddy, which m point of density comes second 
in the province Henzada is, properly speaking, a delta district, and its conditions 
are much the same as those of Bassein, Thbngwa and Myaungmya, but no portion 
of its area is near the sea and it has therefore been classed with Tharrawaddy, 
Prome, Toungoo and Thayetmyo as a sub-deltaic district in Division IV 

22. For Burma as a whole, exclusive of the Shan States and the Chin Hills, 
„ , , the density of population per square mile is 55, as 

1 compared with 45 in 1891, or, taking as a basis 

for computation the revised figures that have been obtained during the inter- 
val by re-survey, 46 Calculated on the figures for the province as a whole ( 1 e , 
including the Shan States and the Chin Hills), the figure is 44 This, of 
course, compared with the bulk of European countries and the rest of India, is 
extraordinarily low. The mean density for the whole of India in 1891 was 184 
persons per square mile, a figure which is rather above the Burma district maxi- 
mum It may be of interest to note, however, that the Burma density is higher 
than that of both Sweden and Norway and is not far removed from that of Russia m 
Europe According to the census held on December 3rd, 1900, the density for 
Norway was 179 only, and at the close of 1899 that for Sweden was estimated at 
29 5 per square mile In European Russia the first general census of the popu- 
lation, which took place on the 9th February 1897, gave a density of 51 per square 
mile, which is actually lower than the figure for Burma proper, though above that 
for the whole province with Shan and Chin land In the first year of the century 
that has just elapsed the density of the population in England and Wales was 153 
inhabitants per square mile The preliminary figures for the census of the 1 st April 
1901, the first year of the new century, show that that density has now risen to 
558 per square mile , in other words England and Wales are at the present moment 
almost exactly ten times as thickly peopled as Burma proper and have a population 
more than twelve times as dense as that of the whole of the regions with which 
the Provincial Census Department had dealings 

This is not the place to discuss the difference between the mean district den- 
sities for the recent and previous censuses, though these earlier figures are given 
in Subsidiary Table I-A It will be sufficient to state merely that there has been 
a steady increase throughout the province, and to remind those interested that, in 
consequence of the more accurate survey alluded to above, the densities for previ- 
ous years now given differ slightly from those embodied in the earlier reports 

23 _ Another point of view from which the population may be regarded is that 

Urban and rural populat.cn f deCted ™ tH the ° f ascertaining its distribu- 

tion over the town and country areas of the province 
respectively This distribution is indicated m Imperial Tables Nos I and III and 
m the Diagram showing " total and urban population by districts,” which is ap- 
pended to this chapter Let us first take Table No I, which is to be read with 
the diagram We here find that of the total population of the province 9,500,686 
persons, or 90 6 per cent of the aggregate, were enumerated in rural areas and 
989,938 or 9 4 per cent m urban In the Rangoon Town district the who’e of 
the population is urban In the Mandalay district rather over half the inhabitants 
live in towns, but the diagram shows that m all the other districts of the province 
the urban element, indicated in black on the bar concerned, is relatively small In 
the Amherst district the black section of the bar represents 20 7 per cent of its 
total length , elsewhere, except in the case of Tavoy, the proportion to the total 
population living in towns is less than one-fifth of the total district population. 
A staking feature brought out by the diagram is the fact that Hanthawaddy, which 
is not only the most populous district in the whole of Burma, but, after Rangoon 
Town, Mandalay and Henzada, the most densely peopled, is inhabited by a purely 
rural population In 1891 the urban population of the province amounted to 
946,64c), or to 124 per cent of the total population, that is to say, was 3 per 
cent higher than jn 1901 The fall during the decade from ?2 4 to 9 4 per cent 
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it doe partly to the feet that the Shan Stale* and the Chin Hill arets comprising 
a vast population that it purely rural in character were ten years ago caduded f or 
the mott part from the dealings of the Census Department Apart from tbs 
however the urban figures for Burma proper show n real decline. The 1891 ratio 
for Burma proper was the tame for all practical purposes as for the province as a 
whole (1 a 4 per cent ) for the political areas only affected the percentage figure* 
m the *ccond place of decimal*. The percentage for the same area, u Burma pro- 
per at the recent census was 10 7 only The inference to be drawn from this t * 
that b Burma the growth of the urban population doe* not keep step with tbe 
growth of the population as a whole. This I bellere to bo the ca*o and I shall 
hare more on the tobject to *ay when dealing directly with the movement of tbe 
population. 

34. I rau»t however here point out that the value of tho figure* la*t quoted 1* 
seriously vitiated by the fact that the area* on which 
calculation* for the two censuses are based are 
of nWi not identical. For both year* the urban area ha* 

been taken to mean the area of town* treated a* such 
for census purposes and the rural 1* that lying outside the Grail* of census towns 
but all the 1891 census towns do not figure m the 1901 IIsLnor were all the 
1901 census town* classified as such at the preceding census- The definition was 
in both year* more or less arbitrary The difference* in tbe two hit* of town* are 
not very great but they are great enough to detract sensibly from the usefulness of 
tbe figures for purposes of com pan son. In fact if a contrast between the data fur 
mibed at the last and at the 1891 census Is desired or if we wf*h to place tide 
by side the figures for Burma and other provinces or countries the only useful 
table is Imperial Table No. Ill which attempts no definition of town* or village* 
but content* itself with applying a purely numerical teit for the purpose* of classi- 
fication Taking tbe data that this table affords as a basis for our calculations 
and treating all collections of bouses containing more than a specified number of 
inhabitant* a* towns and all such a* do not contain that number a* village* we 
have material (or an rns true live comparison. 

25. Tbe chief difficulty consists in himg the numerical Ftinlt for tbe “town, 
but here European practice afford* a guide In Gcr 
^ many every continuous collection of houses perm* 
oently inhabited by not leaa than 2 000 persons u 
deemed, tfso jaclo to possess urban characteristic* and is classified a* poster- 
ing them A distinction «, however drawn between the LenitlUdit or 1 rural 
townj of between two and five thousand inhabitant* and Alttmlldt* (small 
towns) of between Eve and twenty thousand inhabitant*. Much the same dajti 
ficabon appear* to have been adopted in France, bat m Belgium tbe line 1* 
drawn at 5 000 inhabitant* and no collection of house* containing less than that 
number of resident* is there treated a* a town. For definition purposes at the 
recent enumeration 5 000 aas regarded as the figure below which the population 
of census towns was not ord manly supposed to fall, and it may conveniently be 
taken as the dividing Ene between the urban and tbe rural population when we 
come to an eiam matron of Imperial Table No. Ill That table tells us that 
in Burma there were on the 1st March 1901 973 813 persons firing m area* In 
habited by 5 000 or more people and 9,517 811 person* living m area* inhabited by 
less than 5 000 people that is to say that tbe urban population was 9 3 per coot, 
and tbe rural .90 7 percent of the total population of the province. In Germany 
tn 1890 tbe rural population, calculated on a similar basis wa* 67*8 per cent 
of tbe total population, tbe urban 32 a In Austria m the same year 80 1 per 
cent of the people were country -dwdler* and 100 town-dwellers. On tbe other 
hand, m England and Wale* in 1891 a total 01 08 1 per cent of the population 


Eved in nrban areas and 31*9 id villages. 

*6. The actual total of Tillage* is 60 395 a* compared with 28 719 at tbe 
preceding Census and the average number of In 
h.tmanu P« rilUge hu £illm from a 3 a 7 to 1 57 3. 
dm 1 *ci occnpwd bom This me m the tale of villages with the resultant 
fall m the ratio is the outcome not so much of the 
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extension of the Census area as of the wider interpretation put for the purposes of 
the tables on the term “village,” which does not mean the charge of a separate 
village official, but is practically synonymous with “hamlet," ie, the smallest 
collection of buildings known by a separate name Imperial Table No I gives 
168,508 and 1,924,303 as the totals of occupied houses in the towns and villages 
respectively of the province We thus have 5 87 as the average number of resi- 
dents in each house in the urban areas and 4 94 as the average number of residents 
m each house outside urban limits Compared w ith the figures of the previous 
census (5 22 and 5 34) these totals are noteworthy, for while, on the one hand, 
the rural house density has fallen, the urban has risen As I have observed in an 
earlier paragraph the decision as to what was and what was not to be a house for 
census purposes was for the most part left to the local authorities in each case 
and where so much scope has been allowed for the exercise of individual judgment 
certain \anations in totals are in the natural order of things to be looked for As 
a matter of fact I believe that the number of cases m which any doubt can have 
been entertained as to whether a building should be regarded as a census house or 
not must have been exceedingly small and that the personal factor may be treated 
as almost non-existent If this is granted we may take it, I consider, first, that m 
the areas which ha\e now r for the first time been thoroughly censused, — namely, 
the Shan States and the Chin Hills, — the household, 1 c , the number of individuals 
inhabiting a single house, is on the whole rather smaller than in Burma proper and 
next that in towns the population is actually somewhat more thickly distnbuted 
thanm 1891 As, howeier, the possibility of variation of treatment is not w-holly 
absent, a point which is emphasized m the case of Rangoon below, it would neither 
in my opinion be safe to draw any far-reaching conclusions from the variation in 
the figures for the two censuses alluded to above nor profitable to undertake a 
detailed comparison of the house densities for the various districts of the province. 


27. The question of overcrowding in cities has not reached m this province a 

O r „dii 1 Ran 00 stage w’hich, from a European point of view, would be 
\crcrou mg m angoon regarded as acute Yet congestion is not wholly un- 
known in Rangoon, and the following few figures may be useful in showing to 
what extent it pre\ ails in that city Rangoon has an area of nineteen square miles, 
o\er which its population of 234,881 spreads at the average rate of 12,362 persons 
per square mile In area, population and density it is not very dissimilar from the 
county borough of Nottingham according to the returns for that town m 1891 
The figures for the two are as follows — 


Area Population Dcnsitj 

Nottingham, 1891 17 square miles 503,877 12,508 per squaro mile. 

Rangoon, 1901 19 „ „ 234.8S1 iz, 3 <>z „ 


The preliminary figures for Nottingham at the 1901 census were 239,753, so 
that the existing populations of the tw r o towns are within five thousand of one 
another In fact, of all English boroughs, Nottingham is still the nearest in point 
of numbers to Rangoon. Compared wuth other towns of the United Kingdom the 
density exhibited by Rangoon, though it is nearly three thousand per square 
mile higher than in 1891, is by no means excessive The density of Liver- 
pool in 1891 was 50,782 persons per square mile, that of Plymouth 35,103, and, 
as the population of Liverpool has increased by 8 80 per cent in the interval and 
that of Plymouth by 20 go per cent , the density must, unless the areas of the towns 
have been extended, be still higher now We may take it, therefore, that Rangoon 
as a whole could bear a substantial increase to its population without laying 
itself open to the charge of overctwding Within our nineteen square miles, 
however, we have areas of very varying degrees of density Open stretches like 
the brigade parade-ground and the Cantonment Church maidan affect the average 
enormously and, if these are left out of consideration, the density figure mounts to 
a surprisingly high level Let us take, for instance, those blocks lying between God- 
win road and Judah Ezekiel street which are bounded on the south by the Ran- 
goon river and on the north by portions of Montgomery, Fraser, and Canal streets 
They comprise the bulk of the business portion of the city, the bazaars, the mer- 
chants’ offices, the banks, and all the most frequented thoroughfares They cover 
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town or the united Kingdom) a* a whore It is not for a moment to be supposed 
that there are not area* of an equal if not of larger nzc in Europe and America 
which are more thickly peopled than this portion of the dty but it must be borne 
In mind that climate, urn tat too and the prevailing type of architecture are all points 
that hare to be taken into consideration A dennty of 100.000 souls per square mUe 
would be nothing alarming In an area covered with tram Atlantic ** sky-scrapers but 
where the distribution strata arc on the whole less than three In number mat ten 
assume a different complexion. A* it is the figure* given are quite sufficient to show 
that any substantial mcreare tn the density of the population of these particular 
quarten of Rangoon would be a standing menace to tne health of the community 
Thu* fact ha* already been recognized by the nrarti 
it aui r rqt * kCT toot?Tm * COn " cipal authorities who. with a newmamljr to miranurmg 
the danger from fire but with an eye, oo doubt, al»o to 
the obviatum of further congestion have prescribed special budding rales for the area 
above referred to the exact boon dan es of which arc g i ve n tn the schedule to the 
Local Government s Municipal and Local Department Notification No. 183 dated 
the 31st October 1899. Expansion outwards is practically impossible withm the 
narrow limits and such further building as is undertaken will hare in the future to 
be for the most part upwards tx will have to take the form of additional storeys, 
and the Municipal Committee hare taken power to cope with this form of expansion 
by regulating trre number of storeys In houses be 3 t within the scheduled area. No 
brnldmg is allowed to hare more than four storeys or be more than seventy feet 
high no building abutting on a street less than fifty feet wide mar hare more 
than two storeys without special sanction from the Committee j the minimum 
height of the roof above the uppermost floor has been prescribed The operation 
of uiese rules ought certamly to be behefictal. If it were merely a question of the 
better bousing of tbe existing population on the existing area, there would be every 
reason for encoaraging the erection of many -storeyed houses, bat it would be use- 
less to expect that the provision of additional accommodation would not mean an 
influx from less congested, but more unpopular quarters and a further increase in 

density 

30 The total number of houses withm the scheduled area is 1 a 000 so that tbe 
average number of persons inhabiting each house is 
6 I For census purposes the “tenement was re- 
garded as a house and numbered accordingly Rule 
4 of a special manual for Charge Superintendents and Supervisors hired on tbe 
p ro vin cial manual which was issued by the Municipal authorities before the pre- 
liminary enumeration runs as follow* ■ — 

A boosa to thk manual menu any boose or apartment to which a census number is 
given. A cooly-barrack haring tw< tv separate apartmeali will pcobaWy bare twenty 
cons a* numbers and forms twenty cemvs ho use s. 

From the President s report it would seem that demng the operation of house- 
numbering the tendency of the Rangoon census officers was, if anything tn the 
direction of over minute subdivision, so that often house most have meant 
nothing more than apartment Tins being so there can hardly be any ques- 
tion that tbe census bouse m tbe city maa often of exceedingly restricted dimen 
sens and that its average capacWy was in ad probability frequently far below the 
provincial mean. If this assumption is correct the average of inhabitants per 


house in Rangoon cannot be regarded as in any way low 

29 It u in cooly-barracks of the hod alloded to In the rule quoted above 
Rtvkttrsd tnldinr*. that the temptation to overcrowd ts greatest. Here 

again the Municipal Committee have not been slow 
to recognize that a danger exists and hare taken certain steps to meet it 
Them rules for the registration of registered budding* are specially designed 
to give the authorities responsible for the health of tbe town full control of all 
there coBecbous of tenements m which numbers of the poorest classes of natives 
Eve herded together often amid the moct insanitary conditions of Eft, They pro- 
vide tttier c/rsthat m registered buddings each lodger shall have not less than 
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square feet of floor room to occupy I doubt whether there are many who w r ould 
consider this, e\en as a minimum, generous measure and am inclined to think 
that overcrowding might be said to have exceeded all bounds in this or the 
other area long before the aboie minimum w’as approached How’ever, the rule 
shows that the authorities ha\e recognized the necessity for ensuring the provi- 
sion of something approaching adequate house-room m those classes of buildings 
m w hich the law allows the exercise of municipal supervision It has not been found 
practicable to enforce the lodging-house rules in the past quite as stringently 
as might have been wished, but it is intended to insist upon them more rigorously 
m the future E\en as they stand they are a potent weapon in the hands of the 
committee for combating the evils of overcrowding 

30 In 1891 special measures were taken to secure a full and accurate return 
„ . , , of the boat population of the province A form of 

r 1 register was from the very outset prescribed for boat 

landing-places, boat schedules were indented for separately from house schedules 
and special rules for the enumeration of the boat population were issued The 
information w hich these measures were designed to obtain was not required for any 
of the Imperial Tables, which were only concerned with two mam social classes 
of the population, the urban and the rural At the recent census the rules of proce- 
dure, though they dealt fully with the matter of boat enumeration, contained no 
special provision for showing the floating population separate from the land popu- 
lation The reason for this omission is obvious from the 1891 returns Where 
figures for boat population have been giien, as, for instance, m Burma and in 
Bengal, a comparison with the figures of the previous census (that of 1881) has 
demonstrated their uselessness In paragraph 34 of his report Mr Eales subjected 
the surprising discrepancies between the dnisional totals for the tw r o censuses in 
Burma to a minute and painstaking examination His investigations showed clearly 
that it was largely a matter of chance whether a boatman was enumerated on 
shore or on his boat and left no doubt as to the impracticability of obtaining re- 
liable data except at an expense of time and labour that the results would be far 
from justifying In Bengal the general agreement of the figures for 1891 and 1881 
suggested the “approximate accuracy of the whole, but even here Mr 
O’Donnell, the Census Superintendent, was forced to admit that in more than one 
case the district totals were unquestionably wrong and untrustworthy Altoge- 
ther there was nothing in the records of past enumerations to encourage the abstrac- 
tion office to attempt to repeat the efforts of 1891 and 1881 The matter of the 
strength of the boat population is no doubt one of interest m the province, but it 
is hoped that the information contained under this head m the Provincial Tables 
will suffice for ordinary requirements 
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CENSUS 1901. 

TOTAL AND URBAN POPULATION BY DISTRICTS, 1901 


District 
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CHAPTER II 


Thc movement or the Population 


31 


Tactots regulating thc move- 
mcnt of thc population 


In lus Gruudrtss cum Stud turn dcr Politischcn Ockotiotnu Professor 
Conrad tells us that thc causes which regulate the 
regulating the move- movemen t of the population (Bcvolkct utigsbcToegung) 

may be classified as follow s ( 1) Marriages and divor- 
ces, (2) Births, and (3) deaths, which may be called thc “ natural ” factors, as op- 
posed to the “ social factors,” (4) immigration and emigration While admitting 
that, strict!) speaking, marriages indubitabl) constitute asocial factor and contri- 
bute indirectly onl) to an actual increase in population, he prefers to classify them 
with the other natural factors rather than treat them on the same footing as the 
phenomena connected with thc alteration of habitat, to wit immigration and emi- 
gration. When dtcussmg thc movement of the population of Burma w r e may leave 
thc first of the three natural factors (marriages and divorces) entirely out of consi- 
deration and therefore need not go into the merits of the someu hat academic ques- 
tion of whether marriage should be treated as a natural or as a social factor All 
that is required in the present chapter is to bear in mind thc essential distinction 
between the natural and social factors, and to keep it clearly in view' when examm- 
ing and attempting to anal) sc the movement of the population of the province 
An enormous tract of country that had never beui previously enumerated was 
brought within thc scope of the 1901 operations It follows, therefore, that acom- 
parison of the Provincial total of the 1901 census with that secured at the 1S91 
enumeration yields no result of an) particular value The operations that are just 
over dealt with nearl) tnent)-four lakhs more people than had been numbered ten 
) ears before, but tins figure is, of course, no real measure of the growth of the 
population of the prov ince during the interval Wc know, however, that popu- 
lation has been increasing steadily during the past decade m Burma and that, as a 
general rule, the inhabitants of a given area were more numerous in 1901 than they 
were ten years before We may further, for all practical purposes, treat Burma 
proper/ that is excluding the Shan States and the Clun Hills, as an area which, in 
extent, is the same now as it was ten )ears ago Within this area the population 
has risen from 7,722,053 to 9,252,875, or by rather over a million and a half, and 
it is now necessar) for us to try and form some estimate of how much of this 
increase of 198 per cent (which, it is interesting to note, is 7 6 per cent higher 
than thc decennial rate of increase m England and Wales during the same period) 
is due to the "natural” factors referred to above and how much to the "social” 
Thc matter is of special interest in Burma which more than any other province 
of the Empire owes its annual increment to extraneous sources 

32 The estimate can at best be rough, for not only is the registration of the 

Tlic natural factors 0 * orms of mi g rat,on defective, but even that of vital 

statistics is as yet in its infancy in the province Up 
till recently neither births nor deaths were registered m the rural areas of Upper 
Burma Deaths are now recorded in the majority of these areas, but births are 
still unregistered. Save m the case of Christians, marriages are not registered at 
all in any portion of the province and in any case for the purposes of our rough 
estimate they may, as I have already said, be left entirely out of consideration So 
far as they go, however, the figures may be instructive Let us first take Lower 
Burma, where vital statistics have been duly recorded for a reasonable number of 
years. The total number of births and deaths registered m the Low r er Province 
(including Thayetmyo, but excluding Salween and Northern Arakan), during the 
ten years 1891-1900, are as follows — 

Births . 1,360,361 

Deaths . .. 1,056,735 

According to the above figures the increase in the population during the 
decade (leaving immigration and emigration out of the question) should have been 
to the extent of 303,626, whereas the actual increase in population from 1891 to 
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1901 In Lower Burma, including Thnyetmyo but occluding Northern Arakin and 
Salm een, m 974 , 594 . oc more than three time* the above amount If Implicit re 
hance were placed upon ntal statistic* we should accordmglj calculate the macaw 
in the population due to immigration at 6? o 968 It would be unwise, however for 
u* to pm our faith on these figure*. What Mr Eoles in hi* 1801 Report «aji 
about birth* nnd deaths re grit ration In Rangoon 11 applicable with even greater 
force to the rest of the province He remark* a* follow* m paragraph 43 1 — 

Leaving Ilindw, Uonlrron* »crd Cbrirtran* out of the calcnUtkm, we areatfll forced 
to be Here that the reghtratloa of birth* 1* very defect! re u It fa[Ji 10 f*r below the refer* 
of the rand tract*. Thu agree* with whit the Preridcnt of the WtmldpaJky Urate!/ aaid 
Death*, be believe*, are accurately reported. There are to many peopie, iochjdbig the 
poJkr and the undertaker who moat Lnow abort ev er y death that occur* and tbere n alto 
the body to ba dltpcaed cf Moreover a funeral in Burma 1 * quite a aodal {auction and 
there t* no rite to correapood to LbrUtnn ebrirtenioj except the ear boriag, which fa Dot 
celebrated tlD the chDd b aome year* oW and many children ale before their ear* arc pierced 
Bat any Burmese loafer wlD walk mDea to bo present at a funeral which b geacaUy 
celebrated with ranjlc and dacciog, and a general feajt If the meant of the relation* of the 
dectaaed will ptrmSt of it. * • * It b difficult, therefore, with doabtfml 

return*, both la birth- pine* and vital atatbtic*, to ascertija what b tb» rate of oatajal bxxe- 
meat or of dearaae nace 18S1 


33, How faulty tn all probability the birth* and death figure* for the post de* 

,, _ v _ . . . cade are can best be rcajlred from a comparison with 

J the itatuuci farms bed by countries where tbe system 

of bath and death registration ha* achieved aome do- 
croc of accuracy Let u* take for instance the Lower Burma birth-rate* per mille. 
for tbe yean 1091 


1895, and 1900. They arc a* follows r 


Dink-rW* 

pw mB*. 


In 1891 the calculation* were based on tbe figure* of the then recent 1891 cenuis 
and in this retpcct mu at have been far more reliable than those of laleryears We 
flrvi a birtb rate of ao 74 only During the quinquennium iftoi — 95 the birth rate 
m Europe ranged from 46 5 per mille tn Ruina to aa 6 in France Though the 
Burmese are not extraordinarily prolific, there can, I think, be do question that 
then - reproductive effort* cannot well have borne lew fruit m 1891 than those of the 
French for whom the dwindling of the national birth-rate ha* of recent year* a*som 
ed the proportions of a nattonad calamity In 1895 the bbth- rate per mille had men 
in Lower Burma to 39*04. Here there i* improvement lu registration apparent, 
but it most be borne in mind that the population on which the rate was calculated 
100*1 have been a good deal higher m 1895 than in 1891 and that a certain redac- 
tion in the figure* of proportion wiD have to be conceded. In 1900 the figure had 
risen to 38*37 or calculated on tbe population of Lower Burma tn 1901 to 30*64. 
Tina, measured by a European standard aeems to bear aome approximation to 
correctnesj, bat the apparent increase of ten in tbe birth-rate per mille daring the 
decade show* only the more clearly that taken on tbe whole period of ten year* 
the figure* are largely understated. 

34. The case u much the same even with tbe Lower Burma death-rale, 
which, for tbe reason* mdicated above is more likely to come within the neigh- 
bourhood of accuracy than the birth-rate. The following are the figure* for the 
three year* selected — 

D— tb -oCa 

par nSi. 
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Tbe 1B91 death-rale (1593) teem* mamiertly incorrect. During tbe five year* 
1891— the ratio of death* in Europe to every thousand of the population varied 
from 30 1 in Rostra to 16 8 m Norway Ho mould be a rash man who would 
assert when regard had been had to pestilence, dangerous beasts and defective 
hygiene, that there wa* lew relative mortality m Lower Banna -than in the moat 
favoured of European countries. The 1900 death rate, calculated on the 1891 
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figures, is 27 51 and, on (lie 1901 figures, 21 97 permille. This is nearer the mark, 
but is still, m all probability, rather too low In 1900 the births m the area m 
question exceeded the deaths by 48,469, an increase equivalent to 80 per cent 
of the population at the 1901 census I doubt whether the natural rate of increase 
for the \ear was in rcaht} quite as low as this percentage would indicate The 
decennial rate of increase in England and Wales between 1S81 and 1891 was 
1165 per cent , and the prehminar) figures for the 1901 census of the United 
Kingdom show for England and Waicsa decennial rate of increase of 12 17, or an 
annual one of 1 1 per cent between the years 1891 and 1901. In Germany the rate 
of increase between 1S90 and 1S95 was 1 12 percent per annum I am inclined 
to think that, e\cn if it does not exceed 1 per cent , the natural annual rate of 
increase in Lower Burma is nearer that figure than from the vital statistics avail- 
able it would appear to be For reasons which are given in the next paragraph, 
I think that it is probablj abo\ e t per cent 


Poor as are the materials for calculating the effect of the natural factors of 
increase or decrease, those for gauging the working 
Ttic seen! hetors 0 j t j, e social factors are almost as meagre, for there is 


practically nothing in the shape of a systematic collection of statistics relating to 
immigration into and emigration from the province which could be made use of 
for purposes of reference Mr Tilly, Chief Collector of Customs, lias kindly fur- 
nished me with a statement showing immigration into and emigration out of the 
Port of Rangoon during the past ten j cars, from which it appears that between 
March 1S91 and February 1901 a total of 1,092,762 immigrants and 813,554 
emigrants were registered at the Port, and that there was thus an excess of im- 
migrants over emigrants amounting in all to 279,20s These figures represent of 
course onl) a portion of the immigration and emigration of the country, but are 
useful as indicating fairly well a minimum below which the figures of net immi- 
gration, calculated on other data, ought not to fall The only satisfactory material 
we hate for analysing the social increase is contained for the most part in Imperial 
Tabic No XI, which deals with the birth-places of the people censused m Burma in 
March 1901 Of the total population of Lower Burma at the 1901 census 764,683 
persons were returned as having been bom bejond the limits of that area, as com- 
pared with 643,1 76 outsiders shown as such in the figures for the preceding census 
This is practically the only indication we have of the extent to which the popu- 
lation of the Southern Districts has been swelled by immigration, and it must be 
confessed that it does not carrj us ver) far Wc know that there were m Lower 
Burma at the end of the decade under review' 121,592 more non-indigenous folic 
than at its commencement, but the figures tell us nollung of bow emigration and 
immigration fluctuated during the ten years in question, so that in one respect our 
conception of the working of the social is even more shadowy than that of the 
operation of the natural factors Such as they are, however, the totals may be re- 
garded as instructive Having arrived at our aggregate of non-indigcnous increase 
for Lower Burma, it will be of interest to note how much of it represents immigration 
from outside the limits of the province and how much immigration from within 
those limits, r e , from Upper Burma, the Shan States, &c Looking at the popul- 
ation of the province as a whole, the two classes of migration bear a very different 
aspect, for it is an increment from outside Burma only that can be looked upon 
as a net provincial gain Of the 643,176 persons bom outside, but enumerated 
within, Lower Burma in 1891, a total of 270,759 had been bom in India, Europe 
and other places outside Burma, while the balance, 372,41 7, claimed Upper Burma, 
the Shan States and the Chin Hills as their birth-place In 1901 the “ foreign ” 
born population numbered 398,711 and the Upper Burma, Shan and Chin-born 
365,972, so that we may take it that the immigrant population of Low r er Burma 
has been reinforced to the extent of 121,507 souls during the ten years under 
review, and may regard 127,952 as indicating roughly the total for which immigra- 
tion from outside the limits of the province is responsible I shall not, I think, 
be far from the mark if 1 say in general terms that in Lower Burma 88 per cent 
of the increase m the population during the past decade is due to the excess of births 
over deaths, and 1 3 per cent to immigration from India and elsewhere beyond 
the provincial limits The decrease m the total of the Upper Burma, Shan and 
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Chart bom population account • fcrr the excess of about i per cent This would 
mean that the rate of natural manic m Lower Burma during the decennmm was 
i 5 per cent per annum. 

36 In Upper Burma we hare practically no birth and death figure* to Mp ns 
Incur calculation*. The return* ihcrw however that, whereas in 1691 of the total 
copulation rnumemted within the Umita of Upper Burma proper 73,868 person* 
had been bom outiide tho*c limits and 55,580 beyond the limits of the province as 
a whole the correiponding figure* for 1901 were 114,396 and 76601 Weihall 
in these arc um nance* be justified m lotting down tho morose to the population of 
Upper Banna due to foreign unnugration at a total of at oai Thi* represent* 3 "8 
per cent of the total increase that ha* taken place in that area within the last 10 
pear*. The increase doe from migration from other portion 1 of the province a thus 
19 507 or 3 6 per cent and natural cause* account for the balance of 926 per 
cent The above calculation* ignore the natural increase that has been gumgon 
among the foreign bom population tn Upper Banna during the decenmum under 
consideration, but a* they stand, the figures will give a general idea of the relative 
•trength of the different factor* that hare brought about an increase of the pope 
la: ton since 1891 


37 Let u* now consider bow the total provincial Increase ha* been distributed 
, , . . _ , over the district* of Upper and Lower Burma. Sub»- 

Iictmn ml d»cr**jc» br dWlrtnv _ , , . , , , rr , . 

diary Table No 1 1 A and the District diagram ap- 
pended to thia Chapter thaw that with the exception of Prome and Thayetmyo, 

where there is a falling off in population of 3 173 and 
m wrrfl 10455 *ool*, afl the dot net* in Lower Burma have 

partaken of the numerical growth, but m very varying degree*. The inhabitant* of the 
kyaukpyu district are oruy three percent more numerous than they were 10 year* 
ago on the other hand thoie of the Myaungroya district have cnulupGed to the ex 
tent of 46 per cent Th&ngwa follows clo»e on Myaunpnya with an mareaie of 45 
percent. In the Pegu d *tnct the percentage of growth u 43 per cent. The reason 
lor the very substantial rise in the hist three datnet* 1* not far to seek. There it no 
necessity to look beyond then fertile paddyplains to *ee where tbeir attraction for the 
immigrant lie*. It 1* the influx of cultivator* desirou* of opening up the rich matte- 
land* of the delta that ha* sent op the population total* tno natural factorial 
loded to above have had bat little hand in the work. Large areas, which 10 year* 
ago were forest ” uyi the Deputy Commissioner ol Pegu, are now under cultiva 
lion. Immigration the Deputy ComnusawMier of Myaungrava tells u* ha* sent the 
population ol the \\akftraa township up by 64 per cent The stranger* come to 
a great extent from Madras and other portions of India, but to a certain extent alio 
from the lesa favoured region* of Upper and alio of Loser Burma. The high 
rato of increase in these three diitncta 1* not a thing of recent creation. During the 
preceding decade the growth was generally as high in the ddta a* in tbe 10 yean 
under renew In fact in the old TMngwa dtsmet tbe percentage of increase 
between 188 1 and 1891 waa 57 per cent *0 that we may infer that tbe high-water 
mark of immigration in thu quarter of tbe province has by now in aO probability 
been reached Next to Pegu m growth ol population comes, curiously enough, 
Northern Arakan with an in create of no lets than 41 per cent. Here, however 


we must recogruie tbe operation of apecial causes There may ha e been icnrrn 
oration during tbe ten year* 1891 1900, the death- rate may nave fallen and tbe 
birth rate men but tho Deputy Commissioner himself admits that the increase 
is more apparent than real and 1* due in tbe main not to these factors, but merely 
to improved enumeration After Northern Arakan there is a drop m tbe percent 
ago of growth. Toungoo show* the next highest figure (3a per cent.) for which 
immigration from Upper Burma se am s to be mainly responsible and next come* 
Rangoon Town with 30 per cent Hanthawmddy ana Henzadi tbe two most 
densely populated districts of the province, exhibit increase* of aa and 1 1 per cent 
only thus showing that tbe hmit of their capacity for supporting a growing 
population has almost been reached. Baasem district has the same figure 
as Hantbawaddy \\ e learn from the Depoty Commissioner of Bassein that tho 
district is not now considered by tbe Upper Burman to offer turn the same chance* as 
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the nett land nott opening out m Mtaungmya and Thbngwa,” Taken on the 
whole of Lower Burma the a\ erage of incicasc is 21 per cent With the excep- 
tion of Northern Aranan, where the data are no real gauge of growth, all the 
districts of the Arahan division fall below (his figure and, in spite of the Pegu 
district, the Pegu divisional a\ erage too is smaller Kyauhpyu, Hcnzada, and 
Ahyab show the three smallest increases m Lower Burma, Promc and Thayet- 
m>o, asl ha\e already stated, the sole decreases Mr Cooke, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Kjaukpt u, sajs of his district " '1 here is no emigration or immigration 
to speak of” * * f during the time of harvest large numbers of 

men go to the AKjab and Bassein districts, but these also return home as soon 
as the crop is cut " According to the \ ital statistics the population of K) aukpyu 
should lme been 5,015 higher m 1901 than in 1891 The census showed that 
the actual increase was exact 1\ 20 less than tins estimate The exodus of 
reapers is no doubt more or less responsible for this difference, but Mr Cooke is 
further of opinion that an enormous number of the deaths that took place during 
the cholera epidemic of 1S94 never figured in the \ ital statistic returns In Prome 
the actual falling off m population amounted to 3,1 73, ora decrease of o 86 on the 
1S91 figures 1 he greater part of tins is accounted for by a diminution of 2,647 
in the number of the inhabitants of Promc town, which wall be referred to later 
There is no doubt that large numbers of the cultivators from the district have 
moved southwards, either permanent!) or tempornnh, to swell the totals of the 
delta villages Similar causes have no doubt operated m Thayctm) o, w Inch shows 
a decline of 10,455 in population and a strength cf four per cent below the total 
,, „ , for t Sot In Upper Burma one would not ordinarily 

be led to look lor an) surli increases as the delta 
districts display , and it is therefore with some little surprise that one notes rises of 
nolessthan i 57. 05 and 90 per cent in the populations of the Ruby Mines, Kalha, 
and Bliamo districts respcctivclv examination, however, will show thatthe actual 
growth of population in these districts is not commensurate with these figures 
In 1S01 the inhabitants of Mongnnt wire not, while in 1901 they were, reckoned 
among the population of the Ruby Mines, while* portions of the Bhaino district 
which" at the recent enumeration came within the scope of the operations had 
similarl) been omitte*d ten )cars earlier Tins non enumeration of the wilder 
Kachin tracts, coupled with the disturbances m Katha and the Upper Clundvvin, 
which coincided with the census and hampered its efficiency, are sufficient to ac- 
count for vvliat, in view of the percent iges elsewhere, seem somewhat abnormal 
increases of 32 per cent and 39 per cent 111 the districts of Myitk)ina and the 
Upper Clundwm Exclusivcof these five districts, where conditions are abnor 
mai, the average rate of increase for Upper Burma is 11*2 per cent Mandalay 
district alone of afi shows a decrease during the decade It is, however, one 
of two per cent only The fall in the district figures as a whole is largely ac- 
counted for by a drop in the population of Mandalay city w Inch will be touched upon 
hereafter It is clear, how'ever, that the country as well as the townspeople show 
signs of quitting the district 1 he Deputy Commissioner has assigned no cause for 
this rural defection, but there can, 1 think, be no question that it must be accounted 
for by the fact that the presence of the Burmese Court 111 Mandalay gave an artificial 
stimulus to immigration not only into the city itself but also into its environs, and that 
since the withdrawal of that radiant centre of interest the cultivators have gradually 
realized the sentimental nature of their attachment to the soil and have drifted else- 
where where conditions are intrinsically more favourable It is possible that the con- 
struct’on of the Mandalay canal may recall alarge proportion of these wanderers to 
their ancient seats and tend to re-establish the status quo ante The inhabitants of 
the Myingyan district are only one per cent more numerous now* than they w*ere ten 
years ago In his district report Mi Parlett adverts to the different causes which 
might have been expected to bring about tins state of things, which at first sight sug- 
gests stagnation “ Emigration and immigration in Myingyan ” he says " follow the 
barometer ' It has long been an established custom in this district to migrate 
when scarcity threatens, and to return when the rains promise a livelihood " It 
is doubtless the threatemngs of scarcity in the past that has thus arrested the nor- 
mal growth of the people, and it occurs to me as conceivable thatthe reason why 
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the readjustment of population after the lean years is slower uiMymgyan than m 
the neighbouring districts of Meiktila and Yamithin and m Shwebo— area* aJ*o 
liable to scarcity— is that until outte recently Mrmgyan haj not like the*© other 
three district* been traversed by a railway Time will *bow whether the new 
branch line from Than to Mymgyan will facilitate and expedite the ebb and flow 
that are bound to ensue on a failure of crop* and a hmt of f ami no. The percen- 
tage* of Increase for the remaining district* of Upper Burma call for very little 
comment After Myingran Mmbu with a rise of 8 per cent, shows the slowest 
growth in population Of what I would call the normal districts, Shwebo *bowa 
tno hjgheat mcrease, one of 04 per cent. The re*t dosdy approximate to the 
provlDcul average. 

36. Imperial Table No IV gives a list of towns ctauified by population with 

, variations from 187a to 1901 Data tor the first named 

Lkm,*LMnw*^r»jI. pop ** year are not in ereTy case available but the itateroent 
•bow* that of the towns where all the figure* are procu 
rable there are in Lower Burma fire Pro me Shwedaung Pantanaw Krangra and 
Shsegyin which hare a smaller population now than thirty year* ago, Afifive*how 
a decline during the last decad and the falfing ofT in all except Pantanaw begin 
more than twenty year* ago It te noticeable, however that Pantanaw was the 
only town of the fire where there were no rgns of recuperation during the 10 year* 

1 88 1 to 1891 It *cems probable that but for the annexation of Upper Burma 
Promo would have been railed by the railway to Its former state of prosperity 
Aj it is, the same causes seem now to be at work as reduced Its popaUtion during 
the yours 1873 — 1881 from 31 157 to *8,813, “d there seem* to be no immedate 
prospect of it* recorery though the Deputy Communoner hopes for better 
things, putting the decrease down largely to deficient rainfall and cholera. 
Similarly there is little likelihood of a revival in Sbwegyin, for the abofition of the 
district wai as much the effect of the decline in prosperity and the consequent 
depopulation as its cause. The numerical falling off m kyangin is attributed by 
the Municipal President to the people being unable to maintain themselves m 
the town. Emigration here *oems to hare taxen place both to Upper and Lower 
Burma, la Pantanaw the decrease is due to the silting op of the nrer Akyab 
Kytukpyu, Yandoon, Toungoo and Thayetmyo though they show a net increase 
since 1873 hare gone down In the matter of population smee the last census. 
In Akyao the plague aggregation rules and the comparatively poor paddy *eajon 
were responsible for a smaller immigration of coolies than usual at the time of 
the census. There is nothing to show that tbe resident population is leaving the 
town. In Yandoon it would appear to be otherwise. The decrease of 7,456 is 
not commented on m the Deputy Commissioner* report, but it seem* probable 
that it t* due to a cert am extent to encroachments by tbe nrer which hare 
compelled numbers of tbe resident* to more elsewhere However that may be 
tbe population which according to Mr Kales' estimate, should by now have been 
33,309 m tbe ordinary coarse was 1 a 779 only Toungoo has lost It* military po- 
pulation since 1891 and a considerable section of it* inhabitants appear to have been 
diverted on tbe census mebt to a pagoda festival a few mile* out of the town. I 
do not think that th reduction from 19,33a to 15 837 need be looked upon as 
aenous, Toungoo increased enormously during tbe mne years 1873 — 1881 and 
it woald be too much to expect it to maintain tbe *ame rate permanently It has 
•tiff over five thousand inhabitants more than it had thirty years ago m Thayet 
myo the decrease of 1 377 smee tbe last census is practically counterbalanced by 
an increase of I 195 m Allan myo on the opposite bank of the nrer The falfing 
off m population noticeable m Kyaukpyu is insignificant All the remaining Lower 
Burma towns show an increase. In some the growth of population during the 
last decade has been very marked In That&c the total has risen by 4,659 souls 
in Henjada by 4,994, m Tbfmifc by 4,331 ra Letpadan by 6^621 and in 'favoy by 
7 37s. It is possible that the construction of the Bassern rail way ha* added tern 
porarily to the Letpadan figures. As regards Tavoy the Deputy Co mmissi oner 
write* 1 — 

Tho figure* point to an tnGna of popul at ion £□ th* town from tie district, th Increase 
Of population In tie town being far larger In comparison ifcan tie la crease In tbe district. 
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The inhabitants of Rangoon number 54,557 more than in 1891, while Bassein 
and Moulmem ha\e risen by *1,687 ancl -fib* respectively Moulmein has of all the 
towns specified most nearly fulfilled the expectations embodied m the forecast 
of population given by my predecessor in paragraph 37 of the. 1S91 Report, in - 
other words its rate of progress during the last decade has been to all intents and 
purposes identical with that of the period tSSi — 1S91 Ten years ago Mr Eales 
calculated that m 1901 it would number 58,59s inhabitants The actual figure 
was 58,446 The" Statement showing probable population of the towns of 
Lower Burma in 1901” is interesting as showing that in not one of the towns in 
the Pegu dmsiondiosen for illustration has the rate of progress been as rn-eat 
during the last decade as during the preceding one, and that only in three of the 
Npeciiiud towns (Hcnzada, Myanaung and lavoy) has the latter rate been ex- 
ceeded to an appreciable extent In thirteen out of the seventeen instances the 

actuals are below the estimate The list does not, how e\ er, comprise That6n, 

Letpadan and Thonzc 

39 It is impossible to peruse that portion of Imperial Table No IV which 

deals with Upper Burma, without being struck by the 
v-imtio-s in the urtnn pcpuln | ar fr e number of towns which are less populous now' 
non, Upper Dumr. than thej were at the last census Of the nineteen 

Upper Burma urban areas dealt with in that table no less than tw'clve show a 
falling off during the past decade, and only in the case of Bhamo, Mciktila and 
Yaniethin docs such increase as is apparent form any relatively large proportion of 
the people of tlie town 1 1, e population of Mandalaj has diminished since 1891 
By one short of fixe thousand souR Major Strickland, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, would throw the responsibility for this falling off largely on the reduction 
of the garrison and doubtless this is the explanation of a good deal of the de- 
crease It cannot, however, he of all There is, apart from the diminution in the 
figures for the Cantonment and Shore, a reduction in those for the municipal area 
which is proportionate!) greater than that in the military portion of the city , and 
can only be accounted for by the operation of some such causes as in my opinion 
has brought about the diminution in the Mandalay district as a whole The 
glamour of the court lus vanished and the seductions of trade have failed to take 
its place As an industrial centre Mandalay has not been altogether a success, 
and unless its economic conditions alter considerably , there seems to be no im- 
mediate prospect of us regaining its lost thousands In My mgyan town there has 
been a decrease of 3,651 "11100 1891 Scarcity is no doubt one of the factors, but 
the shifting of the bed of the river which has resulted m the bazaar being cut off 
from the steamer ghfit for several months of the year by a vast expanse of sand 
has probably done even more to damage the prospects of the town It is to be 
hoped that the arrival of the railway will counteract the evil effects of the Irra- 
waddy ’s vagaries Salin shows 2,388 fewer residents than in 1891, when the 
population numbered 10,345 On the head of emigration and immigration Mr 
Pratt, the Deputy Commissioner, says — 

“There appears to Invc been a movement of agricultural 1 tbourers from Salin town- 
ship to Lower Burma and a tendency to settle there permanently', hut the data on this 
point arc inadequate and 1 am unable to give any detaihd information ” 

It is to be presumed that these causes operated in the urban as well as in the 
rural areas of the township. In addition to the above, Minbu, Yenangyaung, 
Kyauksb, Amarapura, Slnvebo and Pagan show a falling off of over one thousand 
persons each Except in the case of Kyauksb, no explanation has been given 
by the District Officers concerned of these decreases With regard to the last- 
named town Major Cronin writes — 

“ A noticeable decrease in the population of the town of Kyaukse that has occurred in 
1901, as compared with the figures of the last census, is due to a considerable portion of 
tlie poorer classes having moved just outside the municipal boundaries owing to their be- 
ing unable to build suitable dwelling-houses and pay municipal taxes ” 

This affords, no doubt, a clue to the secret of the other decreases alluded to 
There are substantial increases in Bhamo, Meiktila and Yambthin The railway 
may be put down as operating in the case of the last tw'o tow’ns Commercial 
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actmty and immigration from the Chinese Shan Stiles appear to hare brought 
about the rue in the population of Bhaoto, 

40. If It u desired to obtain a comprehensive view of the relaure Indebted 

. . . ness of the different districts of the pronnee to 

tk h foreign countries for thdr population, reference should 

be mado to Subsidiary Table No, II B appended to 
this Chapter which indicates how many people in each ten t nxisandof the popula 
Uon of each district wero bom within the RcniU of the pronnee and how many 
outside those firaits whether in India or elsewhere Rangoon rut orally shows the 
highest propcrtion of Indian Immigrants A trifle error half Its inhabitants are 
foreigners of this dass. Akyab has the nert highest figure 1,531 Indians (for 
the most part Bengalis) in each ioood of its population. Hantnawaddy has 903 
and Amherst 850 out of a similar total The districts with the largest propor 
Uons of inhabitan s bom in \sia beyond India are Myitkyma and Bnjuno (638 
and 5 3 4 respectively in etch io 000 of the population) These Aslan immigrants 
arc from China and (he Northern regions beyond oar administrative border Nevt 
to thes^ two districts in pomt ol numbers come the Ruby Mines, and then 
follows Rangoon with 38a non Indian Asians in every 10 000 citizens, These are 
presumably mostly Chinamen. Malays Siamese and Chinese form the bulk of the 

M O Asian bom foreigners who figure in every 10000 of the Mergm district. 

1 e where except in the case of the Northern Shan States and Amherst the 
proportion of persons bom in Asia beyo.id India is less than 1 per cent of the 
total population The column m Subsidiary Table No II B headed Bom mother 
Continents may be said practically to indicate the distribution of the European 
population orer the province and the fact that, after Rangoon and Mandalay dty the 
districts showing the highest ratio* per 10 000 of the population are Sbtrcbo (a 6 ) 
and Tbayetrayo (13) is significant of the share borne by British troops in the total 
European population of the province The mercantile community of Moulmein 
places Amherst next in order of strength, but after Amherst come the Military 
districts of Bhamo and Meiktfla. In the pronnee as a whole, 458 person* in every 
10 000 that is to sav 4 5 per cent, of the total population entered in the schedules 
on the is March 1901 dalmed cotmines other than Burma as their birth place 
In 1871 the number of foreign born m each 10 000 of the population was 429. 
The difference (39) is no real measure however of the growth of the foreign popu 
latton during the decade for in 1891 the Chin Hills were not at all and the Shan 
States only partially repre sen ted in the returns. 

41 The fi gur es relating to towns green above settle one question incontestably 
Vi 0 are at any rate not at present laced with a pro- 
. iior tcm fro® rwaJ to urtu blem that is agitating economists m England and 
* I ** 1> ' doubtless in other European countneSj namdy bow 

best to cope with the tendency of the rural population to gravitate in undue nura 
bers mlo urban areas. In Taroy there seems to have been a movement of this 
nature bat Tavoy is a significant exception to the general rule The Burmin 
food aj he is of gaiety and the amenities of city life is mute m capable of respond 
uig to the calls that it makes upon hb energies In industrial matters he finds it 
hopeless to compote with the Native of India or the Chinaman and, though 
precluded by no caste prejudice* from taking up fresh occupations, soon 1 earns 
that it it in the non-mdastnal pursuits of the country that he can best ho'd hi 
own The following table showing the increases or decreases, a* the case may 
bo among the Buddhist*, the Hindu* and the Muaalmans m six of the largest 
commercial centres m the province, will demonstrate how little the indigenous 
races are responsible for any growth in population that may have taken place 
in the larger towns of Burma during the decade under review We shall here 
be proceeding on the assumptions firstly that Buddhism i» the sole religion of 
the provincials and next that none but the indigenous profesi it. Neither as- 
sumption i* strictly speaking, correct but for the parposes of a comparison such 
as it U here desired to gore, the doq Buddhistic people of Burma may be treated 
as a negbgeable quantity while the fact that many foreigners (such a* Chinese) 
are to be included among the Buddhists only serves to emphasize the point which it 
is desired to establish 
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Duddhists Hindus Musilmnns 



Rnnfjoon 79,857 S3 631 57,845 81,094 28,836 43.012 

Moulmcin . 38417 37531 15,094 iQ.oSt 9039 8,544 

Dassem 19,90s 10,982 S.4»5 7 .' 8 ' 3,621 3.651 

Ala ib 14,201 13,349 0,460 8,340 16,223 14.225 

Prome 27,052 24,232 1 335 1,381 1,341 1,367 

Mmdalav 160,574 152,201 7,892 9,3 S 8 15,514 16,215 

In four out of the six cases cited there are now actually fewer Buddhists 
inhabiting the urban area than there were when the last census was taken In 
the other two cases (those of Rangoon and Bassein) the increases among 
Buddhists are relativel} small and quite out of proportion to those exhibited by the 
representatives of the exotic religions In Rangoon the Hindus and Musalmans 
are near)} half as numerous again as they were ten }ears ago while the Buddhists 
have not even a fhc percent increase to show. In Bassein the Buddhist increase 
for the decennium is less than 1 per cent while the Hindus are more than one-third 
as strong again asm 1S91 In Prome, though the population as a whole has fallen, 
it is not clearl) not the Hindus or Musalmans who ha\e been forsaking the town. 
The} lin\ebccn gaining steadily m numbers while the Buddhists have been going 
down. In Moulniem the Buddhists have diminished by nearly a thousand during 
the decade tint is just o\ er and though the Musalmans have followed suit, the 
Hindus ha\e a substantial increase to show The above few facts and figures 
will, I think, be sufficient to show that much water must flow' under the bridge before 
the swarming of the indigenous population of the country into the large towns can 
become a source of uneasiness to our administrators 

42 Subsidiary Table No II C appended to tins chapter shows the total num- 
ber of persons bom m Burma who were enumerated m 
In hul ccn ‘ the other provinces of India on the night of the 1st 
March igoi The total of males and females is 7,624 
as compared with 6,236 at the 1S91 census No details are available to show’ how 
man} of the^e persons were the off spring of parents temporarily resident in Burma 
who ha\e Mncc returned to their native country or w’liat proportion the involuntary 
emigrants — to wit Burmese convicts transferred to Indian jails — bore to the whole, 
but it is probable that these two classes form the bulk of the total In any - case, 
however, the figures arc small The Burman is notoriously not given to migration 
from lus counlr} of birth and data regarding his tendency to move out stde the 
limits of the province are of no particular statistical value 
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Immigration per 10,000 of Population 


l)islntt, State or Cit> of ( 
enumeration 


1 Born in Bur 
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5 

3 
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Bliamo 
Mutkuna 
k'tha 
Rub) Mmes 
Upper Ctundmn 
Northern Shan 
States 

Southern Shan 
States 
Chin Hills 


UrrrR Burma, tvrT 


Pit Okku 

Minbu I 

Magwc I 

Mandala) (nirnl) , 
Shuebo 
SagainfT , 

Lower Chtndiun 

Kiaukji 

MeiktiH 

Ynmlthin 

M)ing>an 


9 

K> 

11 


UirER Burma, nR-r 


I Ak'nb 

2. Northern Arikan 
3 k\aukp>u 
4. SandowaA 

5 Hamhnuadd) 

6 Pegu 
Bas'cm 

8 M>auogm>a 

9 Ihftngua 
10 Salween 

II Thatftn 

12 Amherst 

13 Ta\oy 

14 Mcrgui 

1 ow RR Bur'ia, litto- 
ral 

1 Tharratt nddy 

2 Prome 

3 Henzada 
4. Toungoo 

5 Tha) etm)0 

Lower Burma, sub- 
deltaic 


1 Rangoon city 

2 Mandalay city 


Burma, avnoLE 


8,041 
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9 Sij 
9 -OS 
9,840 

9 90S 

9 FoS 


9 7 s " 


9 0 SO 
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9917 
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9. s 77 
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9 9<4) 

9.^3 
9840 
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9,0'S 
9,875 
9 5 s ; 
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9 026 

sss 


Proportion ter 10,000 


Born outside Burma. 


Born in 
India 


548 
616 
100 
232 
147 
* 57 

SO 


9,350 


9.74+ 

9,890 

9,W4 

9&0 


9,817 


4485 

9,229 


9.543 
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03 b 

17 

495 

II 
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155 
1 5 


45 

60 

49 

184 

9» 

47 

60 

SS 
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>37 

33 
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81 
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8 j 0 

06 
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95 

99 
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3 
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8 

3 

•% 

3 

8 

b 

>5 
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8 

64 

10 

5 

66 

<>3 

33 

44 

61 

16 

59 

117 

*4 
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56 


30 

15 

16 

37 
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Birth place 
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1 

1 

1 

3 

aO 

1 

1 
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3 

1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

7 

1 
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1 

3 
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04 
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09 
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09 

46 

97 

09 
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CENSUS 1901. 

GROWTH OF POPULATION BY DISTRICTS SINOE 1861 


District 

Heathawaddy 

Thongwa 

Heorjda 

Atyab 

Tharm-waddy 

Bnssetn 

Mandalay 

Prone 

Pakckktt 

Myngyan 

Thaton 

Pegu 

Myanngmjra. 

Amherst 

Sbvebo 

Sagaing 

Toongoo 

Loiter Chiodf/in 
MelktiU. 

Mngwe 

Ynnethm 

Thaye'myo 

Rang; oca 

Mmbu 

Ka'tu 

Kjaukpyn 

Upper Chimlwm 

Kyaukse 

Tavoy 

Snndoway 

Merge! 

Rnby Mines 
BHnmo 
MyitVyina 
Salween 
N Arckan 


PopulYion in Lakhs. 
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The total length of each bar represents the aggregate population of the district In 190T, while the 
shaded portion of the bar Indicates the strength of the population In 1891 

In Mandalay, Prome and Thayctmyo there have been slight decreases since 1891 
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The Religions of the Peofle 

Of the religions of the Province Buddhism has by far the largest number 
of professed adherents On the 1st March 1901 there 
3 uddh«m Here 9,184,121 persons who bad returned themselves 

at the Census or had been returned by the heads of their households as Buddhists, 
sothatwema) tale it that SS 6 percent of the population of the pro\ ince, includ- 
ing tiie Shan States and the Chin Hills, has nominally, at any rate, embraced the 
teachings of Gautama The total of Buddhists show n at the preceding Census w as 
6,888,250, but this is practicalh the return for Burma proper only, for the Bud- 
dhist population outside the limits of the eight formally administered divisions 
was then a meagre 175 For Burma proper Uie total for the recent Census was 
8,223,071, a figure which enables a far truer estimate to be obtained of the 
strength of Buddhism at the beginning and at the end of the decade 

Subsidiar) Table No II I- A appended to this chapter (General distribution of 
Population by Religion) shows that the actual increase in the Buddhist popula- 
tion of Burma proper during the past ten 5 cars is one of 19 per cent , but that, 
whereas in 1S91 m ever) ten thousand of the population 9,056 persons on an 
average professed the Buddhist faith, the proportion would now’ be found to be 
onl) 8,910, or 146 lower For the whole of Burma the contrast of proportions 
can only be earned back to 1891 In Lower Burma, how e\er, we can make a 
further companson and can learn from Sub«idiarj Table No. II 1 -B that during the 
ten jears 18S1 — 1891 the Buddhist population of Lower Burma increased by 24 
per cent For the following decade, the one with which we are immediately con- 
cerned, the Lower Burma figure of increase, is the same as that given above for 
Upper and Lower Burma combined (19 per cent ) , that is to say, it is lower than 
the growth of the previous dcccnntum Let us contrast one more set of figures 
In 1901 m Lower Burma 8,533 persons out of c\cry ten thousand were Buddhists 
In 1891 Buddhism numbered 8,6So adherents out of every ten thousand people 
and in 1881 no less than 8,702 We thus see in Lower Burma not only that Bud- 
dhism has not increased as rapidly as the other religions in the aggregate, but also 
that during the past twenty years its actual rale of growth has diminished That 
its progress should not be marked by such leaps and bounds as is that of the im- 
migrant religions is natural enough Why m the decade 1881 — 1,891 the Buddhists 
of Lower Burma should have increased by 24 per cent and in the following ten 
years by only 19 per cent is not so clear 1 he cause probably is the return to 
their homes during the first period of ten years of the Upper Burman Buddhists 
who, dunng the disturbances that followed on the annexation, sought a temporary 
asylum in the Lower Province, and for the time being swelled the ranks of Bud- 
dhism there For the w’hole Province, including the Shan States and the Chm 
Hills, the proportion of Buddhists to every ten thousand of the population is 8,862 
44 Of Buddhism as a w'hole this is not the place to write All that need lm- 
n n ... mediately concern us here are the mam features of 

urmeje u usm the faith as actually professed in the province, in other 

words, the practical working Buddhism of Burma. But first let us note that 
Burmese Buddhism, whatever it may now have become, was originally an amalga- 
mation of the tenets of the two mam schools of Buddhistic thought, the Northern 
and the Southern, which are more or less, though not exactly, connoted by the ex- 
pressions Mahdydna and Hxndydna Inins Studies tn Eastern Religions Mr. 
A S Geden says 

“ The Buddhism of Burma is therefore certainly composite, and its character is perhaps 
best explained m the light of a fusion of Northern and Southern elements which met and 
exercised a mutual influence in the valley of the Irawadi " 

In his 1891 Report Mr. Eales discusses the two theories regarding the route 
by which Buddhism was introduced into Burma, and inclines to the view that it 
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found iti warm by tea from Cejlon rather than to that which traces Its pa nipt 
down the valleys of the Irrawaddy and Chtodwin from India. It appears that 
neither of these views is inconsistent with the actual facta as indicated (possibly 
with some fanciful imagery') in the ancient Burmese chronicles. The following 
note which Mr Taw Sein kho has kindly written for me not only brings out 
dearly the dual origin of Burmese Buddhism fa point to which, perhaps, sufficient 
prominence has not been gnen in the past) but alto shows incidentally that the 
two component parts of the faith as professed in the province ctosaed its borders 
for the fiT<t time at different penods and from different points of the compass i 
There are two schools of Bnddhiim the Northern sad Soot her*. Sanskrit I the re hi- 
de of the former sod Pall of the Utter In the Northern school which b itflJ professed by 
Nepal Bhutan Thlbtt Mongolia, Corea, Chi a and Japan tht eii'tenee of a Saprem* 
Befag the Creator of the Universe railed Adbi-Dsddh* b recogn i sed, whDa la the bomb* 
era school, which b now professed by Ce\kis Burma a d Slam the central tenet b that 
mu, v. tboot any extraneous aid froc any superior Befag, ia capable of attain! g Salrilloe. 
and that Dnddha b ths hi be*t trpe of bums tty The adherents of the Northern achod 
Immigrated to Burma aad settled derm at Proma at tbo beg! si g erf the Christian eta. 
Some of the act tier* came br sea, beciase Prome was then a sea port, while others came 
posalbly by la d by way of Chittagong and A rata » or e/rf Assam Bad ilsslpor The 
Chlndwlo raltey b (all of ancie t historic sites, and b redolent of traditions a tout Drah- 
manlc kiDgi similar to those prevailing at Promo. There were also Indian settlement* at 
kaxogyo, Mali Tagaong and Legalng Later on in tba 8th and gth Oratories A-D there 
was a uphea al of race* In Central Asia nd China, and thnlcpresaare dan to tbedupface- 
m nt of race by race profoundly affected the destiater of both India a d Banna. Farther 
the admit of Mobunmsdan role I to the valley of the Ganges destroyod Baddbbm In North- 
ern India asd the Northern school gradually lost Us bold over Bars**, because Us 1 fe-blood 
bad been cwt off at Us sow rce. Mesa while toe BnddhistJ of the Irrawaddy VaOey had ntered 

n , .. . . Into reiatioes with the * orf Thibet aad tin Lamas of 

derned freL / £?n£ character oflh. Northern school 

baaa Uowii became tinged with Shamanistic belief* and corrapt prac 

Ikes, of which the nochasllty of the Arb of Pagan was the 
most rrtrminenL When Nawrata became king of Pagan In the nth century A-D the 
prevailing rellgioa had, Indeed reached a very krw depth in Us stages of decline and cor 
rapt loo. 

“Thatfto was the stronghold of the Southern school b Dorm*- Thuber the mock* of 
Ceylon repaired for the propagation of their faith. It Is said that the Ticrml Sooa and 
Uttar*, were sent as Buddhist Missionaries to That6n after the Third Coondl held by 
Anoka b 144 B.C. The truth of this statement rests 00 the correct Identification of the 
term Sovannabb mi the Atm Rrrit of INolemy with the ancient Tala bg kingdom of 
Thalia. Be that as It may Pagan b the place where tbo two schools of Buddhism coalesced 
nder the osplces f Nawrata atai his successor*, aid where the s tro n ger kallty of the 
Soothern school completely absorbed assimilated and obliterated the Northern school. 

45. An account a given m the 1891 Report of what may be called tbo High 
and Low Church parties in tbo Burmese Buddhist 
BuiniiuBwWU* s«*v Church, tbo So Uganda and the Mahagandrs, to giro 
them two of their many names, Mr Taw San Kho says of thetni 

Tbo Buddhist sects remain as they ware 10 yean ago. The altitude of each sect to- 
wards the other b not conciliatory t the same time it b not aggressive A now aect has 
ariae called the (Kama tan, cogjo $t) Its members believe that beatitude can be attained 
even fa thb Efe by mean* of aiwterity sdf-cootrd and ecstatic meditation. 


Another sect not adverted to in the 1891 Report i» that of tbo Mans. These 
are to bo found in small numbers m portion* of tbo Pegu and Tenassenm divisions, 
the scattered remnant of a body whoso anti- clericalism appears to have crested some 
sensation m Upper Burma rather less than half a century ago Them tenets 
(which seem to bo somewhat sjmiUr to those of the Sawti aect, referred to in 
the article on Nam Hkam in the Uff€r Burmt GattUttr) are described in the 
« following note, for which I am again indebted to Mr Taw San Kho 

Tbo sect was founded by Maimg Po, a physician f Kfag Ufndfie, fa 1856. AH Bud- 
dhists must crere the Three Gem*/ B ddba, Dhamma (Law) and Saagfca (Assembly of 
blanks) Mating Po taught that the thl d Gem was a mere eicresce&ce, and he rrpadl- 
ated the obligation of the laity to supply the monks with the £otr ecesswriew, nasaefy shldter 
raim t, food aod medicine. Hb pncdoal doctrine b that man salvation Ives 1 hi oww 
hands and that mlyatkai can be attain a If one has ovcrcom the i/irai (proooaoced mMH 
in Bnroae) as Gotama Buddha did. 
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“ flic Mdraszxt — 

(t) Khanch mftra or continued existence , 

(2) Kilcsa mfiri or concupiscence , 

(3) Maccu m f ira or death , 

(4) Ablnsanklnra mftn or Karim, the result of odc’s actions, and 

(5) Dc\apntta m f ira or the Tempter 

“Fora time these heretical teachings spread like wildfire as their acceptance absolved 
the adherents of the sect from the obligation to support Buddhist Monks The Burmese 
Government, which was an ardent follower of the maxim of the Unity of the Church and the 
State, became sertousU alarmed The King at once ordered the arrest and impalement of 
the founder, Maung Po, and his sect was proscribed in Upper Burma One of his princi- 
pal followers, Maung Ka, fled to Pegu, which then became the rail) mg point of the disper- 
sed and persecuted "adherents Thence the doctrines spread to Shwcg>in and riiabjcganm 
the Hanthawaddc district " 

46 It tseas) to understand that the attempt to inaugurate any form of Bud- 
dhism that did not afford a full measure of regard for 
Burnri Cf lhe pr,C5t!,oo:1 ,n the priesthood must, in Burma, hat e been foredoomed 
urmi to failure The Upper Burma GazeUern the Chapter 

“ Religion and Us Semblances ” shows that there arc few phenomena more striking 
than the prominent part taken b) the potigyis of Upper Burma m the political life of 
the past century Their influence over the people on the one hand and the Gov* 
emmenton the other is ns great as that exercised b) any priesthood whose doings 
ha\ e found a place m the annals of ecclesiastical polity 1 hoy ha\ e been described 
as “holding the balance between the rulers and the ruled ” So dominant apower 
were the) mthc land a score of >ears ago that when, with the annexation, the old 
order was changed and the priestly prestige was threatened by the new, which found 
noplace for the monkish intermediary in its system, there were few more pertinacious 
and dogged opponents to the British rule m the new territory than the wearers of the 
)elIow robe Nor was it only m Uppei Burma that the flame of revolt was fanned by 
the priesthood In Tav oy, 1 harrauaddy and Sandovv.tv , districts of the Lower Prov- 
ince, the pongyis fomented disaffection in the early post-annexation days I 
should be the last to deny that, as a rule, the Burtnan ecclesiastic is the upright, 
clean hung member of societv he is said to be , what I do maintain is that, when he 
falls below the high level he usual!) maintains, he but seldom scruples to use to the 
very uttermost his ven great powers for mischief The latter days of earl) British 
dominion vv ere da) s of anger, hatred and malice, and it is not to he vv ondered at that 
the heart of the Church militant burnt vv ithin it We have seen the result I think 


it may safely be said that, but for the monks, the pacification of the country would 
have been completed far earlier than was actuall) the case Even as late as in 1897 
a pbng) 1 was able to collect a handful of fanatical laymen around him and lead them 
to a hare-brained attack on the fort at Mandalay AH this active participation in 
things temporal is, as Sir George Scott points out, as little in keeping with the 
frigid precepts of the Great Law Giver as it would be with the pacific teachings 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and would not fora moment be countenanced by 
the laity but for the fact — now largely recognized — that the Buddhism of the 
people, whose spiritual guides thepongvis arc, is of the lips only, and that inwardly 
in their hearts the bulk of them are still swayed by the ingrained tendencies of their 
Shamamstic forefathers, in a word are, at bottom, animists, pure and simple 

47 From a purely statistical point of view it is obviously immaterial whether 
Latent animism the rell £ Ion returned by the Burmans or any other 

body of persons is their real a nd not merely their nomi- 
nal faith A Census Report, however, must at times be critical as well as statistical 
in its scope, and it will not be without profit, before passing on to a consideration of 
the animistic religion, to form some conception 0/ the extent to which spirit wor- 
ship underlies the faith to which the greater number of people of Burma have given 
a professed adherence The point is by no means new It has been touched* 
upon frequently before , it forms the text of some of the most instructive para- 
graphs of Mr Eales’-iSpi Census Report, but I doubt whether even yet sufficient 
stress has been laid upon it 

The phenomenon of a discredited but real belief existing for long periods 
obscured, but not stifled, by a formally superimposed creed is familiar enough to 
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observer*. At no pcnod of history has a nominal profession of faiths often fir 
more exacting than tho Buddhist been found incompatible with a genuine if surrep- 
titKW* allegiance to the gods of an earlier age W ho shall but how many centuries 
after the introduction of Chmttanity the performance of ola time Idolatrous rites 
tras kept up in rural England or how many conquered orientals hare consented 
to bow down m the house of Rimmon since the Captain of the host of the king of 
Syna was told to go in peace The difficulty with which idolatry dies even where 
Islam has long been the nominal creed of the people, has often been the theme of 
Indian writers.* Among our Southern Mongolian neighbours the stoty is the 
tame Mr Blagden, in his preface to Mr Skoal s recently published i/a/ay 
llagic says — 

It a avces*arr to *tate tint the Malays of the Penlnsala are So cm I Mahamadani of tbs 
school ot Shif l, and that Dolblng theoretically *pe*ilor ctmld be more correct and orthodox 
(Iron the polDt of view of 1 lam) than l be belief which they profets- 

Uut the belief which they actually hoU re smother matter altogether aod It mast bo 
admitted that the M hamadan reeeer which covers thdr ancient sapenrfftiocs. h very 
often of the thinnest description. The lacoosljteocy in which tbs tnrofres them is not as 
a rnh* realised by themsetres Delias leg their Isvocatloaa with the orthodox preface 
I tk Hgmr »f God fkt 3J rdf l tki Ctmfeisltme.'c and ending them with an ppaal 
to the creed Tkt i s m* fti kmt G»d and M kdwtmidlt Ike afastU tf God they 
are coeackms of no Impropriety In addressi g the Intervening matter to a string of Hiodn 
Divinities, Demons Ghosts and Nat re Spirits, with a few angels aid prophet* t hro wn In as 
the occasion may seem to req Ire * * * There can be mo doxbt that tho 

increasing d fission of general edacatlo la tbe Pcnlasnla Is contributing to the growth of a 
stricter conception of Islam which w[Q iovofre the gradual soppressioo of such of these old 
world soperstrtioui a are obrfoatly o( an noorthodox character This process h owe v er 
will take several g rat Iona to accomplish. 

If this is dono m tbe green tree of Muhamadamsm whit can be expected In 
tbe dry the tolerant easy going ethical system of Buddhism ? 

Tbe whole spent of compromise, in which rude uncultured minds regard new 
faiths that appeal more to the reason than to the instmet, that heritage of an im- 
memorial past, is admirably described in a legend that the heathen Karen make 
use of to explain away the apparent inconsistency of their Animistic practices 
with their belief m an all powerful Supreme Being It is given in Mr S meat on a 
Loyal Karens of Burma. It relates how some children left by their parents in 
a safe {dace out of the reach of beasts of prey were nevertheless, so frightened 
at tbe approach of a tige- that to save themselves they took some pigs tost had 
been placed m the shelter with them and threw them down for the tiger to devour 

Tbelr ejea however (so tho rtocy reus), were fiietL not n tbe tiger but cm the path 
by which they ex pe ct ed to see tbelr father com Tbelr Laid* fed tho tiger from f tr txit 
their e»r* were agerly listening foe th twang of tbelr father 1 • bow-Wring which would wnd 
the arr w quhreTinr I to th trvar’ heart. And ao, aay tho hareoa, altbocgb wa hare to 
mak «cri£cea to oeroono, nr Marta are Will tra to God. We must throw sop* to tbe fo«d 
demons who afflict a,b t oor heartj are ever looting for God. 

It is doubtful whether the great majority of Barmans would be prepared to 
make a frank as profession of the faith that was m them as Mr S meat on s 
Karens. For all that however their position as regards tbelr religious beliefs is 
no less anomalous. 

The whole matter has been summed op for ns by Mr Andrew Lang, who 
puts into words a clearly acknowledged truth when he says in ha Custom and 
Myth “ What therefigwus instmet has once grasped it does not as a rule, aban- 
don but subordinates or disguises when it reaches higher ideas. In Burma as / 
elsewhere the existence ot * parti kindly or malevolent as the case may be, is 
the fact that has from tune immemorial been laid bold of and assimilated by the 
religious instmet of the native, and this ingrained conception tbe Barman has 
* refused to cast off with bis acceptance of tbe loftier truths of Buddhism. Ho has 
disguised it, that is ail ii { in truth that can be called a disguise which a so unblash 
tngly transparent. Nor is there any reason why it should be rejected. There a 
hrxo no question of a jealous Jehovah content with nothing less than whole-heart 
ed devotion. Though it may not have bem to fulfil that Buddha came it was a a- 

* A« blvHkf «x**ip!e fa qwXrd »1 pa*» 6* H il Bahaa Gaasral Refcrt cm tha itg Canw*. 
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suredly not to destroy Nothing that does not run directly counter to the few 
positne precepts of the religion can be said to be proscribed For the infidel and 
heretic the way of peace has no terrors The Burman has added to his Animism 
just so much Buddhism as suits him and with infantile inconsequence draws 
solace from each in turn I know of no better definition of the religion of the great 
bulk of the people of the province than that given by Mr Eales in his 1891 
Census Report, “a thin \eneer of philosophy laid over the main structure of Sha- 
mamstic belief ” The facts are here exactly expressed Animism supplies the 
solid constituents that hold the faith together, Buddhism the superficial polish 
Far be it from me to underrate the value of that philosophic icncer It has done 
all that a polish can do to smooth, to beautify and to bngluen, but to the end of time 
it wall ne\er be anything more than a polish In the hour of great hcart-search- 
mgs it is profitless as the Apostle’s sounding brass It is then that the Burman 
falls back upon his pnmmval beliefs Let but the veneer be scratched, the crude 
animism that lurks below must out Let but his inmost utal depths be touched, 
the Burman stands forth an Ammist confessed As the author of The Soul of a 
People sa)s when commenting on and justifying the outward aspects of the faith 
of the people of Burma — 

u For the outsider judges a religion as lie judges every thing else in the world * * 

+• He looks to acts os proofs of beliefs, to li\cs as the ultimate effects of thoughts 
And he finds out \ er) quickh that the sacred books of a people can ne\ er be taken as show- 
ing more than approximateh their real beliefs Alwajs through the embroidery of the new 
creed he will find the foundation of an older faith, of older faiths, perhaps, and, below 
these again, other beliefs that seem to be part of no system but to be the outcome of the 
great fear that is in the world ” 


4S, Of the population of the pro\ ince a total of 399,390 persons only returned 
Anim 5m ihcmsehes as professed adherents of that faith to 

m which practically the whole country really owes al- 

legiance In 1891 the grand total of Aninusts was 168,450, but of these only a 
single male represented the population outside the limits of Burma proper In 
1901 the spint-worshippers of the Shan States and the Chin Hills figured for the 
first time in the returns They numbered 161,882 and accounted for the greater 
part of the difference between the totals for the two Censuses Subsidiary Tables 
Nos 1 1 1 A. and 1 1 1 B would appear to show one thing that the average reader would 
hardly expect, that is, that there were more than twice as many Ammists in Lower 
asm Upper Burma at the recent Census, the totals being 158,552 and 78,956 The 
Upper Burma Religion total, how’ever, it must be borne in mind, excludes the inhab- 
itants of the estimated tracts, who, we may assume, were spirit-worshippers almost 
to a man Had religion been returned in these areas we should in all probability have 
found that the Upper Burma Ammsts exceeded a lakh m number, in other words, 
that they wereabout two-thirds of the strength of their co-religionists in the South 
In Lower Burma the proportion of Ammists to the total population of all religions 
is steadly dwindling In 1881 it averaged 384 in every ten thousand souls , in 1891 
only 320 The average has now’ fallen to 281 For all that there is not the actual 
decrease m the total of Nat-worshippers in Lower Burma which Mr Eales anticipated 
in paragraph 59 of his 1891 Report What dimunition there is is only relative. 
In Burma proper the proportion of Ammists has risen since 1891 from 221 to 257 
per ten thousand This growth, w’hich is more apparent than real, is accounted 
for by the inclusion within the scope of the operations of tracts mainly inhabited 
by spint-worshippers which at the previous Census w’ere not enumerated For the 
-whole of the province, including the Shan States and the Chm Hills, the proportion 
of Ammists is now 385 in every ten thousand of the population Spmt-worship 
thus ranks numerically second to- Buddhism 

49. In Burma the Ammist is ordinarily known as a " Nat-worshipper ” The 

Animism and ancestor uorsh.p Chinese with the exception of such as returned them- 
selves definitely as Christians, Buddhists or Mus- 
Mmans, have been included m this category The Burmans have no specific 
term for the ancestor worship which forms the basis of the Chinese religions, and 
indeed in their essence Taoism and Confucianism differ but little from the national 
indeed in their essence Taoism and Confucianism differ but little from the national 
worship of the peolpe of Burma The underlying idea of a spirit-world peopled 
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by inhabitant* of like nat* Ion* with ourselves to bo appeased avoided deceived 
to. if naccttnrv pl&yod off against one another a more or lew common to all 
The fact whether tho spirit* are or ore not ancestor* a really Immaterial. Nay 
more if Mr Grant Allen is to be believed all *pint wonhip was ongmaDy ancestor 
worship 

“ \\ henercT (he un In hii AY tlulttn tf tkt xde* »f G*d\ we go back to iar primitive 
reliRbrt*, *o find *H men a are the corp*e»of ghost* of their ancertonu 

And again — 

Meat often we can trace cho*U, ip'rita *nd yod* to particular bemaa origin*. \VWe 
tplriti exlat In *bn*danee and pervade 11 nature i atDJ faH to oodercaod wbf they guy 
not be rcle red to the ooe known tocice and aprlnr of all c boat] 7 beluga. It la abend 
Mtlj clear that do dbiioctk* of max or ntc habftwlljr demarcate! thwe nMqnitoc* 
and uncertain aplrita at large from tbotc domestic godi who*c origin la perfectly wefl re- 
membered a tbe family circle. I make bold tn bePeTe therefore that hi ertry inch 
cate wo ha e t deal with nnkoewn and general ed ghoita i with rboata of morf varying 
deg cea of ntlqn ty If any ooe can »bow roo a rare of »pfrlt beCrrrera wbo do not wer 
■trip their own ancertral iplrfu or can adduce any e IT retire fnmt itf treat** beln ren tho 
•pirtt that waj one* a Brfog man and tbe iplrlt that never «ai bacoaa a tall, I a 111 gladly bear 


For ray part I can certainly adduce oowch effective dnm* different x* m tbe 
rase of tbe *ptnt worshipper* of the prormce So far as Burma and its surround 
inns are concerned l inould any that everything was m aupport of Mr Grant 
Allen a theories. 

50. It appears to be a moot point whether to be precue there are thirty -a e r en 
b Bb. er thir, r bur mu dulr recognucd u Mch br tho 
Barman*. Sir George Scott Inclines to tbe belief that 
there ore thirty-seven, though only thirty four occasion* of worship. UTut is more 
certain 11 that the spirit known as Thigya Min occupies a peculiar portion a* 
the ruling monarch of Tawademtha the (and of tbe Nats. Hu annual descent to 
earth mark* the commencement of the Burmese New Year One of tbe most m 
tereftwg of the oat* 1* the Mahagtn Nat Min, m whoae honour a cocoanot U to 
tlm day hung in tho house of every self-respecting Burman. Of the*e and other 
rut* a lr*t is given in tho Vtfer Burnt* Cnseitttr ah owing then name* and origin, 
humble or exalted. I doubt whether d would be possible to **y definitely that 
any one of these was never a human bong, whose memory was revered by his 
descendants, till after tho la pie of year* the fact that ho had really fired on earth 
was lost sight of AH the profossedly animistic race* have ruts of their own. 
Their name like that of tire devils of old 1* legion. Tho Kachins look upon one 
ChmQn Yi ay Shun as the primordial creator of tbe denizen* of the spirit world, 
wbo with the assistance of tbe subordinate not* whom be had called into exist 
once created out of a pumpkin a man like thing from whom the kachra race is 
descended. Canonization t* attended by no particular difficulties m tbe Kacbin 
religion for apparently it is possible for any one after death to bo received into the 
exalted company of nats The SawngtOng Karen* bare the monopoly of a nation 
al spirit who it known as Lei and who resides on Lol Maw bill m tie Shan States. 
A hill (that of Bymgyi) u similarly tbe abode of the arch nat of tho Hanyang 
tribo of Karens. The faungthu have both village and bouse nat* who have to be 
constantly propitiated and there can be no question, I think, that tbe bouse nat* are 
the shade* of early ancestors. The ume 1* the case with the Taungyo The 
spirit who presides over th or harvesting 1* known as the Saha lop by* and receives 
suitable onenngi at tbe time of the crop-tbreibing Among the Karen* of Lower 
Burma the Ceres of the taungy* 1* known a* Pee Bee Yaw There sEe is not a 
lop-bya or butterfly, but assume* tbe more sombre guise of a encket Kozin 1* the 
spent to whom the Hakas and some of the Southern Chin* do reverence, with a 
view solely to averting eviL The Siyui Chin* have do «nch Supreme Bong 
■For them there 1* no world but this, ana tbs world 1* at beat tho haunt of number 


less evd a pints who must at all cost* be propitiated Dwoprt, In Mai, Nokpi and 
Nalwun are the names of *ome of tbeie malignant bong*. Each ha* a particular 
scourge that be 1* able to inflict. One is the demon of rhadness, a second 
control* fever and ague, some can command a drought at will or twerp away the 
crops of a season m a storm of ram. Among the Chin* of Lower Burma are 
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found traces of ancestor worship mixed with the ordinary spirit cult Offerings 
are made by the Southern Chins to the Khun or founders of the various clans 
who are supposed to have an eye to the welfare of their descendants These 
Chins, like the Burmans, ha\e a Styx which after death they cross, though by a 
thread and not in a ferry boat A being named Nga Them appears to combine 
for them the offices of Charon and Rhadanianthus and a cauldron of boiling 
water is one of the principal features of their infernal regions The Chins’ hell has 
certain points in common with that of the Szi, but it is thought probable that the 
Szis’ Inferno has been largely borrowed from their Burmese neighbours The nats 
of the Palaungs arc male and female and all of them have their names The most 
powerful of these beings goes by the name of Ta Kalu Like the Karen nats he 
favours one particular eminence 

51 The most practical outcome of the spirit-worship of the wild \\ as is 
, , . ,, their head-hunting In the opinion of the \\a the 

mmtsm m m unimg ghost of a dead man goes With his skull and hangs 
about its neighbourhood, and so many skulls posted up outside his village gate 
mean so man) watch-dog umbra' attached to the ullage, jealous of their own 
preserves and intolerant of interlopers from the invisible world Thus every addi- 
tion to the collection of skulls is an additional safe-guard against ill-affected 
demons and a head-hunting expedition is undertaken not, as was once thought, 
from motives of cannibalism or revenge, but solely to secure the very latest thing 
m charms as a protection against the powers of darkness It is interesting to note 
that the head-cutting season lasts through March and Apnl, and that it is when 
the \\ a hill fields are being got read) for planting that the roads in the vicinity 
become dangerous for the neighbouring Slians In a word, the litt'e that is known 
of the practice seems to hint at the fact that the victim selected was primarily a 
harvest victim The whole question of the animistic basis of the ceremony is of 
the greatest interest, but it is impossible to do full justice to it here I wall 
merel) quote a passage frorh Mr Grant Allen’s Eiolutwn of ihc Idea of God, 
which, read in connection with Sir George Scott’s account of the Was, strikes me 
as lughl) suggestive — 

' For the present it must r ufhcc to sa) that the ceremonial and oxacular preservation 
of the head, the part which sees and «pcals and e ts and druils and 115100“;, is a common 
feature in all religious usages , that it gives r sc apparentlv to the collections of family 
skulls which adorn c o r. an) ravage huts and oialorics , that it maj be answerable ultimately 
for the Roman 1 u ts and man) other imitative images of the head in which the head alone 
is represented, ard tint, when transferred to llie sacred human or animal v lrlim (himself, 
as we •'hill hereafter see, a slain grd) it seems to account for the human heads hung up by 
the Dvahs and other ravages about tlicir houses as aho for the skulls of oxen and other 
sacred animals habitu ill) di«pla)cd rn the front of places of worship " 


52 The attitude of the Lower Burma Karens towards nat-worship has been 

Spir,t-worsl„p of the Karens ^ducatcd in an earlier portion of this chapter They 

lave been described as temporizing with the spirits 
of evil till God’s promised return Meanwhile man is not altogether without in- 
visible succour His guardian spirit, a benevolent bung known as his La, ordinarily 
accompanies each Karen, but is liable to be separated from lnm and has then to 
be coaxed back w ith offerings of food 


The following note prepared by the Depuly Commissioner, Amherst, from 
materials contributed by the Subdivisional Officer, Kavvkareik, contains mfoima- 
tion about one of the Karen forms of belief which I believe has not been pub- 
lished before — 


“ It mi) not be out of place lo give the following narrative relating to a religious sect 
called ‘Talahus’ or 1 Bapaws,’ which is not generally known ‘Tahikus’ means ‘ hermits ’ 
and ‘Bapaws,’ ‘ worshippers of flowers,’ which convey the same meaning, as will be 
seen from the accounts given below 1 he history or legend of the lr origin runs thus 

“ About a centur) and a half ago Bodaw thag)a, a celestial being, seeing from the upper 
regions that the Karens were without God and religion, sent Ins grandson ‘Saw Yor, ’who 
came down and lived with the Karens at Tawa, a place in Siam known as Pramklauno- 
Saw Yor, having forgotten lus identit) and mission, became as one of them, attending only 
to temporal requirements When Ins grandsire raw this he came down to earth and re- 
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roleded Mm of H* minion whkb itf to tearh item religion and brier them to God Tbe 
biter thereupon assembled the hmi [o a hail and taught them rcPglon. Aj tier were 
•impie as tbe fowls of the air not being able to worship elaborately or expsnslrcly as other 
race*. they were enjoined to pray with leave*. On this coming to the ear of a Sis te*o 
official, that fractionary paid hbn a risft and attempted to capture him on tbe gru nd that 
be was pltnni g a rebellow wben he declared his laaoceuce informing him that what bo 
was doing was merely to bring the Karen* from Ignorance to light and religion with the 
result that the official was persuaded to return with 1 present of Rs. jo Soc* years after 
when be had comer led many to his faith, another Siamese official came to him and, aortal g 
him of trying to subvert the GoTernmeat, attempted also to seatre hint. Saw Yoc fare klM 
the ame ccon t <rf what be was doing and induced him to ret rn with a present of R*. 
100, beggi g hbo not to tale blm away as, if that was done, the Karens, whom be bad taught, 
would ausk pin to their former condition. Later on when Ms concerts pew in comber 
nod strength, ha g *rr! d at a great age bo was 00 the point of paring the debt of 
aVore lie then called his two disciples, a Sgaw Karen lad and a 1 wo- Karen lad. to Us 
bedside and asked them to procure wood to make a fire as be wanted to warn himself. 
Tbcr complied with hi request. The IVo- Karen lad being the smaller and younger of the 
two broaget a smaller wood. When the woods were act Ore to one after the other that 
bconght by th Sg w Karen Lad being bigger and producing greater heat was more satiaf c 
tocy t Saw \ or It gain requested them to light candles. When ther were lit the Sgaw 
Lad I wing larger and bngliter be was pleased w th It a d 00 mi sating him his successor 
paa^rd was The Pw lad was wroth at tbit and owed that be won Id not enter the mon- 
astery occupied 1 y him dedarl g that be was not his superior lot fleet ashy or In accom- 
plishment Here th bga T tains and Pwo-T slain* separated, the former dberl g to 
the Sgaw bd, who was afterwards Loown as PuLyali, which means grandfather god and 
the latter to th P oladwbobeeam tbeir leader 0 the death of Paky lie Ttuskkyatk, 
also Sgaw occecded h ra_ On the latter a death Saw Pwo another Sgaw becamo 
Tahka and stationed himself t Krondo whbln Uyapndal g dr do. When be died 
PuVso who h bo a Sgaw mcceeded ulm and Is at present t Kjond 

Thb sect is called Talaiu, becanss th foander was T lain a hermit, ft fc also 
known a* Bapaw because the member* were efliolaed to worship with leases, which in 
their est matm ar flower* According to their b-lief parent* may pray f r titflr chfldrsa 
\\ hen thi Is done children are exempted from that religions duty Before a at worship- 
per is rteeced nt this wet ho has to bring pebble*, one foe bimsrlf «s (or hk w fe, and 
on for each of his hi Id ea wash them properly place them at the foot of a tree set part 
for the purpose and pray From that time be aid his family are recognized at Tilakui or 
Bapaw and oat worship with all Its samboes has to be forsakes. I this Ussy are d ffereut 
from ther Karen who, although p ofeaslsg B ddhlsm, are not prohibited from worship- 
mug nata Th y are uni ke toe oat w or h ppkng Karens fn another respect also. Breed- 
ing fowls, dweks or plgi i pro tub ted bat they may est them. There is 00 snch prohi- 
bit w th th Utter who may breed and eat them at pleasure. Tbe greatest r tig low* 
festi si obsenred by the TaUku Is knows at tbe f ast of heap f fire which take* place 
y ally 00 the f 11 moon of TtM w} when, after three day* warship, a heap of wood bout 
5 cub U h gh, trough t I br those who attend It, la set ore to until it is reduced to ashes 
This, it V* said has ts origi tbe warming of tbe first limra t. Saw Yo by the fires Hi 
by h tw disciple*. Member of this sect ar returned as Boddhlstj because they prof ess 
B ddhlsm al-o but they ppcar to be a distl ct sect, whose reflance b much more 00 
TaU leu, Lbe founder aid bra successor*. The lew es used by them t worship are it may 
bo noted, rw/*v* (coc^}) leaves. 

The aect professes to be dissociated from Animism but the Animistic ad 
mnets to norahip Ihe pebbles the tree and tbe fire, and the reliance placed on tbe 
founder mark it out as a cult which ts more allied to ancestor or spwit worship 
than to Buddiuim tn its purest form The narrative of its origin is picturesque, 
but it u hard even for tbe most ingenuous to avoid suspecting tbe band of tbe 
plagiarist Tbe earlier portion dealing with tlto heavenly offspring sent on a 
mission of regeneration and tbe fear of rebellion that hi* teaching arooseh finds 
an obvious parallel in New Testament History while the episode of tbe two lads 
and the firewood m gbt wdl one thinks, have been suggested by the stones not 
only of Cam and AbeJ but aiao of Esau and Jacob Even the douceurs presented 
to the Siamese offietali seem a distorted reminiscence of the payment of C ami's 
tnbote. On tbe whole I should not be disposed to regard the trachtuma of tbe 
Bapaw aect as at all typical of indigenous thought. 


33 It would be out of place to nxamine cntically here tbe non indigenous rell- 
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atically dealt with in all its aspects in the reports of the other Provincial Super- 
intendents, but which will here be regarded merely from a statistical point of view 
Within the limits of Burma proper the followers of the Prophet are more in num- 
ber than the spirit -worshippers, even if we admit that practically the whole 
population of the "estimated” areas (where data regarding religion were not 
collected) was — as no doubt it was — Animistic Subsidiary Tables Nos I 1 I-A 
and II 1 -B appended to this Chapter show respectively the general distribution 
of Musalmans in the whole of Burma and in Lower Burma at the last and at 
the preceding Censuses In Lower Burma the total Moslem population has risen 
during the past decade from 210,649 to 287,187, 1 e , by 36 per cent Of every 
ten thousand souls in Lower Burma 509 are now, on an average, Muhammadans 
In 1881, and also in 1891, m a similar number of persons 452 Musalmans would 
have been found In his 1891 Report Mr Eales, in commenting on the identity of 
the figures for the two earlier years, pointed out that this meant that the increase 
m Musalmans between 1881 and 1891 had kept step exactly with the increase of 
the population of Lower Burma as a whole The 1901 figures show that the rate 
of progress in the Musalman population has since quickened somewhat In 
Upper Burma the rate of growth is not so high as in Lower Burma In Burma 
proper as a whole, the increase in the Musalman population is from 253,031 to 
337,083 , in other words, the provincial total is now 33 per cent higher than at the 
last Census The proportion of Musalmans to every ten thousand persons of all 
religions has risen from 333 to 365 Of the total Muhammadan population, 
" 49,896, or rather less than one-sixth, were at the 1901 Census enumerated m Upper 
Burma, the remaining five-sixths and over in the Lower Province The strong- 
hold of the faith is as is to be expected, when regard is had to the proximity of 
Chittagong, the Akyab district, which in itself is responsible for 155,162 or 
nearly half the Musalman population of the entire Province Nearly one-third 
of the inhabitants of Akyab profess the faith of Muhammad No other district 
m Burma approaches it in the matter of Musalman residents Rangoon comes 
next, but far behind, rvith a total of'43,012, a figure which represents a tnfle over 
18 per cent of its total population, and Mandalay district follows with 20,342 
In all the Muhammadans aggregate 3 7 percent of the total inhabitants of Burma 
proper whose religions have been returned If the calculation is made ort the 
population of the Province as a -whole including the Shan States and the Chin 
Hills the proportion falls to 3 3 per cent , for outside Burma proper there are 
comparatively few Muhammadans Taken on these larger figures Muhammadan- 
ism occupies the third place among the religions of the country 

54 There were 279,975 Hindus in Burma proper at the date of the 1901 Cen- 
Hmduism sus Within this particular area, therefore, Hinduism 

outnumbered Animism — even with the concession al- 
luded to in the preceding paragraph — by at least twenty thousand adherents, though, 
when the Shan States and Chin Hills figures are taken into account, this excess is 
converted into a deficit of rather over a lakh At the 1 891 Census the Hindu popula- 
tion of Burma proper — excluding the political areas — totalled 171,577 only. The 
Subsidiary tables appended to this chapter thus show us that in that area the 
Hindus have increased within the past ten years at the rate of no less than 63 
per cent , and that of every ten thousand persons inhabiting Burma proper, 303 on 
an average now profess the Hindu faith The rise of 63 per cent is lower than that 
which took place during the preceding decade (77 per cent ), and, when compared 
with the 1872 81 figure (140 per cent), dwindles into comparative insignificance 
As it is, however, itts nearly double the Muhammadan rate of growth during the 
same decade Everything points to the fact that the Hindus are gradually asserting 
their vast numerical superiority, and that, when their prejudices against sea voyages 
have been overcome, they are bound to outsfrip all other competitors In 1872 
the number of Musalmans in British Burma was nearly three times as great as 
that of Hindus Year by year during the past thirty years the disparity has been 
reduced , Census after Census has shown that the Hindus were creeping up. 
They are still behind the Muhammadans in number, and, so far as one can judge 
at this stage, they are not likely to have passed them even at the next decennial 
enumeration, but there seems to be no question that, unless the resources of 
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the country first give out they will in tbe cod oat number them. As in tho case of 
the Mujalmans the bulb of tho Hindus enumerated In Burma proper *t the re- 
cent Census were found In Lower Burma the Upper Burma n Hindus forming only 
13 per cent of the provincial total Mandalay 1* tbe only Upper Burma district 
where the Hindu* exceed four thousand m number There are more than twice 
as many Hindu* in Rangoon Town filooo than ui tho whole of Upper Burma and 
the Hanthawadd) district by itself boa*t* of a larger Hindu population than all 
the Upper Burma districts put together Token on the population of Burma pro- 
per Hinduism shows a percentage of 30. Computed on the Pronncul total mciad 
ing the Shan States and the Ohm tfill* where there were only 5 509 Hindu* 
altogether the percentage Call* to 3 7 It Is fourth moameroal strength of the 
religion* of the province 

55 The number of Christians in Burma proper m 1891 was l ao 768. This 

chrwuiw total ha* now nsen to 145 736 a figure which re- 

,rri ' u ” B1; present* an increase of a 1 per cent. The growth of 

tbo Christian popolati m during the deende that is just over is not so marked a* it 
was during the preceding decennial period. In 188 1 tbe returns showed 84,* 10 
Christians and the rut from this to the 1891 total meant an accession of strength 
to the extent of 434 per cent The reduction of the British garrison fs no doubt a 
fact that ha* operated to arrest the progress of the growth of the Christian popa 
latum in the province. \\ hat m crease there is is proportionately greater in Upper 
than in Cower Burma. In hi* 1891 Report Mr Eales said In regard to tbe Chris 
turns of Upper Burma — 

It nooltl be of r t Uk Lpper Burma I to our calculi! knit, u it U only if ter tho 
ana xatioo of tbo h idom of A a tbit our ml* lotsrl * h*\ bid free oppovt nitici since 
Tbebnv Ml earn to l no lb rone Tbe *Vi yeim that hire elapsed loco tbo procljmillon of 
Lord Duflexl *0 dp tbe Upper Prorloc* hire wlta *ed wowderfd extension of mUsum- 
*ry ark m m 00 districts of tbo ew!y wane ed pror nee *nd everything pofnli to tbo 
probili I ty that tbo ret rn* of 901 nlQ reveal still greater progress. 

Event* hare shown that Mr Eales surmise wa* correct Tbe Upper Burma 
Christians in 1891 totalled 8 786 In 1901 they had nsen m number to ta 107 
This increase of 38 per cent cannot but in some measure, te attributed to m 
creased activity in the mission field. In the Province a* a whole tho Christian* 
totalled 147 5*5 Of these between one-fifth and ere- rath were enumerated m tbe 
Toungoo District, which second only to Basse in m 1891 in its aggregate of Chru 
bans now shows the highest district total in this particular 

56 Tbe strength of the various Christian denominations ts shown In Imperial 

, Table \\ 11 Subsidiary Tables No*. Ill C and 1(1 D 

indicate the relative growth of tbe different sect* 
during the past n Lower Burma and Burma proper Before gouig into detail* 
demo miration by denomination, it may be weQ to diaw attention to the very Urge 
number of people who are shown in the table* under the head Denomination not 
returned. Some Tittle tune before tho date of the Census I issued a letter to Mhos 
ter* of religion ask mg them to assist in the enumeration by instructing the native 
members of then congregation* as far as possible how to answer the enumerator* 
when on tho night o l the census, they asked them to name the sect to which they 
belonged. I also suggested that it would be advantageous if those who could 
write were told how to write the came of their denomination m English or tbe 
vernacular I had hoped that this precautionary measure would have resulted in 
a very small aggregate of entries in which the Christian sect was not shown. In 
this respect I was disappointed for the number of cases in which column 4 of the 
schedule showed Christian only was surprisingly large. Here and there I 
was able to infer from the locality of enumeration what the sect of Native C hnst tans 
probahly was and to show the persons concerned accordingly but in nearly nineteen 
thousand cases the dal* seemed insufficient to Justify any assumption as to the 
sect of the Chratians concerned who in consequence were Dot placed in any 
specified denomination. Looking at the figures as a whole, it seems clear now that 
the bulk of Christians whose denormnations wore not returned must hare been 
Baptists. The number of Native Baptists 1* so large that 1 fear that the pastor* 
may hai o been unable with the best intentions to comply with my request in re 
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-spect of more than a portion only of their charges Toungoo gave the largest 
number of doubtful cases Here the Anglicans, the Baptists and the Roman 
Catholics are all active 

57 In Burma proper the Anglican communion totalled 12,961 males and 

8,555 females at the March 1901 enumeration There 
ng icans is a decrease since 1891 among Europeans, due doubt- 

less to the withdrawal of British troops here and there, but a very substantial 
increase among Eurasians and Natives, and, on the whole, the Lower Burma figures 
are 93 per cent higher and the figures for Burma proper 76 per cent higher than ten 
years ago The decrease among Europeans is confined to Lower Burma In 
Upper Burma the figures under this head show a slight advance since the last 
Census In Burma proper the comparison of totals cannot be carried back further 
than the 1891 Census, but in Lower Burma it will be seen that the growth among 
the Anglican community during the past ten years is proportionately far greater 
than at the preceding two decennia The figures given above do not comprise 
the totals for the Shan States and the Chin Hills In these latter areas there 
were 791 members of the Church of England on the 1901 Census night 

58 Like the Angjicans, the Roman Catholics show a decrease under the 

„ _ , , head of Europeans during the past decade, but an 

Roman Catholics v i j , i* ,t r 

increase on the whole and notably in the case of 
Native Christians There is further (what is not the case with the Anglicans) a 
falling off among the Eurasians It is, however, slight, and may m part be account- 
ed for by more correct classification The diminution m the European totals has 
its origin, no doubt, in the movements of British regiments As a whole the 
Roman Catholics have increased in Burma proper at the rate of 48 per cent since 
the last Census In Lower Burma the rate of increase for the same period is 
exactly the same A total of, 853 Roman Catholics, not included in subsidiary 
Tables Nos III-C and III-D, were enumerated in the Shan States and the Chin 
Hills in March 1901 

59 Except m the case of Eurasian females, there would seem to have been 

B a general decline m the strength of the Baptists, the 

ap ' most strongly represented denomination in Burma 

The diminution among Europeans, which is large, is no doubt real and is in all 
^probability due to the transfer of Baptist soldiers from Burma The decrease 
among Eurasians, which is small, is less likely to be an actual falling off in num- 
bers The drop in the total of Baptist natives is, as I have shown aoove, un- 
-doubtedly apparent only If we assume, as we may reasonably do, that by far 
the greater number of the natives who omitted to return their sect at the Census 
belonged to the Baptist communion, there seems to be no reason for thinking that 
this denomination has in reality gone down in numbers during the past decennium 
On the contrary it is probable that there has been a slight increase since 1891 In 
all 138 Baptists were enumerated in the Shan States and the Chin Hills The 
members of this sect muster m the greatest force in the Districts of Bassein and 
Toungoo 

60 Of the other Christian denominations the most numerous is the Methodist, 

. which numbers 1,238 adherents m Burma proper 

t er enomipa ions T-he bulk of the people classified under this head are, 

stnctly speaking, Wesleyans The Wesleyans have several missions m Burma 
.and manage one of the two Mandalay leper asylums In Burma proper the 
Methodist increase during the past decade has been one of 1 1 5 per cent After 
the Methodists in point of numbers come the Presbyterians They number in all 
620, of nhom 53 only were enumerated m Upper Burma. The Lutherans and 
Armenians come next Their totals show that, while the former denomination is 
rapidly gaming ground in Burma proper (399 as compared with 235 m 1891), the 
latter has increased there by only 6 per cent since th'e last enumeration It should 
be pointed out, however, that the Lutheran population, nhich consists largely of the 
Scandinavian and German sailors on board the ships in the ports of the province, 
is liable to marked fluctuations The Greek Church numbers only 6 7 adherents m 
JLower Burma and three in Upper Burma Of the minor denominations number- 
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ing 8 male* and ao female* the Plymouth brethren claim the largest number of 
members 

6l Sikhism was repre tented tn the province on the lit March 1901 by a total 
SikWwn. of 6 596 person* 5 733 of whom were males and 873 

fema'es. The Mutt ary Police claims the bulk of tbe 
Sikh population ot Burma. The total vs 3 higher than fa 1891 the femalta 
ha\ mg nsen In number during the decade to a greater extent than the male*. At 
the last enumeration the Census Superintendent opined that many persons who 
were Sikhs by religion had been included among the Hindu*. Experience fa tbe 
abstraction office hut il»Q*nmc that Mr Bales view was probably correct. \ cry 
frequentl) I ha\o found m the schedules that persons returned as Sikh by caste 
were entered as Hindus in column 4 and constant can. was required to ensure that 
Sikhs were not shown by the posters cm the red slips reserred for the Brahmame 
population. So substantial an increase among the Sikhs is hardly to be looked 
lor * hen regard is had to the reduction in the Military Police that ha* been effected 
during the past decade and 1 think I have warrant for assuming that tbe use 
in tbe strength ol the religion 1* to be accounted for partly by an improved system 
of abstraction The Sikh elements in tbo Burma regimcnta most not, howerer be 
lost sight of in a consideration of the matter The creation of these bodies ha* 
doubtless largely counterbalanced the dwindling ra the Sikh population cau sed by 
the reduction of the strength of the Military Police force. 

63 After tbe Sikh* the Jews come next m point of number*. Tbe growth 
... of the lat ter during the past decade is remarkable. In 

J 1891 they totalled 351 only They have now reached 

an aggregate of 68 J souls of whom 417 aro male* and 368 females As u to bo 
expected tbe bulk of tho Jews (373 males and 331 f .males) are domiciled in the 
town* of the province and considerably over half their number reside in Rangoon. 
They are a small but well to-do community 

63. Between tbe 1881 and the 1891 enumerations tbo Parsu increased by 
15 persons only namely from 83 to^8 At tbe 1901 
CJermis there was a more marked run m tbe Zoroai- 
tnan population to record. The Parsi community now numbers 1145 (160 male* 
and 85 ic males) or more than double what it numbered ten years ago. Tbe 
rise which must be due largely to immigration is far greater among tbo female* 
than among tbe male* The latter hare increased during tbe decade from 84 to 
160 while for tbe fourteen females returned at tbo Census of 1891 we now bare 
85 or a total just over six times as great With tbe wreak er sex among tbe 
Partis thus strongly reinforced one may Took with Mine confidence fora substantial 
addition to tbe ranks of the refigon before the 19 1 r enumeration. There were a 


addition to tbe ranks of the refigon before the 191 r enumeration. There were a 
total of 80 Pam males and 46 Parsi females in Rangoon chi tbe 1 it March iqoi 
while Mandalay returned aa of tbe former sex and 1 a of tbe Utter on the same date. 
64- Ninety three Jains returned themselves aa inch at the toot Census and 
... . of these 50 or rather more than half wero ennmer 


. of these 50 or rather more than half wero ennmer 

* 4U “" a- ated in the towns of tbe prormce. No companion 

with the figure* for tbe 1891 Census in respect of this religion is possible as no 
Jams were shown in the returns for that year There were doubtless Jains m the 
province ten rears ago but there stem good grounds far assuming that they were 
included fa the Hindu population Tbe sects of Jams, Gke the sects of other 


non Christian religions, were not returned m Burma at tbe recent Census and I 
was therefore tmablo to comply with a request made by tbe members of the 
Bharatrarshiya Digambar Jam M aha sab ha that entries should bo made agamst all 
Jams in tbs schedules, showing to which of tbe three Jam sects — the Digambara, 
tbe Sretamhara and the D bon da — each belonged. 
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Variation in strength 


0 f principal Christian denominations in Lower Burma since 1881 


Sect. 

Number 

returned 

Number 

returned 

Number 

returned 

Percentage of 
t anation, in 
crease ( + ) 
decrease ( — ) 

Percentage of 
variation, in- 
crease (+) 
decrease (— ) 

Percentage of 
net variation 
increase (+L 
decrease ( — ) 


1901 

1891 

1881 

1891—1901 

1881—1891 

1881— 1901 






ft 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

/ 

Baptists 

Roman Catholics 
Anglicans 

Methodists 

Presbyterians 

Lutherans 

Armenians 

Greeks 

Others 

65.337 
30,728 
17.414 
1.07 1 

567 
35 1 
240 
67 
17.944 

79.748 

20,828 

9,041 

523 

329 

234 

186 

13 

1,080 

55.874 

16,281 

10,058 

238 

655 

346 

! 131 

95 

j 541 

— 18 
+ 48 
+ 93 
+ 105 
+ 72 

+ 50 

+ 29 

+ 415 

+ 43 
+ 28 

— 10 
-1- 120 

— 50 

— 32 
+ 42 

— 86 

+ 17 

+ 89 
+ 73 
+ 35° 

— 13 

+ 1 

+ 83 

— 28 

Total 

133,619 

111,982 

1 84,219 

1 

+ 19 

+ 33 

+ 59 
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Variations m strength of principal Christian denominations m Burma proper since i8 9 i 


Baptists 

Roman Catholics 
- Anglicans 
Methodists 
Presbyterians 
Lutherans 
Armenians 
Greeks 
Others 


Sect 


1 



Number re- 
turned* 

1901 

2 

Number re- 
turned 

1891 


3 


66,722 

81,387 


36,252 

24,542 


21,516 

12,202 


1,238 

576 


620 

441 


399 

235 


256 

242 


70 

15 


18,653 

1,128 

Total 

1 145,726 

120,768 


1 



Percentage of 
variation, in- 
crease (+) de- 
crease ( — ) 


1891—1901 


4 


— 

18 

+ 

48 

+ 

76 

+ 

115 

+ 

4 i 

+ 

70 

+ 

6 

+ 

367 

+ 

21 


12 
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DIAGRAM 


Showing proportion borne by the adherents of the principal religions in Burma to each other and to the 

total population of the Provinces 
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Note — The parallelogram represents the total population of the Province whose religions have been 
recorded The shaded portions represent the proportion which the populations professing the non-Bud- 
dhist religions bear to each other and to the total population The unshaded portion of the parallelogram 
represents the Buddhist population. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Age, Sex and Civil Condition 

65 In the following paragraphs the age, sex and civil condition of the 

, , population of the province are discussed There is no 

Age returns to be first centered ^ & natura] divisl0n of the )nhabltants of 

a country than into males and females, and, speaking theoretically, the separation 
of the enumerated into sexes should be the first of the matters dealt with in this 
chapter to engage our attention Following, however, the order prescribed for 
adoption, we will in the first place consider what are the principal facts to be 
learned from a consideration of the figures of the ages of the people who were 
enumerated in Burma on the 1st March 1901. 

66 The “ age ” for census purposes was invariably the total number of years 
The ages returned Defimuon the person concerned had completed Professor 

of " age ” and classification of von Mayr in his Statistic and Lresellsclia/tslenre has 
ages shown how no system of age recording can be look- 

ed upon as wholly satisfactory that does not provide for an exact record of the year 
of birth of each person enumerated In a country like Burma, where horoscopes 
are common, the data relating to dates of birth would in all probability be com- 
paratively trustworthy, but India as a whole has doubtless not yet reached that stage 
of culture that would enable reliable results under this head to* be obtained As m 
1891, the system adopted in the classification of ages at the 1901 census was on 
the whole quinquennial The first five years of life were, it is true, tabulated 
separately, but from thence onwards the ages were grouped by fives till 59 was 
reached, after which all ages of 60 and over were dealt with together It is thus 
that ages are shown in Imperial Table VII, the table most intimately connected 
with the ages of the people Age-penods are shown also in Table VIII (Edu- 
cation), in Table XII (Infirmities), in Table XIV (Civil condition by age for select- 
ed races) and in Table XVIII (Europeans, &c , by race and age), but it is only in 
the Infirmities table that they are given m as much detail as in Table VII 

67 Much has been written about the probable want of accuracy m the age- 

, returns obtained at censuses, of the general ignorance 
ante accuracy m age-re urns. Q f their ages displayed by the people, of the tendency 

of the enumerated to return their ages m multiples of five or ten, of the habit of sub- 
stituting the current year of life for the number of completed years and of 
other innocent causes of error, to say nothing of the incentives to wilful misstate- 
ment afforded on the one hand by vanity and on the other by a revenue system 
which gives exemption from certain forms of taxation to persons of below and 
above certain ages Some of these disturbing factors exist, no doubt, m Burma, 
and it would be vain to look for anything approaching absolute accuracy in the 
age-figures secured Still, when everything is taken into consideration, I should 
be disposed to think that the data regarding age extracted from the Burma sched- 
ules were probably a closer approximation to the actual facts than those obtain- 
ed m any other province of the Empire , in fact, m the matter of accuracy, not far 
behind those of many European countries 

68 Subsidiary Table No I VA appended to this chapter gives the unadjusted 

Unadjusted age-retum a S es °/ :oo ,ooo of each sex The figures ha\e been 

specially obtained from the schedules of a few repre- 
sentative townships of Upper and Lower Burma The localities chosen were such 
as did not exhibit an undue preponderance of foreign immigrants, and may, I con- 
sider, be taken as fairly typical of the province as a whole It presents no very 
striking divergencies from the figures given in the table printed at page 109 of the 
1891 report The same phenomena are apparent throughout in both , the 
inevitable popularity of the multiples of five and ten, the first decline among males 
trom tour figures to three at the age of 29, and from three figures to two at the 
age of 69, the high place taken by 3 m the first five )ears of life It is clear that 
much the same causes have been at work m both tables When, howeser, we 
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compare these figures with the figures for India u a whole gTven at page 975 of 
Mr Baine* General Report for >891 we find very striking difference*. What m 
Burma b merely a marked preference for certain age* might in India generally 
almost bo called a craze. The following few example* w 3 I ihow how relatively small 
the popularity of the multiple* of fire and ten adverted to above 1* m Burma. 
The figure* are for e v er y 1 00 000 male* * — 



Whereas fn Burma the favoured figure* 30, 40 and 65 are never returned 
03 much a* five time* aa frequently as the figures b their doso neighbour 
bood, In India a* a whole 30 i* given more than twelve times is often as 99 and 
very nearly twenty time* as often as 31 while 40 is more than sateen time* 
popular as 39 and almost twentv five times a* popular u 11 It u much the 
lanio with other ages. To dwell on another point, it may no noted that, to afl 
intent* and purpose*, 18 28, 38 and 48 have been returned no more frequently in 
Burma than the age* in their immediate vicinity ( 97^ 99 37 39, &c.) 1 there 1* 
hardly any of that fondues* for number* ending with eight which 1* another 
feature of the Imperial figure*. The predilection for eight 1* due, fa India no 
doubt to the habit of counting by four* po*«bIy also to the influence of colloquial 
expression*. I cannot find that »uch colloquial expressions a* exist m Barm*, rack 
a*, for instance four five, dgbt ** fomicliqB) or 00808 a quarter (f a, of one 

hundred, or 95) have left any recognizable mi pres* ton on the age* returned at the 
enumeration. On the whole it seem* to me that there Ii ample fortification for 
the belief that Burman* generally have a Ur better idea of their age* and are far 
more likely to give them correctly to a census enumerator than toe majority of 
the inhabitant* of the Test of Bnti*h India. 


69. It would of course, however be futile to assume that even the Burma 

. , age-return* were an approximation to what by ngbt* 

cd incorrrft they shoo! d have been. To be of any real value for 

statistical purposes the figure* require to be adjusted 
or smoothed and this delicate process can be efficiently earned out only by an 
actuarial expert The services of Mr Hardy hare been secured by the Govern 
ment of India for the purpose of analysing and adjusting the age -re turns of the 
census and of preparing from these data Ufe- tables, tables of ago dittribuboii and 
birth and death rate* for the vanons province*, and he has been supplied with the 
required figures from Burma. It would, as the Census Commissioner has recent 
ly pointed out be useless to attempt to anticipate the result! of Mr Hardy** 
researches by preparing hfe- tables which would carry no weight and m view 
of what m bong done m this regard outside the purely Census offices, I do not 
propose to attempt even the approximate adjustment of ages which ha* been 
suggested by Mr Ruley to Provincial Superintendents. 

70. The mean age of the two typical set* of 100/700 of each sex whose un 

„ , adrustea arre* are given In Subsidiary Table No. IVA 

11 1,1 “** popaJek* 35 16 years for male* and 95 *8 yean for females 

Tins is 1 lightly higher ihsn the mean age for the whole province obtained in 1891 
(14 57 year* tor male* and 94 5 1 year* for females) The figures, based as they 
are on unsmoothed data, can at best only be looked upon as approximate bat, 
viewe d in the hght of the returns for India and Burma at the last Census, they 
may safely be regarded as near enough to the actual fact* for the purposes of a 
general comparison. The slightly higher mean for female* than for male* is not 
what would be expected in a community where the stronger sex is more largely 
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recruited from w ltbout than the w eaker, and indicates in all probability that the areas 
selected were on the whole rather below' the provincial average in their sum of able- 
bodied male immigrants than above it, for there can be no question that it was the 
immigrant element that in 1S91 raised the Burma mean for males above that for 
females Contrasted with the data furnished by the more civilized nations of the 
West, the Burma means are distinctly low, even lower than those for Italy (35 1 years 
for males and 35 4 years for females), which are a good deal behind those for the 
majont} of European countries In England and Wales the figures are 43 7 years 
for the stronger and 47 2 \ears for the weaker se\ and in Europe generally they 
seldom fall below 40 } ears 

Calculated on the figures for the ProMnce as a whole, as embodied in Imperial 
Table No VII, the mean age of the population is 25 04 years for males and 24 75 
for females J udged b) a European mean, the figures w ould a ppear to be somew’hat 
discouraging The Census Commissioner for India has, how ever, a word of warning 
to utter against the drawing of despondent inferences from the age-returns obtain- 
ed at a Census In a no'e on the subject of the ages of the people he writes as fol- 
low s — 

“ In connection with this is well is w ith tltegcncnl question of the value of the mean age 
of the hung, the following remarks of a leading German statistician deserve consideration 
' Great caution is ncccasir) in drawing far-reaching conclusions from statistics of the mean 
age of the living Like till trge statistical averages, such figures are of value rather for 
the questions which the) suggest than for lh r> answers which the) suppl) In the case of 
mean age this remark applies cquallv to its variations at different periods Nothing could 
be more fallacious than to assume, as has been done in Prance, that a rise in the mean age 
of the bung of itself indicates an increase in the duration of human life, for it is clear that 
the mean age is aflectcd not onK b) mortahtv but also b) the course of the birth-rate. If 
the births increase, the numbers in the }Ourger age groups increase also, and this reduces 
the mean age of the living On the other hand, if the birth-rate declines, the converse re- 
sult fo'lows A population winch is actuallv djing out is bound to show a constant rise in 
the mean age of the In ing ’ " 

71 that births in Burma are probably on tbe increase, the following few 

figures will show. They are a combination of the 
Projiomoaaic increase or de- i ola i s f or the two sexes and the three civil conditions 

crease in age periods since 1S91 . r , j e 1 1 

given against five Epical age-periods in subsidiary 
Table IVC appended to this Chapter, and show- the distribution over those age- 
periods of every twenty thousand of tbe population at the last two enumerations 


< — 10 
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40 md over 
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5 . 3 '° 

5.283 
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The rise m the lowest age-period is not very marked, but it is sufficiently 
patent to warrant an assumption either that the provincial birth-rate is improving, 
or that better care is taken of infants than in the past Probably both factors have 
been at work For the decrease apparent 111 the succeeding two age-periods, I 
w'ould hold the annexation of Upper Burma and the troublous days that followed 
it largely responsible For what corresponds generally to Mr Eaies' "reproduc- 
tive age-period,” that extending from 25 to 40 years, the figures are a good deal 
higher than in 1891 Increased immigration is of course one of the main causes — 
perhaps the mam cause— of the rise There has been no falling off among the 
seniors , the population of 40 years and over is numerically stronger than it was 
ten years ago, and the figures certainly contain no indication of anything save a 
diminution in the death-rate of the province 

72 Imperial Table No I shows us that of the 10,490,624 persons enumerated 
D _ .... in the Province on the night of the 1st March 1001, 

5>34 2 >°33 were males and 5,148,391 females, m 
other words, that 50'9 per cent of the provincial population was of the male 
sex and 49 1 per cent of the female, or that, for every thousand males there- 
were present 962 females This last figurfc is precisely the same as the corres- 
ponding figure for the 1894 .Census and if is clear that hone of the physiological 

13 
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and social force* that hate been at work danng the past decade hart been able ter 
materially alter the relative strength of the two tote*. In provinces which labour 
whether deservedly or not, under the suspicion of female infanticide Hbi matter 
of some moment to be able to assign causes for and to justify any marked dis- 
parity In the kim which is to the disadvantage of the weaker In Burma thl* 
gruesome factor does not come into play but u b incumbent on u», nevethcless 
to investigate the causes which hare operated to bring about what would not under 
normal condition*, bo expected ui a pnmnee Bke Burma, namely a marked pre 
pon defan ce of males, I look upon the preponderance as abnormal because there 
appear* to bo an almost universal tendency for the proportion between the sexes 
to move in far our of the weaker vessel according as the woman rises higher and 
higher in the social scale. In European countries, almost without exception, the 
censuses show rmxe females than males ("in Sweden In 1890 and in Norway in 
1 891 the proportions rose as high as 1,065 and 1 ,092 females respectively to every 
1 000 males) whereas m Asia it 13 tho exception not the rule for the females to 
outnumber the males and the same is the case in Africa In his Stuluhk and 
GeitUtckafltltkrt Professor Georg von Mayr gives the foDowmg figures for the 
four continents - — ■ 

CsmUm t— F *4»o 

~ _ 1/04 


Africa „ _ _ ~ t« 

America _ _ _ ~ _ 77J 

The same authonty goes so far as to say that if It were possible wholly to do away 
with the migration factor one might regard the excess of females over males or 
the reverse as a direct indication of the high or low estimation, as the case might 
be, m which the fair sex was held m the social world. 

Wire et mOglkb. d»» Moment der WanderreracUelm gen jnnx an*ra*cbaH«n, ao 
kfln te roan geradeia die TkiUiche rot bander en odrr manfstndiro Wslberilbencbaises ah 
Ansdmck der gat oder acitlrotneo soilalen Lage der Fran betrxchUa. 

Nowhere witbm the limits of British India, perhaps nowhere In Asia, a the social 
position of woman so assured as in Burma, and it is for us to consider why this 
position is not, as K should no doubt be, reflected In the sex figures of the pror 
in co why in a word, the figure for Burma is as low as 963 when m 1891 m Ben 
gal and Madras where women rank far lower in tho social scale, it was as high as 
1 006 and 1 ,oa 2. The reason is that whatever may be done m other countries tbe 
migration factor adverted to by Professor von Mayr cannot In Burma, be s$t aside 
or ignored As we hare seen in an earlier chapter about 13 per cent, of the m 
crease of the population of Lower and 3 8 per cent of that of tbe population 
of Upper Burma is due to foreign immig ration and, as the great balk of tho 
immigrants are males tbe ratio of males to females u disturbed to a Very appred 
able extent 

73 That it is tbe foreign that is the disturbing element is amply shown br tho 
district figures given m Subsidiary Table No. IVB 
Dhtria pnjporti<»i, Laww appended to this chapter There are 36 districts in 
JrTI!a ' Burma proper of these 30 are in Lower Burma, 

where immig rsrion has most markedly sheeted the population totals and the re- 
maining to ra Upper Burma, where the indigenous element is stronger Of the 
Lower Burma districts all but five (Kyaukpyu, Promt, H emails, Tavoy and 
Tbayetmyo) show an excess of males, while of the Upper Burma districts all but 
four (Mandalay Bhamo, Myitkyina and tbe Ruby Mines) exh i bi t a preponderance 
of females. I must confess that I am unable adequately to account m Lower 
Burma for the excess of males in the districts of Northern A rakin and Salween, 
where conditions axe such as to lead one to anticipate a numertcxDy superior 
female population It may in part be due to two causes which have been found 
to operate among wild com inanities and which are toothed upon below In the 
case of sH tbe other districts of Lower Banna tbe surplusage of males can nearly 
always be traced back to the presence of Indian or other immigrants. In Promo 
and Tbayetmyo any addition to the male population that may have been caused 
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by the influx of foreigners has been more than counterbalanced by the exodus of 
able-bodied Burman men as harvesters to the delta, and a similar depletion seems 
to have been taking place in Henzada In this last-named district, as in Thayetmyo, 
the males were m 1891 in excess, but are now in the minority In Rangoon city 
the disparity between the figures for the two sexes reaches its high-water mark 
There were 165,545 males as against only 69,336 females m the city on the 1st ' 
March 1901, and the totals for 1891 give no indication that anything approaching 
the normal ratio between the sexes will be established there for many years to 
come In fact, the proportion of females to males has been dropping uninterrupt- 
edly for the past thirty years Rangoon is merely typical of the state of things 
that exists generally throughout Burma, according as there are few or many 
Indian immigrants to affect the sex figures How many of these immigrants are 
permanent settlers and how many mere industrial birds of passage it is impossible 
for us to say It is much to be regretted that we have not now the opportunity 
that the Deputy Superintendent had in 1 88 1 of forming a conception of what the 
relative strength of the sexes would have been in Lower Burma at a period of 
the year when milling was over and the harvest had been reaped Had such an 
opportunity been given, we should doubtless have had figures as suggestive as 
those which Mr Copleston was able to comment on m paragraph no of his 
Report 


74 

District 

Burma 


Turning now to Upper Burma we may take it that the preponderance of 
females m 12 out of the 16 distncts is the normal 
proportions. Upper outcome of the physiological forces at work In the 
other four special causes appear to have operated to 
send down the total of females as compared with that of the males What they 
are is not always very» plain In Mandalay district and city the excess of males 
over females is insignificant, and may be put down entirely to the military and 
foreign Indian elements in the district Like factors have been at work no doubt 
in Bhamo, Myitkyina, and the Ruby Mines, but I question whether they account 
for the whole of the difference between the sexes In the Ruby Mines district the 
concourse of ruby miners and the presence of large numbers of Maingtha coolies 
must further have swelled the male total, but it seems as though one must look 
further than this even for the cause of the general disparity It is not inconceiv- 
able that it may have been due to the wilful omission 
of females from the retans At page 345 of h.s 
General Report of 1891, Mr Baines, when comment- 
ing on the deficiency of females in several of the provinces of India, says — 


,( The above remarkable discrepancies must represent a state of fact or a state of feel- 
ing That is, the difference between the two sexes in point of numbers must be real, and 
thus due to some general and widespread cause, natural or social, or else it must exist only 
in the census returns and he due to the estimation in which women are held by their male 
relatives * * * there is the inclination on the part of .some classes of householders 

* * * to assume that an enquiry such as the census, instituted by the Government, 

is very unlikely to be applicable to individuals of so little importance as girls and women, so- 
that the latter are simply ignored in making the return without any intent to deceive. Then 
again, there comes the third section of the community who are open to suspicion in this re- 
spect, and that consists of the small settlements of forest tribes m the wilder parts of some 
of the hill tracts, who deliberately conceal the number of their women, not on either of the 
grounds abovementioned, but from mere ignorant apprehension of what may follow the 
acquisition of this information by persons outside their tnbe ” 

Mr Stirling’s report on the Census Operations in the Northern Shan States 
bears direct testimony to the fact that the first at any rate of the above states of 
feeling existed within his charge Old people who were past work, we are told, 
were not thought by the enumerators worth counting , pdngyis and nuns were 
omitted because they had renounced the world and its allurements , lunatics and 
cripples “ because they are below the level of human beings ” There is no special 
reference here to the ignoring of females generally, but the tendency to treat non- 
entities m the body politic as neghgeable quantities for enumeration purposes is 
clearly indicated I can only account for the whole of the deficiency of females 
in the three districts aforesaid, and possibly also in Salween, by the operation among 
the Kachins and other backward communities m the north and east of the pro- 
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vtoco of the Bril and probably also of the *econd of the factor* alluded to by the 
Ljto Census Commissioner for India. I am aware that tho figure* for some of the 
■wilder nr car, where a similar state of thing* might be expected to exat, lend no 
fupport to tm* theory Though in the Aral: an Hill Tract* male* are in exce**. m 
the Chin Hflli and in the Shan State* generally, there is a surplusage of female*, 
and in kntha the fair sex predominate* Much however depend * upon national 
idiosyncracie*. 1 think it quite conceivable that a cocr»e of action suggested In 
particular cu-cum*tance» to a Kachui might differ considerably from that occurring 
in like condition* to a Chm or a Karen. Much too depend* on the manner m which 
the enumerated are approached by the enumerator* Moreover I hold that it 1 * 
not impossible that the race** of female* in the Shan State* and the Chin Hill* may 
hole been *o great that even tho working of the cause* in question failed to brmg 
the totil of the weaker sex below that of the stronger I have been particularly 
•truck by a parmge in tho Census Report of Mr U ouster Assistant Political Officer 
ksrenni printed at pages Ixxn to Ixxiv of the Appendices to this Toltraie in which be 
says that dunng his census tour* through his charge, namely at a time when be roost 
la re been mor thanurdmanly alive to any noticeable features in the population 
as a whole he always found a superabundance of female*. One would have 
imagined that an excess that was patent enough to force itsdf upon the Assistant 
Political Officer * attention would have left it* impress on the figure* i strange to 
say the totals actually are, males, 33,148) female*, *3647 there is a positive 
race** of 501 in the males instead of a deficiency an excess that swallow* up the 
whole of the addition to the popula ion caused by the Military Police and other 
non indigenous male strangers and leave* a substantia] balance m favour of the men 
to be accounted for \\ halcier may have been the case ejewhere there »eemi 
to be no question that some portion of the women and girl* whom Mr \\ ooster 
saw were never included cn the Karcnru estimate There rf nothing to show that 
there is a paucity of women among the kachm*. On tbe contrary m his North 
ern Shan State* Report, Mr Stir I mg tells u* that m the estimated area* kachm 
families averaged fire persons two male* and three females,** and wonders whether 
an equally large excess of female* rs apparent in the census of Kschins elsewhere. 
H whet was tbe case in North Hscnwi was the case m the neighbouring Kachm 
area m the Ruby Mine* (and it is quite possible that it was) the fact would hare 
been disclosed by the census figure* unless one or both of the cause* above 
referred to had led to the omission of a number of female* from the enumeration. 


75 An insight into the normal condition of thing* m regard to the relative 

strength of tbe sexes m Burma Is afforded ns by Im 
RdrfJr* rtr^rh oi ib* pctJ Table No XI which give* the both places of 

vtotc th e enumerated- From it wo learn that of tho folk 

who were recorded m the schedules on the night of tbe lit March 1901 a total 
of <p 888 1 24 had been bom withm the Dmit* of tbe province, and that of these 
indigenous person* 5 010 873 were female* and only 4,877,35a m a le* . The figure* 
in tm* Table are DluimruUng, not only in to far a* they show how decidedly tbe 
weaker sex preponderate* among tbe home-born, but as proving how moch of the 
Burmin emigration from Upper to Lower Burma 1 * undertaken by male*, and repre- 
sent* the search on the part of indigenous men and boy* for work in localities more 
favoured than then own for the. female excel} of 133,610, while distributed over 
fifteen of the sixteen Upper Burma districts, 11 confined to six cady of the Lower 
Burma area*. In the remaining fourteen Lower Burma distncti there a surplusage 
of male* even among the country bora. Jndged by these figures tbe migration 
shows signs of bong to a considerable extent temporary only Had it been more 
generally permanent, 1 believe that more wive* would have come with the men. 

76 Subsidiary Table No I VB appended to thus chapter abowa the number 

erf frank, toeroj I ooo mlej bj mtmj dim.™, 

«■ .. c»-.p«r*i wreath at district* and cities, a* returned at tbe List four cen 
i*™** “ •■"i. suae*. For Upper Burma tho companion can only 

be earned back to the 1891 enumeration, and an the assumption that tbe figure* 
for the Upper Chin d win and tbe district* of what 1* now the Mandalay dmnon 


tie variations between the figure* for the two censuses. 'Where }be data are faijf J; 
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tellable they show on the whole an alteration of the totals in favour of the male 
sex Of all districts in Burma the Lower Chindwin has the largest proportion of 
females to males (1,266 to 1,000) This, though far higher than that of any other 
portion of the province, is lower than at the close of the preceding decenmum, when 
it was 1,292 The matter has not been touched upon in the district report, and I 
presume that there is no special reason for this very large preponderance of females 
The figures are presumably due to the ordinary causes A normal excess of females 
has tio doubt been converted into an abnormal one by the emigration of able-bodied 
male harvesters and boat and raft coolies to other districts In Lower Burma the 
fluctuations since 1872 are very marked In Rangoon and Myaungmya the pro- 
portion of the weaker to the stronger sex has been steadily declining, while m 
Amherst, Kyaukpyu, Sandoway, Prome, Thayetmyo and Toungoo the movement 
in favour of the females has been uniform through the three decades In all the 
other districts 'what increases or decreases are apparent have not been maintained 
through the thirty years under review In Hanthawaddy for instance, m the in- 
terval between the 1872 and 1881 enumerations, the proportion bome by the 
females to the males fell from above to below three quarters , by 1891, however, 
the tide had turned in favour of the women, and the figures for the last census show 
that the females have dunng the past ten years still further re-asserted themselves 
numerically, though rot by any means to the same extent as dunng the preceding 
decenmum ’ Precisely the same “ see-saw” phenomena are apparent m the Pegu 
district In what I may call the “ immigration ” distncts these fluctuations are, 
of course, to be looked for 
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As I have shown elsewhere, the collection of vital statistics in the province 
has not reached a stage that allows of much use being 
Low^ h Burma. deathS by SeSCS ma de of the returns for census purposes Taking, 

' e ‘ however, what data there are, we learn that in Lower 

Burma there were registered dunng the ten years 1891 — 1900, the births of 
707,223 males and of 658,052 females Here the preponderance of male births is 
in accordance with the practically universal rule that in the aggregate more boys 
than girls are born into the world The excess of male over female births (1,070 
male to every 1,000 female) is slightly in advance of the 1891 figure (1,067) and 
may be said on the whole to range fairly high It is, however, lower than that 
recorded in some countries and need not be regarded as in any way exceptional 
Professor Conrad m his Grundnss sum Studiuin dei Politischen Oekononne 
tells us that in Europe the excess seldom rises above 1,080 male to every 1,000 
female births, and seldom falls below 1,030 Of the deaths registered during 
the same decade 589,558 were those of males and 470,551 those of females, 
that is to say, for every 1,000 deaths of females registered dunng the ten years 
in question there were registered the deaths of no less than 1,252 males It is a 
well established physiological fact that the stronger suffers from a higher rate of 
mortality than the weaker sex, and therefore an excess of male over female deaths 
is to be looked for The dispanty would not, however, have been nearly so great 
had normal social conditions prevailed in the area in question As it is, the fact 
that the preponderance is unusually high is due largely, if not solely, to the pre- 
sence m Lower Burma of an exceptionally large number of males, indigenous and 
non-indigenous This one-sided addition to the population is so disturbing a factor, 
ahd the figures on which the ratios are based are so far from perfect, that it seems 
useless to speculate on what the proportion between the deaths of the two sexes 
would be in Lower Burma if conditions were normal, but, looking at the birth 
figures, which are not affected by immigration, there seems no reason to think that 
it would be anything out of the common 

78 No new feature was introduced at the 1901 census into the system of 

classification by civil condition The three-fold dm- 
sion of the people into married, unmarried and 
widowed was adhered to In the spirit of the instructions published at the 1891 
enumeration, orders were issued to the enumerators to treat all divorced persons as 
widowed, not as maimed or unmarried The question of how to classify the di- 
vorced is always a somewhat difficult one, but, so far as this province is concerned" 
their treatment as widows or widowers, as the case may be, is quite unexceptionable' 
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moar o* ttii casus or unut*. 


Remarriage after divorce i» extremely common m Burma, and divorce Si in the eye* 
of the people, *o far leii serious a ttep than In Europe that them is every reason 
for believing that divorced persons who had a second time ventured on matrimony 
practically always returned thcmtclres as married and not as dirorced when ques 
t toned by the enumerator so that the totals of widowed shown hi the tables prob- 
ably represents very Uttlo over and above the population who hare actually been 
bereft by death of their wires cr husbands, 

79. Volumes might bo written about marriage among the inhabitants of 
Burma, h most suffice here to touch upon one single 
U*rrtir»i pom t which in new of certain questions that hare been 

put to Provincial Superintendents of Census by the Census Commissioner for India 
seems to need to bo emphasised That 1 j the absolutely secular nature of the 
ro imago ceremony Religion plays .as poor a pan In it as does the tender pas- 
sion m the unions of the great bulk of the Inhabitants of India proper no interval 
separates the ceremony from the date on which conjugal relations commence so 
that when wc are asked in Burma to ascertain and report what seasons are deem- 


marrying or for consummating his mamage than he does for drafting a lease or 
filing a law suit When the promptings to matrimony come he gets roamed, and 
la done with iL The questions alluded to possess, no doubt considerable interest 
if we are to believe that the place in the calendar assigned to tbe mamage season 
affects the sex of the children bom mto a given community It is unfortunate 
that they admit of no reply in Burma 

8a Below are given, side by side the proportions borne by tbe represents 
|otl(frk , gaTm tires of the three civil conditions in each sex to the 
rid art *Wrd po?+- total population whose ages were recorded at the last 

Ut **- two enumerations — 

M»U -rt*rrVJ _ _ _ 

VtrmU, utwrkd ~ „ MS tjw 

SIbu, Dumad _ *cr aoo 

F«mili,iMrtW — _ 80 I7 

Wowd „ _ ri ra 

Vtmaia, waiowad „ _ ~ 57 n 


The actuals on which these percentage* are based are large enough to be of 
considerable statistical value- Looked at as a hole, the fig ur es cany on their lace 
an indication that mamage is not now quite so freely resorted to as u was a decade 
back, for tn the caa* of both sexes, the percentage of tbe unmarried has risen to an 
extent which cannot be wholly accounted for by an improvement ra the bath-rate 
during recent year*. Among the males this increase is counterbalanced by a 
iGght reduction m the married and by a proportionately rather larger fall m the tale 
of the widowers Among the females on too other hand, wires, oke spuiateri are 
more numerous now than m 1891 and the whole of tbe relative increase m the case 
of the unmarried and mamed has to bo met by tbe widows in whose ranks there 
is a sensible diminution. Leaving out of consideration tbe fluctuation m the 
birth and death rates, regarding which we have nothing of real utility 00 record 
the inference to be drawn from these percentages is that among tbe men re- 
marriage is somewhat commoner than it was ten years ago but that the increase 
m second marriages is not sufficient to counteract the diminution m tiw total of 
husbands caused by tbe greater reluctance of the bachelors of Bunns to enter the 
mimed state whereas among ihe women though matrimony is not so readily 
embarked on by spinster* as heretofore, the greater willingness of widens to re- 
marry has prevented the proportion of wires from dropping below the i8yi level 
81 The working of the above social phenomena is brought out in rather 
greater detail by the figure* contained m Subsidiary 
by m mixi aft- Table No. IVC which shows the dutriboboa by cml 
condition and mam ago period* of 10 000 of each 
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sex at the last two enumerations The increase, in the case of both se\es, in the 
number of married children of between ten and fifteen years of age is indicative 
mereh of the increase in the total of Indian immigrants in the province For 
the population of between 15 and 25, that is to sa}, among those persons who 
have armed at an age at which the majority of first marriages have been con- 
tracted in Burma, there is a marked falling off among the married men and only 
a slight increase among the married women By the time the 25 — 40 age-period 
has been reached the married males have risen again in number Here we may 
claim to see the operation of prudential motives, which tend to defer the marriage 
day to a more and ever more mature age, but the very appreciable decrease among 
the widowers m this age-period shows also that a portion of the difference be- 
tween the proportions per 10,000 for the two enumerations must be put down to 
re marriages Exactl) the same may be said regarding the female figures cover- 
ing this space of 15 years In the last age-period (40 and over) both widow's 
and widowers show a proportionate falling off during the decade that is past, but 
the diminution is not counterbalanced by any increase among the married, for 
wives and husbands too have declining figures to exhibit, while the unmanned 
totals are pract cally double vvliat they were at the previous census For this age- 
period we must, therefore, presume that re-marriage has not been able to affect 
the totals, and may look for a possible cause of such diminutions as the figures 
show in a rather higher rate of mortality among those who have entered wedlock 
than among those w ho hav e not In India an increase in the re-marriage of widow's, 
such as seems to be disclosed by the above figures, would be a symptom of con- 
siderable significance In Burma no special interest can be held to attach to the 
data What is more to the point in this province is the fact that the age of mar- 
riage appears to have risen to a slight extent On the whole, so far as they go, 
the percentages may be regarded as satisfactory 

82 Any table showing the variation of the strength of the three civil condi- 

tions from locality to locality is m Burma of interest 
Distribution b\ civil condition mainly ]n so f ar as that variation is regulated by the 

presence of non-indigenous immigrants whose social 
economy differs from that of the people of the country Subsidiary Table No 1 VD 
printed at the end of this chapter gives the distribution by civil condition of 10,000 
of each sex for the natural divisions of the province , and though some of its columns 
tell us nothing, others are a clear though indirect indication of the spread of the 
Indian immigrant popu’ation over the land In Rangoon city, for instance, the ab- 
normally high proportion of married among children of between ten and fifteen 
years of age (53 in every 10,000 for males and 21 for females) bears indubitable 
testimony to the presence of foreigners among whose institutions infant marriage 
plays a prominent part Similarly, the higher ratio of males m the prime of life 
in Lower than in Upper Burma speaks to the immigration of able-bodied workers 
from Madras and Upper Burma into the Southern areas of the province 

83 Imperial Table No VII, giving, as it does, data for each of the principal 
religions of the province, will furnish the reader with a fairly adequate concep- 
tion of the civil condition of the indigenous population on the one hand and 
of the foreign immigrants oii the other Religion is, however, after all, not 
altogether a reliable test of nationality m Burma, and perhaps the most profitable 
statistics regarding marriage among the people with whom we are most intimately 
concerned, namely, the natives of the soil, are to be gathered from the columns of 
Imperial Table XIV, which gives the civil condition by age for 50,000 of each 

_ , , sex for the principal indigenous races of Burma, the 

genous ract 11 ’ 0 y agC " ' Burmese, the Shans, the Chins, the Karens and the 

Kachins The mam object of the table, as originally 
prescribed, was to throw light on the prevalence of infant marriage, the extent of 
the prohibition of widow re-mamage and the prevalence of female infanticide 
None of these are questions that can be regarded as in any w'ay burning in Burma, 
and at first sight the utility of the figures in this province seemed to me problem- 
atic The Census Commissioner, however, pointed out that it was a pity to miss 
this opportunity of obtaining in Burma data by which to measure the effect of the 
arbitrary matrimonial systems which prevail in India, and accordingly the table was 
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adopted In a somewhat modified form. Subsequent facts ham amp!/ demon 
strated the wisdom of Mr Risley s suggestion When discussing the value of the 
table comparatively early in the operation* 1 had not had an opportunity of study 
ing the question of the extent to which endogamy and exogamy prevailed m Bar 
mi. Smce then however 1 ham gone Into this interesting subject as fully u the 
limited time at my disposal has allowed, and ham summonsed the few facts on the 
subject that I ham collected from various sources at the end of Chapter VIII of 
this volume. Bnefly pot it appears to be the cate that wh 3 c m the clams endo 
gamy and exogamy may be said to be non-existent among the hill tribes, both to 
the cost and to the west of Burma proper custom has placed considerable res trie 
twna on marriage. For an outline of the nature of these restrictions 1 would refer 
to the paragraph m question. It win be interesting to consider whether any of 
these matrimonial limitations hare left any impress on the figures m Table xIV 
In the case of the k acinus and the Karens they would certainly teem to hive done 
so It u true that the Karens selected for exhibit ran In the table were for the most 
part not of the classes among whom the V^Per Burnt Gaaeltnr teaches us endo- 
gamy is more than ord manly rampant For them unfortunately we hare no 
figures relating to etril conditions as rathe main they Inhabit the estimated areas 
ot Karentu. Still 1 believe that a certain proportion of endogamist* haro been m 
eluded in the 100 ooo Karen males and females whose age and cml condition hare 
been shown tn Table \IV Both in the case of males and females the total of 
mimed Karens and Kachios tn every 50 000 of each sex is very much below the 
corresponding figures relumed for the Burmese and Shins respectively aj the 
fofiowmg figures mil show — - 

Stale*. FemJw. 

B«r»e»o _ _ n/74 w\goo 


SJwjm _ _ _ ro.j3 to, 1 fig 

Kama _ 4W 8,1 hi 

K»rtuo» _ ~ l»^l lG*9» 

I believe that we have hens an actual demonstration of the effect prodaced by 
their marriage customs or the two first named indigenous races. After a perusal 
of the above figures and knowing what we do know of our Western Hill tribes, it 
comes more or less as a surprise to learn that the Chm totals (ai 764 males and 
15* females tn 50 000 of each *ex) are higher than the Burmese and Shan 


Taken on a proportion only o{ the total population the data cannot of course have 
the tame weight aa if they had been calculated on the population as a whole. I 
befieve, however that the numbers are large enough to warrant a belief that, as a 
role, the Chin unlike the Karen and the Kacfatn, is not deterred from matrimony 
by any B nutation of tbe area from which be is allowed to select a consort. It is 
somewhat strange that ra polygamous races Eke tbe Burmins the ShinJ and 
tbe Kachans, tbe proportion of mimed females in a lakh of peraons selected at 
random should be lower than that of momed males, Ur Eales has, however fn 
hit 1891 Report, already commented on tbe fact that polygamy can hardly be 
said to have left any appreciable mark on the census returns, and m communities 
where tbe marriage tie is »o loose and connubial relations are so hapbaxard as among 
the bill tribes of Burma, it is almost impossible to predicate with any certainty 
tbe outcome of an enumeration of tbe mimed by sexes. One thing that Imperial 
Table No- XIV seems to make dear os that marriages are not as a rule contract 
ed at to early an age among tbe less ariEred hill folk as among the Borman 
population proper and that m respect of immature unions the Shan figure* ap- 
proximate those for the Chma, Karens and Kachrns more ciosdy than they do 
those for the Burmese. 
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Grand 

i Total 

100,000 

100,000 
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CHAPTER V 


Education 

84 In Chapter VII of his Report Mr Eales has dwelt at some length on the 

unsuitability of the educational classification adopted 
improved sj stem of educational at the 1891 Census, namely, that which divided the 

population into (1) literates, (2) learners and (3) 
illiterates The anomaly of a system which places the advanced student on a 
lower educational level than the ploughman who has just— but only just — the requi- 
site smattering of the first two of the three R’s, and which has produced figures so 
unreliable 'as those adverted to by Mr Maclagan in Chapter VII of the Punjab 
Report for 1891, is so obvious that it is hardly surprising that this threefold classi 
fication should have been discarded in 1901 in favour of one which recognizes 
only two educational classes, the literate and the illiterate, namely, those able and 
those not able to read and write Even under the simplified system there is still 
boundless scope for difference of opinion as to the precise amount of reading and 
,, writing required to place an individual in the category of literates, and it is well 
clearly to recognize that the returns can give at best but a very superficial view 
of the range of education in a province like Burma where, while scholarship is 
uncommon, absolute ignorance of the alphabet is comparatively rare Such as it 
is, however, the information contained in the schedules is far more likely to mark 
with accuracy the dividing line between the lettered and the unlettered now that 
it is possible to dismiss entirely from consideration one of the points which in 
1891 left room for variety of treatment 

85 The alteration in classification, though in itself eminently desirable, de- 

tracts somewhat from the value of a comparison of the 
impossibility of fully contrasting figures of the recent census with those of the censuses 
ous Censuses preceding it Generally speaking, there would seem 

to be und facte grounds for assuming that those 
returned as '“literate ” at the recent census must correspond more or less roughly 
with the “ literates ” and “ learners ” of the 1891 enumeration, but the experi- 
ence of the past shows us that the assumption may often be a rash one It may 
be that ten years ago care was, as a rule, taken to include among those under in- 
struction only those who had actually embarked on a course of tuition, but there is 
no warrant that here and there the expression “ under instruction ” may not have 
been construed as liberally as by some of the enumerators of Kyaukpyu who, in 1 88 1 , 
sanguine to a fault, took the will for the deed and treated as learners the offspring of 
parents who " intended at some time or other ” to send their children to a school 
or monastery. For the purposes of comparison with other countries "where the 
distinction between learners and literates is not preserved, Mr Eales classed in 
his Report those under instruction with the literates The Census Commissioner 
for India, however, inclines to the view that persons shown as “learning” at for- 
mer enumerations should not be treated as literate for the purposes of the 1901 
Census This opinion has been arrived at by him after a perusal of some of the 
returns for the present enumeration These would appear to show that as a rule 
those under tuition have not ordinarily been shown as literate, and Mr Risley has 
therefore inferred that in 1881 and 1891, when learners were separately dealt with, 
they were still more likely to have been excluded from the ranks of the literate 
For these reasons I have decided ordinarily to treat the literates of the 1901 
enumeration as correspojiding with the literates of the previous censuses It will, 
however, always be safest to judge from the figures themselves how far such a 
classification is justified m a comparison with earlier returns 

86 There is another matter which militates against a detailed comparison of 

Alteration of age periods * he fi g u ^ s for the two enumerations , that is the altera- 
tion in the age periods selected for exhibition in the 
table dealing specially with the education of the people as a whole— -Imperial 

1 6 
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Table No, VIII In 1891 the periods selected lor exhibition In tbo oducatioa 
table for that Census (Imperial Table No. I\) were three in number namely 0—15 
> 5 — a 5 a 11 ^ a 5 and over The age period* now adopted are four to tefocted as 
to divide the younger member* of the literate population up into groups corre- 
•pooding approximately to primary secondary and higher education. They arc 
0 — 10 10 — 15, is — 30 and 20 ana over The two lint of the 1901 age period* 
combined cover the tame ground ax tbo firit of the 1891 age period* but after 
the age of fifteen has been passed a contrast by ago period* of the figures for 
the recent and for the previous Cense* Is Impracticable 

87 There a one more pomt of special importance in connection with the defi 
nitioo of literacy which should bo kept in view when 
< * Jr * U * to a commit of the returns of the last consul with those 
of previous enumerations 1* undertaken. In 1891 the 
instruction* for fitting up column 1 2 of the Schedule for tbc enumeration of that 
year concluded with the fofloamg passage j— 

Enter as Illiterate those who am not ad r inrtructloa and who do not know bow 
t both read and write, or who can read but not arite or caa« 3 jn their name 
bat not read 

The last eight word* are those to which I would draw ipecud attention. They 
exclude from the rank of literates all person* whose accomplishments with the pen 
and pencil extend no further than to the tcrawfing of their name at the foot of a 
petition or a receipt This class waj similarly denied admission into the literate 
category in 1881 The principle underlying tins distinction is indicated in one of 
the earlier paragraph* of Chapter VI of the Census Commissioner'* General 
Report for India 1891 in the following word* s — 

Then a rain, la tbc presoot day so many messenger*, porters and other meiUIs 
find It to their adr* tage to be able to sign their oames that they acquire 
tba amoa t of literature without ever d ran dog beyond It and it was held 
adnsablo to specially exclude this daas from the category of literate. 

In the 1901 instructions for filling up column 14 of tbo Schedule ( Literate or 
Illiterate") no reference wax made to tho treatment of these Illiterate signer* and 
the questions therefore an sc were they a* a rule mclnded among the literates at 
tho recent enumeration and, if they were, are tbor total* likely to nave affected the 
aggregate of bteracy to an appreciable extent ? I should on tbc whole be disposed 
to answer both questions m the affirmative. If it were a question of omitting or 
not omitting from the roll of literates a handful of bill collectors in the few mercan 
tile centre* of the country it would matter bat little whether persons wbo could sign 
their names and nothing more were treated as literate or not In Burma, however 
it » more than a question of a few commercial menial*, foe a very substantial tec 
too qf the male indigenous community hovers on the border line betw een literacy 
and flbteracy and tt needs often bnt a tnSe to turn the acale 000 wav or the other 
High a* a tbo proportion of the educated to the total population o l tbo province, 
it would be vain to suppose that the lettered Borman was removed by many degreej 
from his unlettered countryman. The monastic curriculum is i»t severe and at best 
tbo literacy of tbe bulk of the folk is a plant of shallow growth. A few years neg 
loot will often suffice to wither it, and it not infrequently happens that the only 
remnant of hi* early teaching left to a man who would resent on hand tho imputa 
tioo of illiteracy 1* found when tbe matter is looked into to bob* power of append 
tag hi* own signature to a document With a keen and conscientious enumerator 
such an one would have been treated a* an illiterate at tho 1 88 1 and 1 89 1 Censuses 
while there u nothing to show that, provided he could laboriously inscribe the 
letter* of his name he would not at tbe recent enumeration hare been assumed to 
be capable of spelling tbe result and on the st ren gth of this performance have 
been assigned a place iu the dignified ranks of the Etarate, It u far from likely 
that tbe number added to tbo literate population of the province by the omission 
from tbe instructions of tho eight wards aforesaid is anything very great, but the 
facts that that onnwon existed and that it probably had an influence of it* own 
upon the figures cannot reasonably be ignored 
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88, Under conditions so different it is obvious that to embark upon a minute 

and detailed comparison of the 1891 and 1901 edu- 

Actual increase m literacy ob- ca tion figures would be mere waste of ink and paper 
scured by increase of Census area , , , , , j . 

There is nothing, however, to be urged against our 
learning what tve can from a few of the most salient points that strike the eye 
when the data for the two enumerations are placed side by side “ Compared with 
other provinces and even with some of the countries of Europe ” writes Mr Eales m 
paragraph 146 of his Report “ Burma takes a very high place in the returns of those 
able both to read and write ” The 1901 literacy figures for the whole of India 
are not yet available for reference, but such of the provincial data obtained at the 
last enumeration as are to hand give every indication that Burma will, as it did m 
1891, head the list in point of education The actual total of literates in the 
province on the 1st March 1901 was not much below that returned by the Madras 
Presidency, which has a population more than three times as numerous as Burma 
In Madras the figure was 2,436,743 In this province it was 2,223,962, and of 
this total 1 ,997,074 were males and 226,888 were females This means practical- 
ly that on an average in every five persons then living in Burma one individual 
would have been found who was able to read and write At the 1891 Census there 
■were only 1,5 16,304 literates of the former and 89,393 of the latter sex It is true 
that, in addition to these literates, there were 227,498 males and 18,226 females 
under tuition, but, however W'e decide to treat these learners of 1891 for the pur- 
- poses of comparison, w T e cannot but acknowledge that there are unmistakeable signs 
of a general advance in culture during the past decade, for if we look upon those 


under tuition as literate, the increase since 1891 is one of 20 per cent , while, if we 
treat them as illiterate, the percentage of increase during the decade mounts up to 
no less than 39 We can accordingly say m general terms that there are clear in- 
dications of progress Unfortunately we cannot go a step further and indicate the 
precise measure of advance, for the extension of the Census area precludes us from 
claiming even die lesser increase of 20 per cent as a net gain due solely to the 
labours of our local instructors of youth during the interval of ten years The Shan 
States showed only 1,239 literates and learners m 1891 It by no means follows, 
because in March 1901 there were 41,409 literates in the two Superintendents’ 
charges, that anything like 40,170 new literates have been called into existence 
within that area during the decennium that is just over A considerable proportion 
of the 40, 1 70 persons concerned must have possessed the necessary qualifications 
m 1891, but, as their owmers were not enumerated, these qualifications went un- 
recorded When we look away from actuals to the proportional figures for edu- 
cation m Burma this fact that allowance has to be made for the extension of the 


Census area becomes more than ever apparent The percentage of literates to 
the total population is still high in relation to the rest of British India, but it is by 
no means as high as it was ten years ago In 1891 the Census Commissioner for 
India pointed out that an examination of a proportional abstract of literacy m India 
as a whole demonstrated the facts, first that “ only 58 persons in every thousand 
can read and write or are learning to do so, and secondly that of those 58, 53 are 
males and five of the other sex ” Had he then been writing of Burma only instead 
of the whole Indian Empire he w r ould for 58 have substituted 243 , for 53 he would 
have wntten 229 and for five, fourteen, and the merest glance at what he did write 
side by side with what he would m the latter event have wntten wall suffice to show 
generally how extraordinarily forward Burma was in the matter of education as 
compared with the rest of India ten years ago Had the date of writing been 
shifted on a decade, Mr Baines would have given the proportion of Burma lite- 
rates per thousand as 215, of whom 193 were males and 22 females The last 
figures would seem to show" a falling off, but there is nothing really discouraging 
in them There is little to surprise us in an apparent diminution of even 28 per 
thousand w'hen it is remembered that the vast tracts included for the first time in 
1901 within the sphere of Census operations were exceptionally backward and 
uncultured, and added to the provincial figures nothing approaching their fair share 
of literates If we assume that some of the 1891 “ learners ” would have failed 
to pass muster as (f literates " had the classification been twofold instead of three- 
fold, we shall see that the falling off is not quite so marked as 28 per thousand, 
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ft® ™ caic ft i* beyond question that there nro not now u many literate males 
in a riven number of the population of the province as there were a decade back 
and that the mduslon m the operations of the Shan States and the Chin HdU is 
what bas sent the proportion down. It mar here be noted that though the pro- 
portion of male literates has fallen that of female literates has in spite of adverse 
circumstances, risen to a higher lord than in i8pi Thu point will be touched 
upon hereafter m connection with the question of female education. 

89. Subsidiary Table No V A appended to this chapter gives the education 

Ed**lo* by m periods. of the population by age and sex. As 1 have remarked 
m an earlier paragraph the alteration of the education 
age periods renders companion with the data or the 189: Census with regard to 
literacy by a£e n somewhat difficult task The difficulty u increased by the fact that 
the only periods where exact correspond once of age can be attained (1^ the 1901 
o—io and 10— K age periods as against the 0—15 age period of (891) are the 
very periods in which there are the largest numbers of learners whose classification 
introduce* an element of doubt The returns show that of every thousand boys of 
under fifteen who were enumerated 00 the ist March 1901 117 were literate and 
that of every tltousand girls of a similar age 36 were able to read and write. In 1801 
the corresponding proportion m one thousand of each sex was 60 boys and 10 girls. 
But m addition to these literates there were no less than 134 boys and 1 1 gms m 
every thousand of each sex mho were shown as learning How many of these 
were really literate then and how many fdl actually short of the required standard it 
n impossible for us now to say Practically the only fact that we can carry away 
from a consideration of the figures is the significant one that, despite the addition 
to the Census area of the unlettered political charges the number of literate 
females of under 15 in 1901 was proportionately as well aa actually higher than 
ten year* previously The last two columns of Subsidiary Table V A are instructive 
as testifying to the enormous educational advantages that are bong reaped by the 
younger generation of females. For every thousand literate male* of flo years of 
age and over there are only 91 females, or less than ten per cent between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty and ten and fifteen there are 167 and 178 literate 
females, respectively to every thousand literate of the other aex. Thu ts a substan- 
tial advance for the weaker m batUii eclipsed by the figures for the earliest age 
period. In the case of literate children of under ten years of age that is to nay 
among those bom since the last Census who have already learnt to read and write, 
there are no less than 368 girls to every thousand boys, or to part it roughly there 
is rather more than one of the former to every three of the latter It may be urged 
that these ratios are based 00 figures too insignificant m themselves to be of 
any great statistical value- The actuals are it ts true, not enormous but they 
are quite large enough to generalize upon. They are for male literates of under ten, 
44,75a for female literates below a similar age 16*489. Such as they are they may 
truly be said to augur well for the prospects of female education m the province. 

90 Not the least lurpnsrag fact that was diacloaod by the figures of the 
1891 Ceosos waa that of all the districts m Burma, 
Dtarlct proportion MTtcj ^ one in which the largest proportion of literate 
males was to be found was the Upper Chlndwin. Mr Kales explained the high 
ratio in that year by pointing out that the Shan States of Kale, Thaungdnt and 
KanO had been excluded from the regular census and that the operations had in 
consequence embraced only the more cultured portions of the district. The ex 
peneoce of the last enumeration shows however that, even had those backward 
areas been comprised ten years ago in the dealings of the department, the result 
would probably hare been very much the same aa it was with these tracts omitted. 
Subsidiary Table No V C appended to this chapter shows that though the Upper 
Chmdwin (including Kale and Thaongdut) has now to yield tbo first place in the 
matter of male literacy to Mtnbu, tt comes a good aecond in the list of districts 
with a total of £30 literate malej in every thousand of that sex Mrnhu is only 
slightly abead of the Upper Chmdwin with 513 Eterate males m a similar number 
and Shwebo and Magwe follow it— not very closely— with 505 aod 501 respectively 
AD these are rural on the whole, m character In Mandalay city the proportion 
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is higher even than in Mmbu It is there 573 P er thousand, but nowhere else in 
any of the political areas selected for exhibition m Subsidiary Table V-C do we 
find the literate males exceeding the illiterate in number. Lower Burma can show 
nothing higher than 487 literates in every thousand males and elsewhere the odds 
in favour of literacy in any given case are lower still than m Thayetmyo, which 
returns the Lower Burma maximum It seems hardly conceivable in this age of 
progress that a remote unfavoured stretch of country like the Upper Chindwm 
should be able to boast of a higher proportion of literates not only than the more 
accessible areas of Upper Burma but even than Rangoon city Such, however, 
strange to say, is the case In Rangoon only 410 of every thousand males were 
returned on the 1st March 1901 as able to read and write There are as many as 
eight rural areas in Upper Burma capable of showing better figures than this It 
must not be supposed that the educational standard in these eight districts is any 
thing very imposing It is probably very much the reverse Still, as they stand in 
Subsidiary Table V-C, the figures speak volumes for the general diffusion of the 
elements of culture through the length and breadth of the province The supe- 
riority of Upper over Lower Burma m the matter of literacy is a theme on which 
both Mr Copleston and Mr Eales have had something to the point to say and it 
is only right that the Upper Burman fongyt should have received his meed of 
praise for his share in the labours of the past. At the same time it must be borne 
in mind that one of the reasons for the strangely low proportion of literates in 
Rangoon and other parts of Lower Burma is to be found (as my predecessor has 
already pointed out) in the crowds of unlettered immigrants whom the prospect of 
work has attracted from India to these shores If the foreign element is elimi- 
nated, the Lower Burma figures for education tend to approximate to those for 
Upper Burma It is not the Indian immigrant alone, however, who reduces the 
average Education is at its lowest in the Chin Hills, Salween and Northern Ara- 
kan, and in the Shan States the literacy figures are very far from high, so low in- 
deed that it seems likely that more' than ten years must elapse before figures as 
high as the 1891 proportions of literacy for the province as a whole can again 
be recorded 

91. If Rangoon is low in the list in regard to male education it must mdu- 
_ , , bitably be yielded the palm in the matter of female 

'' literacy Its ratio of 268 literate females per thou- 

sand takes a place far above anything that the other portions of the province can 
show, and need not shirk comparison with some of the figures for European 
countries, such as, for instance, of Italy, where more than 50 per cent, of 
the females mamed during 1898 were illiterate But even outside Rangoon the 
female figures of proportion are not by any means minute Mandalay city shows 
126 and Hanthawaddy (which, as we know, is wholly rural m character) 1 10 literate 
females in every thousand of that sex while Pegu has a ratio of only a little below 10 
percent In the Lower Burma littoral division, which includes uncivilized areas like 
Northern Arakan and Salween, there are 66 literates m every thousand females 
and the proportion for Lower Burma is the same as for the coast districts In the 
province as a whole we find that 45 out of every thousand females are able to 
read and write When we remember that ten years ago only 24 females in a 
thousand were literate, that the “learning” and "literate” females together then 
only averaged 29 m a thousand and that the proportional increase of at least sixteen 
per thousand has been effected m spite of a vast accession of illiterate folk to the 
population on which the ratios are calculated we may hold out golden hopes for the 
future of female education in Burma. Events have justified the forecast embodied 
by Mr Eales in paragraph 15 1 of his report The “number of Jiterates among 
women ” has been " much increased , " possibly to an even greater extent than my 
predecessor anticipated 

92 The subsidiary table showing the proportional figures of' education by 

Education by religion th f m t a, V religions (Table V-B) emphasizes a fact 

_ indicated above, namely, that the foreign immigrants 

from India have effected the ratio of literacy in the province to a very appreciable 
extent The Ammists are actually the most uneducated of the religious classes 
dealt with, for they can only claim 48 male and 2 female literates in 1,000 of each 
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urac concerned but the Musalmnns are if allowance U made for the fact that their 
•Hare of adult* it disproportionately Urge not very mud) botta with then- 
total of 194 miles nnd 39 females. The Hindus thow a slightly larger proportion 
of literates per thousand than the Muhammadans and in the matter of female edu 
cation run the Buddhists very close, but their males are proportionately as wdl aj 
actually far behmd the Buddhist males. They can only show 307 literate males 
perthousand ngamit the Buddhists 410 this latter figure being it will be observed, 
very nearly double the Hindu ratio. In male literacy the Buddhists are not far 
behmd the Christians, who hare returned 413 men and boys able to read and 
write in erery 1 000 of the stronger sex, but in female literacy they compare bat 
poorly with the last named class. For the Buddhist 44 literate females per 
thousand the Christians are able to exhibit a proportion of 343 the actual figure 
being 16,733 These returns show how large a snare in the high figure for female 
literacy is to be ascribed to the Christian population and bear indirect testimony 
to the Important part played by the Mis nonary bodies In the work of education of 
the province. 


93. The above figures girc a general idea of how the indigenous compares 

Liu.aci u nt« with the foreign population in the matter of education. 

7 Further particulars regarding the literacy of the 

principal races of the country the Burmese the Karens the Kncbini the Shans 
the Chins and the Talaings can be gathered from Imperial Table No. IK, and 
Subsidiary Table No V D appended to this chapter In point of education as 
a whole the Burmese outstrip all the other indigenous peoples with fl7o literates 
In every thousand of their number In male education too they are far ahead of 
the other communities. It can almost be said that every second Borman boy or 
man is able to read and wnte for the proportion of literates per thousand of the 
•ex is no less than 490 On the other hand among girls and women the Talaings 
are able to display the highest proportional fipires of literacy 63 per thousand 
agamst the Burmese 55 and the fvareD 37 In vernacular education the Karens 
make a comparatively poor show but, when it comes to literacy In English tbeir 
33 males and 1 a females b every ten thousand of each sex show them to hare out 
distanced all the other competitors. In every ten thousand Karens (male and 
female) there are 33 who are able to read and wnte English, whereas m a similar 
number of Barmans and Talaings the- proportion 1 a eleven only If the figures m 
Subsidiary Table No V D are to go for anything the Cbm would appear to show 
more aptitude lor letters than the K a chm. On this point, however we shall be 
better in a position to speak authoritatively In 191a than now 

94. In the columa of Imperial Table No VIII are shown particulars regard 

, . . , . mg the languages m which the population enumerated 

Lkaw; by ***** ^pero literate. These may be divided roughly mto 

three daises, firstly the vernaculars of the province that have been reduced to 
writing, secondly afl other languages except English that have been reduced to 
writing and thirdly English. There being no real administrative need for gmng 
fall details ot all non -indigenous tongues, languages of the second class have been 
lumped together in columns 19 and so of the table and a foot note has been 
placed at the bottom of each page showing what languages have been m eluded in 
those two columns so far as that page is concerned. The only indigenous languages 
ro which literacy is possible are four in number Burmese, Shin, Karen and Tailing 
The total of Iterates m each of these has been indicated in columns 1 1 to 18 of 
the tabk. The last two columns of the table thaw how many males and females 
were literate m English the only foreign toDgue of sufficient importance to merit 
special treatment The total mmber of pen on 1 literate m Burmese waj a,o6r 836 
or iq-8 per cent of the total population enumerated on the schedules j those literate 
in Karen reached an aggregate of 15 115 while those who could read and wnte 
Shan and Talamg amounted to a 1 150 and 12 024, respectively A detailed record 
of literacy by language was not attempted at the 1891 enumeration and so do com 
panson of the above with the figures of that census is practicable. I would here 
only point out that for the reasons given by Mr Christie in his report on the 
operatxnu in the Henxada district, which finds a place m the Appendix to tins 
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volume, it is probable that the figures for Karen do not give a real indication 
of the extent to which this language is read and written in Burma. The literates m 
English were 32,165 males and 6,622 females, as compared with 15,554 males and 
3,479 females returned as literate in English in 1891 This means that six males 
and one female in every thousand of each sex in Burma can now read and write 
English The figures for males are, it will be seen, more than double what they were 
ten years ago, those for females are nearly double. Subsidiary Tables Nos V-A, 
V-B and V-C give a general idea of the manner in which this knowledge of 
English is distributed over the population. Of religions, Christianity naturally 
claims the highest proportion of those literate m English, 139 out of every thou- 
sand Christians knowing how to read and write the language Among Hindus, 
14 in every thousand have English qualifications , the rates for Musalmans 
is only half that of the Hindus (7), while that of Buddhists and Animists is only 
one per thousand The figures for “ Other Religions ” — 7 1 per thousand for males 
and 94 per thousand for females — are peculiar, but the totals on which they are 
based are too small to be of any great statistical value The returns showing 
literacy in English by age-periods contain nothing particularly suggestive The 
proportion of English scholars m the earliest age period o — 10 is, according to Table 
V-A, one per thousand in the case of each sex Imperial Table No VIII tells us 
that the actual figures are 1,383 boys and 794 girls, and that the bulk of these 
youthful literates (who of course have, strictly speaking, barely earned the title) 
are Christians By the time the age of fifteen has been reached the ratio has 
risen to five per thousand in the case of males and the close of five years more sees 
the men’s figure at 9 per thousand After that there is naturally enough a de- 
cline 


No comparison of 
departmental figures 


census with 


95 A special attempt was made on the occasion of the 1891 enumeration to 

contrast the returns of literacy obtained by the Census 
Abstraction office with the figures relating to educa- 
tion recorded by the Education Department Theo- 
retically the idea was excellent, but m practice it was found that but little profit 
accrued from the comparison, even when the “ learners ” were classified apart from 
the literate and the illiterate Now that the above distinction is no longfer drawn 
the who'e ■> arson (T etre of the contrast disappears, and it has therefore been 
decided not to undertake it in connection with the 1901 figures 
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Subsidiary Table No V-C 


Education by Districts and Natural Divisions 


District. 


t 


Upper Chindum 
Katha 
Mjitksina 
Ruby Mines 
Bhamo 

Northern Sinn States 
Southern Shin States 
Chin Hills 


Upper Burma, Wet 


Minbu 

Shucbo 

Magwe 

Sagamg 

Pnkokku 

Myinfiyan 

Mandalay (rural) 

Loner Cmndivin 

Yamithin 

Kyauksb . 

Mciktila 


Upper Burma, Dry 

Mandala) citj 


Upper Burma 

Hanthatvaddj , , 

Thfingtva 

Pegu 

Mjaungmya 

Bassein 

Sandonay „ 

Kjaukpyu , 

Mcrgui 

Tavoy 

Akyab 

Amherst 

Tbatfin 

Northern Arakan 
Salween 


Lower Burma, Littoral 


Thajclmyo 

Tharranaddy 

Hcnrada 

Promo 

Toungoo 


Lower Burma, sub-dcltaic 


Rangoon city 


Lower Burma 
Burma— whole 


Number in 1,000 


Literate 

Illiterate 

I 

Mile 

Female 

Male 

Female. 

i 

3 

4 

1 

5 

i 

1 53 ° 

20 

470 

I 

1 980 

! 3 f >9 

20 

601 

t 980 

1 236 

21 

7 M 

979 

2S5 

25 

7*5 

975 

234 

2+ 

776 

976 

97 

3 

903 

997 

69 

3 

93 t 

997 

23 

1 

977 

999 

174 

9 

8 26 

991 

533 

35 

467 

965 

505 

19 

495 

981 

501 

16 

499 

984 

482 

3 ° 

518 

970 

46S 

23 

532 

977 

4 So 

24 

550 

976 

42: 

27 

578 

973 

407 

18 

593 

9S2 

30 * 

20 

609 

980 

35 + 

23 

646 

977 

33 1 

17 

669 

933 

446 

23 

554 

977 

573 

1 2(> 

427 

874 

35 * 

22 

<549 

978 

483 

I to 

5*7 

890 

468 

8l 

532 

910 

450 

92 

55 ° 

9°8 

428 

72 

572 

928 

414 

75 

586 

925 

343 

32 

657 

968 

338 

29 

662 

971 

333 

55 

667 

945 

3 «} 

44 

687 

956 

286 

34 

714 

9O6 

261 

56 

739 

944 

*35 

4« 

7 6 5 

959 

55 

5 

945 

995 

St 

6 

949 

" 994 

37 3 

66 

627 

934 

487 

38 

513 

963 

484 

62 

S16 

938 

477 

54 

523 

946 

449 

4 i 

551 

959 

358 

5 t> 

644 

95 ° 

455 

50 

545 

950 

410 

268 

59 ° 

732 

399 

66 

6or 

934 

378 

45 

622 

955 


18 



?o 


mtopct cw mi exxxa or ranix. 

Subsidiary Table No V D 
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CHAPTER VI 

The Languages of the Province 

06 Indubitably the most interesting and suggestive portion of Mr Eales 

Report on the 1891 Census is that which he devotes 
Tones m the languages of the to a consideration of the languages of Eastern Asia and 
Province 0 f the correct method of their classification The 

special point that he has laid hold of and there emphasizes is the fact that the 
feature of all others which characterizes the tongues of China and Further India (the 
Indo-Chinese language family) as a whole is their use of tones So important does 
he consider this distinction to be that he has elected to divide the languages of 
this portion of the Continent, according as they use or do not use tones, under two 
main heads, namely, (a) polytonic and (6) monotonic To the monotonic class 
he assigns the Aryan, Semitic and Dravidian families , to the polytonic the lan- 
guages of China and those of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula generally 

The question of tones is not one that appeals ordinarily to the modern philolo- 
gist, who has perforce to deal with all sorts and conditions of tongues that he has 
never heard and is never likely to hear spoken, and it appears to me doubtful whether 
the part played m language by tones will ever be given by theoretical scholars 
the regard to which, in the estimation of those who have made a special study of 
the so-called tonic languages on the spot, it is entitled This may or may not be the 
case , the fact remains that tones are a radical characteristic of the languages with 
which we have in Burma to deal, and that, by bnnging the fact into special prom- 
inence m his admirable language chapter, Mr Eales has contributed materially 
to a full and intelligent comprehension of the forms of speech found in the prov- 
ince There is a great work to be done still in Burma in the way of classifying 
the vernaculars, and the greater or less degree to wdnch tones enter into their 
composition will in some cases assist m determining the proper place to be as- 
signed to hybrid or doubtful forms 

Any attempt to accurately define “ tone ” for the purposes of the above classi- 
fication would entail the examination of a number of exceedingly complex ques- 
tions, and it may be well to premise at the outset that for those purposes the word 
“ tone ” must be given its widest and most liberal interpretation If this is not 
done, it may well be argued that many of the members of the " polytonic " class 
are not “ tonic ” at all So far as it is possible to define a tone in Chinese with- 
out actual oral demonstration, this has been done by Sir Thomas Wade in the 
opening chapter of his Tzd £rh Chi Talking of the yin, or monosyllable, he 
gays — - 

“Of this yin there are, however, subordinate divisions, the sitting, which we translate 
tones, keys in which the voice is pitched and by which a variety of distinctions is effected, 
eo delicate as to be retained only after long and anxious watching by the foreign ear 

“The term ‘tone’ has been so long accepted as the equivalent of the Chinese sitting 
that it may be hardly worth while attempting to disturb the usage It might be notwith- 
standing rendered with greater propriety 'note’ in a musical sense, although no musical 
Instrument to my knowledge is capable of exhibiting more than an approximation to the 
sfitfng Doctor Hager in his folio on the elementary characters of the Chinese language 
(1801) has tried to give an idea of the sitting as musical notes ” 

In. another place he writes — 

" I write the sitting of the syllable pa, accordingly as follows — 
pa’ pa’ pa 3 pa* 

“ The sounds of the syllables repeated in the above order form a Sort of chime, which 
can only be learned by the ear ” 

9 7 Here the whole conception of tone is indicated in the expression “ chime ” 

“Pitch ’’ and •'■dTPc*'' tnnM What may almost be called a musical idea underlies 

stress tones the whole This musical or “ pitch ” tone, unmistak- 

able when once heard, comes at one end of the scale, at the other comes the 
“ stress ” tone, represented in many modern languages by the accent The ques- 
tion then anses, what is the dividing line between the two ? At what point does the 
pitch merge into the stress tone ? By what test is one to decide whether m a 
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particular language a particular sound is a pitch tone or not ? The answer is that 
there is no test but the ear and it follows that, when the distinctions are as they 
rery frequently are, extraordinarily subtle the dividing Eno must of necessity bo 
drawn at different points by different observers. For my own part I am very 
doubtful whether there are in Burmese, Tabling and Kachrn any f tones" within 
the meaning of Sir Thomas 'Wades definition though such are indubitably pre- 
sent in Shan and Karen. I am aware that hero l am not one with competent 
authorities. Mr Lonsdale in hts recently published Burmese grammar has gone 
Tery folly into the question of Burmese tones. He calls them the simjde the 
ditcied and the Ae.tr/ and explains how they differ from accent. I must confess 
that his explanation still leaves me doubting A a I bear the sounds pitch does 
not enter into then- com position. In fact 7 consider it questionable whether if 
Chinese Shan and Karen had been unknown to scholars in Burma, there would 
ever have been any talk of tones in Burmese. The existence of tones m Talaing 
has been so disputed that it seems clear that those that exist are not such as force 
themselves on the ear I am given to understand too that in kacbin pitch 
tones are non-existent In Chin the number of tones is, according to Mr 
Houghton three but it appears that little or no inconvenience is caused by amal 
ga mating the three mto tv a. Moreover the difference between these two tones 
seems barely more marked than between the two oo sounds ui t ho words foot 
and boot * So far as I can gather there is here no inflection of the musical 
pitch such as arrests the hearer when listening to Chinese and Shan and I am in- 
clined to liold that, bad there been no Suntlc analogy (be tana! element In Chin 
would not have been recognised as differing in quality from those variations of 
sounds which are indicated by accents 

It may be argued of course that stress as well as pitch ” tones should be 
allowed into the tone scheme. The question then will be when does the stress tone 
become an accent proper j if the absence of pitch is no criterion where do tones 
end and accents begin ? and new matter for argument is created. It is useless 
venturing on this disputable ground. If as I have already stated, it is understood 
that “ tone " is used m its most catholic sense all the languages with which we 
are concerned can be denominated polytonic and for the purposes of cbusificatjon 
a comprehensive term of this kind is useful. 

98 Professor Forch hammer in the Essay on Indo-Chinese languages con- 
tributed by him to the Indian Antiquary writes as follows of the position which 
jn these langusges the tonal system assumed towards words borrowed from 
foreign tongues « — 

The Chinese, wo hare seen devised pCaei, by train liters ting Sanskrit words with 
Chinese graphic ilgnj and pronouncing them a* roch, which deprived foreign eienjenU of 
all distorting i floe nee opoc Irani Inflection Talaing, Burmese and Shan partly because 
f tiered by Indian alphabets, were forced to gr.cn t Important concent iocs to Intmd ra. Shan 
aaaigaed I all borrowed words, whether Aryan or Bnrmesa, the deepest, da Best tooe, t 
some unaccented rvQablea, nffixes ad affl ea, the short je Ling fifth toce ass 
Thna the Sha Em i led th d eaU act ive influence of foreign aUmsI word* by apportioning to 
them a fix d position in the tone seals. Talaing and bonnes m ade no ttnnlar pnnrtsioaa 
Sad this cgted re suited in the decompoaitlon of their tonal system. 

The last sentence would appear to indicate that Talaing and Burmese had 
once been more tome than they now are, and it would bo interesting if it could be 
shown that this were the case. If it were so the process by which tones were 
discarded would be rightly described as one of recuperation rather than of decom- 
position or disintegration, that Is if the more recent theory m regard to the origin 
of tone* is correct 

99. On this last point the views of philologists appear to have been modified of 
recent years. In ha 1891 report Mr Eales elahorat 
mg an idea thrown out by Mr Cost, 14 of opinion that 
the use of tones marks the radical stage through which all langusges have pass 
ed or ui which those that are still tome nave been stereotyped. He says 1 — 

To o»e a mmOc which exactly convey* our meaning, the lavage haring bat few trandi, 
*n forced to make a* many word* u be co Id oat of th* soand* he po**e»»cd by ttenng 
tb* KnudJ la differ at toon, like Paganini, who could play one atring of hk vrofin 
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This is practically the position taken up by a far earlier scholar, Logan, who 
m his scholarly Ethnology of the Indo-Pactfc Islands (Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago, Volume VI, Singapore, 1852) says — 

“ Language is a natural and necessary attribute of the developed human intellect and 
organism In its first origin it is imitative Its sounds are entoned, chanted, varied, com- 
plex, and often harsh, like those of nature ” 

It cannot be denied that, wnth Messrs Cust and Logan at his back, Mr 
Eales has a strong case Further research, however, appears to have led to the 
conclusion that another view is more probably correct In his Ethnology Pro- 
fessor Keane states that, just as monosyllabism is not a necessary condition of 
primitive speech, so — 

“It is now clear that tone gives no support to the theory of a supposed primitive sing- 
song utterance, but that it is a compensating element, unconsciously introduced to distin- 
guish the numerous homophones resulting from the ravages of phonetic disintegration ” 
Professor Keane’s conclusion is, so far as he himself is concerned, based 
largely on his observations m regard to Chinese, where a comparison of the 
modern with the primitive tongue exhibits m a marked degree the phonetic decay 
or, as Dr Grierson has called it, the “ phonetic attrition ” alluded to The lan- 
guages of Burma were doubtless never as far removed from what they now are as 
Temen de La Coupene has shown Chinese m its earliest forms to have been, but 
the principle no doubt holds good in their case The above theory appears to have 
borne the test of criticism and gained general acceptance Mr Houghton is even 
more out-spoken than Professor Keane He looks upon tones in the Indo-Chinese 
languages as an unmistakable sign of degeneracy, talks of them as a “ disease of 
speech ” and gives as a probable explanation of their coming into being the soft 
and luxurious nature of the climate m which the chief members of this family found 
themselves Holding this view, one would logically be bound to regard the re- 
version by means of synonyms and the like to an atonic system as a symptom 
of renewed virility rather than of decay No doubt, however, a number of factors 
have been at work 


xoo The morphological order in which the languages of the province find a 
, , , , place is the “ isolating ” It must not be forgotten. 

however, that there are few', possibly none, of them 
that are entirely free from agglutinative characteristics Agglutination is in fact 
so prominent a feature of Burmese that, as Mr Eales has pointed out, Professor 
Max M filler has classed it, with Shan, among the agglutinative languages In 
Burmese the relational particles, in so far as they possess the power to be detach- 
ed and shift their places in the combined form, fulfil entirely what Professor Keane 
calls the "true test of agglutination” It seems to me, however, that in the 
languages of this class in Burma the isolating element usually preponderates 
over the agglutinative, and I would accordingly call the tongues w'lth which we 
have to deal “ isolating (tonic) ” or, adopting Mr Eales’ term, “ isolating (poly- 
tonic) ” If, as Mr Houghton states, all isolating languages are tonic, the fatter 
portion of the term w r ould appear to be redundant Here, how'ever, Mr Houghton 
is at issue with Professor Keane, according to whom the Khassi language, though 
isolating, has no tones This may mean nothing more than that Khassi is no 
more tonic than Burmese, still, all things considered, it will be best, m my judg- 
ment, to qualify the “ isolating ” m the manner suggested * 


* Since writing the preceding few paragraphs, I have received from Dr Grierson a copy of a draft note 
on the Malay and Indo-Chinese families of languages in which conclusions are arrived at differing slightly 
from those expressed above Dr Gnerson demurs to the use of the term “ polytomc ” in describing the 
Indo-Chinese forms of speech, first because some Indo Chinese languages possess only one tone and 
secondly because, where there are more than one, they are, so to speak, an accidental feature of the lan- 
guage- The groundsfor the first of these objections are, nodoubt, sound I have myself questioned the exist 
ence of tones proper in Burmese, Talamg and Kachin I have, however, explained above that in dealing 
with the languages of the province, I am using “tone’' in what is, perhaps, not its orthodox sense and 
including, for convenience of identification, not only tones proper but also those inflections of the voice which 
are not real tones but come almost within the category of rudimentary tones and have come in Burma to be 
spoken of as such On the understanding, therefore, that the term “ polytonic ” is used m this Report in a 
special sense, I have decided to leave my previous remarks unaltered I gather from another portion of Dr 
Grierson’s note that he considers the languages of Burma to be more agglutinative in form than isolating I 
understand, however, that it is admitted that there are characteristic features of bolh orders in the tongues in 
question, and I conceive, therefore, that but little exception will be taken to my classification, which gnes full 
recognition to this fact. Dr Gnerson divides the tones of Indo-Chinese languages into “pitch tones” 
and 1 time tones.” I take it that his “ time ” practically corresponds to my “ stress ” tones, 
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101 In hu Upper Burma Gasellcer Sir George Scott has ipfit up the lan- 
Gn*rpa* d prorinriii b gtmges of Upper Burma into the following groups — 

f 0 The Tai language*, 

(2) The Chmgpatr language*. 

(3) The Zho Sha or Coin languages 

(4) The \ Q Rnraai or \\ a Palaung languages 

(5) The Karen language*. 

( 6 ) The half bred language* 

(7) The ungrouped languages. 

This grouping 1* tentatire merely for a* pointed out by the compiler until 

M Parte * work on the cocntne* lymg between Tongltrag and the Miioog come* 
out a linguistic clasnfication can only be proruional Dr Grierson ha* divided the 
iiolatingj>o!ytomc language* of the In do- Chinese fondly into three mb -families — 
(a) the Tibet o- Bur man, (&) the Siamese- Chinese and (c) the Mim-Annam. The 
only cnticuru he offer* m connection with the language scheme adopted in the 
Gazetteer 1* in regard to the doubt therein cast upon the alleged affinity between 
Palaung and Talawg In a letter forwarding a note on the Indo-Chinese and 
Moby languages he says — 

Yoa will **e that I include Psbuog amopjpt tbe M 4 n Annan lanpjaces, Mr Scott in 
the GtntUti f Uft* r Dm ms denies tbl* refcitkiasblp. He tt quite right fn refosing ta 
admit any cioie connexion betw en Min a d Palisng but that lj conshteat with their both 
belonging to the tame h guhtre Canny although they fall a ithl d Iff (rent groups of that 
family 

I imagine that Srr George Scott will be prepared to bow to the authority of the 
Linguistic Survey ro this one particular on which he seem* a* yet to have formed 
no very decided opinion. 

\\ ith thi* modification and with the addition of the Lower Burma languages 
which hare not been specifically referred to in the Upper Burma volume, a com bin 
adon of tbe two systems exhibit* the following provincial table 1 — 


A-Ii 


B — Ualsjr UmOy _ (4) Tb* S<hing luguftL 

This indudes all the strictly indigenous tongue*. The nomntEgeooos 
form* of speech w 3 \ be dealt with in a later portion oT this chapter 


1 1 H H»nrKW fTOnp. 


(l) TUxto-Borro »oWiin*y < 

tl ) 1 M l\mai orun from 

**~~a*~ - (n ST Kssv 

f If) Tb» N CwUni 


.(*) 114*-A nrti wb-txafly 


i %? r«um* grtwp. 

(4) Tha SArng W^l^. 


THE INDO CHINESE FAMILY 

THE T1BETO BURUAN SUB FAMILY 
loo. Burmese was the language ordinarily spoken by 7 006495 people m tbe 
u— province on tbe 1 at March rgoi A few of its charac- 
ann» tenstics it* agglutinative tendenae* the tonal eJe 

ment m tt* composition and tbe like hare been touched upon above I would here 
advert to only one further point of interest m connection with the language which 
ha* been brought into prcrromonce of late years 1 refer to tbe wry marked pho- 
netic decay it exhibit* and the material that exists for gauging the extent of that 
decay Mr Houghton has shown us that Tibetan, or Bbotia, on the one hand and 
Araksnese on the other form two excellent standards for measuring the progress of 
this process of decomposition. A knowledge of Bbotia is he considers, an abso- 
lutely essential qualification for any ono who would get to the bottom of Burmese 
etymology A very large number of Burmese words are, he has shown us imme- 
diate Bnesl descendants of the Tibolan tongue. The vocables that are shared 
b e t w een the two language* gore a general rough indication of tbe period when the 
Borman stock broke off Erom the p aren t item for instance, the radical identity 
of varum* words referring to agriculture points, as he justly observes, to the fact 
that before the Bormans separated from tbe Tibetan* tbe joint race of which they 
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were a branch, had passed from the nomadic to the agricultural state of society, 
while, on the other hand, the almost complete divergence in words connected with 
weaving proies indirectly that when the severance took place the community as a 
whole, though it had possibly emerged from the skin clothing stage, had made no 
real advance in the textile arts Mr Houghton has based his interesting article 
on the assumption that the Burmans originally came from the Tibetan plateau 
As I have pointed out elsewhere, the view noiv prevails that the ancestors of the 
Burmese race never lued in Tibet, but that they, with the progenitors of the 
Tibetans and other races, came, as joint members of a vast Indo-Chinese immi- 
gration swarm, from Western China to the headwaters of the Irrawaddy and then 
separated, some to people Tibet and Assam, the others to press southwards into 
the plains of Burma This later theory does not, however, affect the merit of Mr 
Houghton’s arguments 

103 The difference between the Tibetan and the Burman form is often very 
marked Indeed, were it a matter of pronunciation only, the affinity would often 
be unrecognizable By writing the Burmese words, however, not as they are 
pronounced, but with each vowel and consonant given its actual original value, 
Mr Houghton has been able to exhibit some very remarkable resemblances 
By this device he has as a rule shown how the words he uses were originally pro- 

Arakancse nounced, that is to say, has exhibited them in that 

' ,b ,lL ' archaic form which Arakanese has, in a measure, 

presen ed In fact Arakanese in many cases shows fairly accurately not only 
the extent of phonetic disintegration that had crept into the language at the 
time of the original severance of the Arakanese from the Burmese Kingdom, but 
also the further stages of decomposition that must have taken place between the 
latter date and the present day It is true that Arakanese in its turn has de- 
generated and, in certain instances, to an even greater extent than Burmese, 
but, taken as a whole, it may be looked upon as an interesting link between the 
Burmese and Bhotia languages It was the isolation of the Arakanese, cut off 
by the Yomas from the rest of the Burmese-speaking population of the kingdom, 
that enabled them, to some extent, to protect their tongue from the fate that has 
befallen Burmese Their language, which has been analysed by Mr Houghton in 
an article m-the Journal of the Asiatic Society, is the principal of the so called 
dialects of Burmese and is the parent of several of what can best be called sub- 
dialects, such as the Tavoyan, the Chaungtha and possibly the Yabein The 
small number of dialects in Burmese proper is remarkable, considering the inherent 
susceptibility of the tongue to phonetic ifiodifications Only when exposed to 
the influences of other tongues are the variations in the general form of speech 
noticeable For the rest, the Burman of Mergui will understand the Burman of 
Myitkyma without the least difficulty, and in his turn as easily make himself 
understood To the average foreigner the difference between the tw r o forms 
of speech would be indistinguishable 

104 Mr Eales was, in 1891, of the opinion that at the 1901 Census it would 
be best if the enumerators were told to enter Burmese m the language column of the 
schedule, instead of Arakanese or Tavoyan, in the case of those persons who pro- 
fessed to speak one or other of the latter two languages, his reason being that “the 
result of the last two returns has shown that the dialects of Burma are gradually 
being absorbed into Burmese ” No specific orders of this kind were, however, 
issued at the recent Census, and, on the w’hole, quite apart from non-scientific con- 
siderations, it is, perhaps, just as well that the record of dialects was maintained 
The process of absorption referred to has been going on, but the figures show 
that Arakanese at any rate is, as a separate form of speech, dying hard, and it is a 
question whether the dialects may not conceivably possess a good deal more vitality 
than they have been given credit for The following figures showing the number 
of people returning Arakanese as their “ parent,” or “ mother ” tongue, or as the 
“language ordinarily spoken” by them during the period 1881 — 1901, are a fair 
gauge of this linguistic conservatism — 

No 

358,559 
344,348 
383,400 


1881 

I89I 

1901 



wear on rat eansus or «nuM- 


It a roost improbable that there has been a real increase in the number of 
Arakanese i peaking people I regard the total* as merely reflecting the gradual 
dissipation of all doubt* as to the precue name to be given by the Arakanese to 
their special form of apcech Arakanese is bound eventually to disappear and after 
another decennial Census cr two it will probably be possible to calculate fairly ac 
curatdy tho date by which It will hare vanished off the face of Burma, but the 
progress of its absorption will for many years to come form an ms tractive study 
for which the periodical Census figures will afford useful data. 

105 According to the returns the Ta*oyan form was spoken by only fire 

T persons at the date of the Census. This 11 auo to 

the fact that the bulk of the speakers of the dialect 
hare returned it as Burmese. Professor Forchhamraer says of this form 

Tavoy can hardly be called a -dialect of Burmese j ft ii distl guuhed from the Utter 
by peculiar Id .ohm which ill belong to the Burmese language treasure bet hire become ob 
solcte to kmm localities. 

And he goes cn to instance a few of these 1 thorn s. 

Miung Mating, Akuttvun of Tavoy has sent roe an interesting note on tbe 
Tavoj dialect which show* that it owes its present form not only to Arakanese set 
tiers who are said to have immigrated mto the Tavoy district on several successive 
occasions during the Christian era and to have left their impress on the speech of 
the people in the shape of an Arakanese twang but also to a slight extent to Ta 
lalng and Siamese influences. The word Tavoy (Ta wi — crosocG) is said by 
Miung Maong to mean in Siamese, a cane station. The expressions <20 ( u ) 
and o( /s ) used by almost every cartman m Tavoy for taming respectively 
to the left and to the nght are I am assured on the same authority, of Taking 
origm Tbe focal term for a goat (dt> kf) is totally different to the Burmese 
£<& (sett) and may be of other M6n or Siamese parentage. The basis of the 
language Is, however neither Arakanese Tabling nor Siamese, but Burmese, and it 
ts an easy matter for a Burrnan to master the slight dialectical differences. Maung 
Maong has scot me a number of Taroyan ballads, which unfortunately I am on 
able to give examples of here They are reported to be of great antiquity 

106 The k aw dialect is spoken by a comparatively small community In the 

Yaw valley tract of the Pakftkku district Sir George 

Scott has placed thetr tongue among the half-bred 
languages but, though the Yaws themselves are probably a hybrid race, their speech 
Seems to be pure Burmese of an old fashioned type, arc l have therefore classed 
them linguistically with tbe Burmese In tbe kaw Talley the popular theory is 
that the divergence of tongues was dne to a long course of the waters of the hiD 
streams undergone by tho laws. It is curious that a similar idea regarding tbe 
effect of water on the speech of the drinkers is entertained In connection with the 
Damn, who are said to talk slowly m consequence of potations fro nr tbe streams 
m the valleyi. As fa the case of Taroyan it is only outside the k aw country that 
the existence of Yaw as a separate dialect has been recognized. The five persons 
shown as speaking k aw were enumerated In the Baascra district 

107 Tbe Cbaungtha language was spoken on tbe date of the Census by 

n 670 males and 665 females in the district of Northern 

*■ Arakin and by unto males and tut females elsewhere 

in the rest of tbe Arakan division. It appears that m 1 8S0, when tbe British Burn* 
CaMtittrr was compiled Chalunglhas when repeating tbe Burmese alphabet, 
were m the habit of rail mg some or tbe letters by different names to those or din* 
dlj given and that certain provincialisms were to be detected in their speech, but 
that otherwise their tongue was Burmese or rather Arakanese. It may be pre- 
sumed, I think, that before they began to descend to the plains the Gnungthas 
if they are not hybrids spoke one 01 the tongues of tbe tufl tracts. Since tbeir 
contact with the Arakanese, however they bare lost practically all of then original 
vernacular 

108. Yabetn has not been specifically returned as the language of any portion 
v , , of the population of the provm ce. In Colonel Spear 

tac man a Brihik BnrMa Gnsriittr the dialect has bets 
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described as “ Burmese with a strong Arakanese accent,” and I learn from the 
Report on the Settlement Operations in the Toungoo district (season 1898-99) 
that this strong Arakanese accent still sumves as the last of the relics of this 
race of silkworm rearers, who are found in the Hanthawaddy, Pegu, Tharrawaddy 
and Toungoo districts 

Round about Fort Stedman and elsewhere in the Southern Shan States 
and Karenm is a community known as the Inthas, who 
nt d speak a dialect of Burmese largely diluted with Shan 

The current theory is that the Inthas brought their tongue from Tavoy It is 
said to bear traces of the Arakanese twang referred to in an earlier paragraph of 
this chapter It was spoken by 5,851 people m the Southern Shan States in 
March 1901 

no In the borderland between the Shan States and Upper Burma Proper 

are se\ eral races w hich have not yet been afforded 
nune) ° a definite position in any ethnical group and have 

hitherto been looked upon as h)bnds Two of these are the Taunglhus and the 
Taungyos Sir George Scott treats of them under the same heading in the Upper 
Burma Gazelteei , and to outward appearances they would seem to appertain to 
the same stock Their languages differ, howcier, considerably The Taungthu 
tongue seems almost as much a mixture as the Taungthu race TheTaungyo 
speech on the other hand lias an obvious Burman basis that is hardly overlaid by 
an) foreign element There are but few Taungjo words m the vocabulary of two 
hundred words or so gnen in the Upper Bin 11, a Gazcttea that do not bear marks 
of Burman parentage It is strange too that the Burmese that Taung)o repro- 
duces is often not the modern form but the older tongue which has been in a 
measure crystallized in the Arakanese Words like anal (red), amiavg (high), 
myuk-sat (e\c), laiig (light), show that the tongue cannot possibly be of recent 
formation It has been included in the Burmese group There were m all 10,543 
Taung)o speaking persons m Burma in March 1901 

111 The Kadu language is spoken in the w’estern portion of the Kathadis- 

K d tnct and in portions of the Upper Chindwin district 

u abutting on Katha It, like the people by wdiom it 

is spoken, has almost lost its identity The problem of its origin has been referred 

to elsewhere, namely, in the caste, tribe and race chapter and in connection wuth the 
Sak dialect of the Arakan Yomas (see under the Kuki Chin language group mfi c) 
Pending further information, Kadu, which will very shortly be an obsolete form of 
speech, has been assigned a place in the Burmese group of languages On the 
ist of March 1901 it was the language ordinarily spoken by 16,300 people 

1 12 The Mro tongue was the spoken vernacular of 13,414 inhabitants of 

Mro Akyab and the Arakan Hill Tracts at the recent 

census It has hitherto been looked upon as a variety 
of the Chin language Dr Grierson, however, has decided on examination to 
treat it as a member of the Burmese group He describes it as being in many 
points a deceptive language, for, though it adheres generally to the phonetic 
system of Burmese, it at times show’s marked variations from that system There 
are to be found m it not only forms which indicate a Kuki-Chin origin, but also 
characteristics which would seem to hint at an affinity with the Bodo and Naga 
vernaculars It is to be regretted that the materials available for the study of 
Mro are but meagre Till further partic^ars are procurable, however, Dr. 
Grierson considers it best to class the language provisionally as a very archaic 
form of what has now developed into the Burmese language 

1 13 In the extreme north of the province are several communities, some 

C. . Lash, and Maru numerically small, some of considerable size, who 

closely resemble and are practically merged into the 
non-Burman hill tribes among whom they live, yet whose languages display an 
unmistakeable Burman stamp Of these, three typical instances are the Szi, the 
Lashi and the Maru on the eastern borders of the Myitkyina and Bhamo dis- 
tricts Judged by externals, there would seem to be no question that these were 
Kachin tribes They inhabit the Kachin country, they have affinities with the 
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Chingpaw proper in custom tradition and drew. No one would h estate to itt 
them down m kachms were it not that thoujjh through their remotemwi they *ro 
leti exposed to Darmesc influences than the Chine piw-spcjJang mces, thetr 
speech is *0 to speak, penetrated with Burmese. How tint Burmese dement 
entered into their tonguo U a problem of extraordinary interest. It Is touched 
upon by Captain Abbey m his useful little Manual of tho Maru language. It hat 
been there suggested that these tribe! may bo tho remnantt left by the Burmese 
in therr migration from the north into Burma, or possibly tribes of tho same origin 
as tho Burmese v.ho left Tibet toon after them.” I should be dispoted to accept 
some theory such at the above. It tcemt hardly possible that these Burmese 
charactemtica can have been the mere result of an outward contact with tbo 
d well en of the pi amt they aro too deep- tea ted for that Moreover this parti 
cutar feature it not confined to the three comparatitely adjacent tribes In question. 
The Sn tbo Lathi and the Maru are as it were bat three links in a chain of 
races stretching eastward and tout heard from the kachm hills to beyond the 
Salween and the Mfekong (tucb ns the Lisawt the Lab as and the Lolos) whose 
speech exhibit* to a greater or a leas degree those same indications of an affinity 
with Burmese. Of these more distant tribes more hereafter As regards the Sri, 
the Lashi and tho Mara they hare been classed ethnically as Kacnins, bat Dr 
Gnerton holds that thetr language* have enough Burmese in thetr composition to 
justify thetr addition to the Burmese group of language* Sxi Laabj and Mara 
were the language* returned by 756 §4 and 151 persons respectively at tho 1901 
Census. 


114. Tbe facts are much the same in connection with Hpon. This dialect, 
H spoken by a 1 mall river faring community In tbo 

~ neighbourhood of Slnbo in the Myitkyma district, hat 

been looked upon by Sir George Scott as a hybrid. It is a question whether 
ethnically tho Hpons are more closely allied to the Burma ns or to the Shans, and 
it it tho tame with their speech. Tl err numeral 1 are taid to be a mere jam We of 
Shan Burnt etc, and it would be hard to eay now which of tbo two languages far 
nubed the original basis and which the superstructure Thelatteris just as likely 
to hare supplied the foundation as the former There seems to be nothing to 
urge against tbo das fifi cation of Hpon as a dialect of tho Burmese group It 
was not specifically returned by any of tts speakers at the recent Census 

1 15 The precise position to be assigned to Mamgtha or Nga Chang thever 
nacular of the Malngthas or Tarengs tho peripatetic 
11 cutlers, traders and cooGe* who during the cold 

weather scatter over the north of the province is doubtful The tongue is dearly a 
conglomerate It strikes one at first almost as a pedlar ■ jargon the outcome of 
generations of wanderings This 1* possibly an extrema criticism, bat l think it 
conceivable that the dialect may hare been coloured by tho constant Tourneymgi 
of tts speakers. There seem to be indications, bowercr that some of the Burmese 
m its composition can only be accounted for m somewhat the tame way as in the 
case of the bus Lash is and Maras and Dr Gnerson is doubtless justified in m- 
dndrng it among the Bonn esc languages. Captain Davies tells us that about 30 
per cent, of its words appear to be connected with Burmese and is per cent with 
Shan A portion of tbe residuum would seem to be kachm indeed we leant that 
the K* chins look upon the Mamgthas or Tarenga as remotely connected with 
them. The Tarengs dresa and general appearance, however, point more to a 
Chinese or Chinese-Shan affinity and Chinese seems to have left its mark on their 
diilftct- The question of classification is obscured rather than fllammated by in- 
formation from outside tbe province In a note on tbe Khamtu by Captain Gordon 
(journal tkt Royal Astatu Soctriy 1895 P*g e * 57 ) reference u made to tbo 
Tunin g s or Tairongs of Assam Tat rang the writer tells us is nothing more or 
less than Tailong If as appears obvious these are the Tarengi and tbo denva 
tion of tbe worui* correct a Shan connection a at once established. Uofortu 
nately however the linguistic test that might hare settled the question once and 
for all is lost for as Captain Gurdon says — 

St rant; to ur the»e TsJrong* themsehre* poke SI gpbo, tbs explanation of this 
bel g m follows Tbe T Irougs, who originally Bred iomewbtT hi the (Ereetica of the Upper 
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Sir G cot^o Scott has classified with the kachms the Sni, the Lashis and the 
Minis- Those tribes however though outwardly they resemble the kichln* 
proper "peak tongues which Dr Grierson refuses to admit into the same category 
ns tbe Chlngpaw language It la in some quarters believed that the Sib the 
Lashis and the Morns arc not Kachlas at all or at best are hybrids. Whether 
this is so or not ti not a question that afTrcti tbe present issue j the fact remains 
that thar form of speech are, as I ha\e already pointed oat more closely allied 
to Durmeso than to Kachin and have been treated for the purposes of the 
Linguistic Snrvey as belonging to tbe Burma group of languages. How their 
languages acquired these Burmese characteristics is a problem For the research 
of the future lo solve No attempt ha* yet been made to classify the tongues 
of tbe khangs, the kaphawka, tbe kahms, tbe kbenungs and the khunnongs, 
scattered tribes whom the Kich in i are said to look upon as distant connections 
Our information regarding these remote communities who inhabit the extreme 
north of the province for the most part beyond our administrative border is 
slender but it seems possible that wnen their dialects come to be subjected to 
tbe test of critical analysis one or two of them at any rate will be assigned to the 
Kachin rrcRip Some of these tnbes are, however undoubtedly Mi shims. 

knetnn is on isolating language with a structure dosely resemb’ing Burmese ; 
so much so that as Professor Forch hammer has asserted, a Kachin sentence 
can generally be transposed into a Burmese sentence word for word without da 
turbing the collocation of words, bat I have it on good authority that h can 
hardly be said to be tome at .all Mr Symington m his kachin \ocabulary 
makes no mention of tones and Mr Needham in his grammar of the language as 
spoken m Assam is careful to point out that there are only a few monosyllabic 
words a hich are distinguishable from one another by ranations of the rowel sound. 

Over twenty years ago Captam Forbes showed by a comparison of vocabu- 
laries that the Kachin language possessed affinities with the languages of the 
Nnga group Tbe similarity did not escape tho eye of an even earlier observer 
Mr Logan m an article of the journal of tbe Indian Arc hi pels go issued close upon 
6fty rears ago wben the knowledge of the tongues of trie m tenor was in its 
veriest infancy commented on the fact that Smgpho had some peculiar Naga 
and Tibetan characters. Tbe most recent philological enquiries snow that the 
connection pointed out by these scholars is real. The ethruc relations subsisting 
between the groups is sketched tn the chapter on caste tribe and race. Dr 
Gneraoo has quite recently drawn attention to the fact that Metheu the language 
of Manipur forms a connecting link between kachin snd the southern forms of 
speech kachin was the language returned by 65 570 people at tbe census- 

118 Dr Grierson has recently prepared a most instructive note on the 

„ _ . kula Crun languages from which I give the following 

T'-ci,'* r”? atna.r- 

Tba territory w LhJ winch these language* ar* * poked attends from the Nig* Hills 
in the Dorth to San den* y m tbe aowth. Their western frond la, broadly speaking the 
lulls extendkigfrom Sylbet the orth through Hill TTpperah, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
the Arakan Hut T racta od the \rskan \ omaa. T wards tba east they do not extend m h 
further than the kobo d klj-fUba Talley* Moat of the tribes acorn t bare passed tbe 
1 jirini or Chm Hills on tb ir way to their present homes, where they bare aettlrid In el* 
tTTrir recent times • * * I the north the KukhChi langnagei show a affinity 

I the Naga group, while In the sooth tber gradually become more hie Burmese. The 
who! group Is more doaaly connected with B rmese than with T"betan 

It is Dot mmatural that towards the south there should be a leaven of Birr 
meee m tbe tongues of the Chins. What is more significant is that, even where 
they are far removed from Burmese influences these languages (till present a con- 
siderable identity m structure with Burmese. Tbe identity is apparently not so 
sinking asm the case of kachin but it is sufficiently close to prove an affinity 
and, though Dot so obvious a phenomenon as a similarity m vocabularies is to 
tbe student really as suggestive Practically *11 the following remarks made by 
Dr G lerson ra connection with the Kaki Chm tongues might equally have been 
made m regard to Burmese 1 — 

There is no gramn»tical gender snd only tfa natural gender of animat* bring* Is 
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■'The adjective arc all verbs Tbc> often tike the form of retain c particles and their 
place is gcurrallv after, hut often atari lu fore, the noun thc\ qualify Noun .and adjective 
form a kind of compound mid ease suffixes and postpositions arc added to the last member 
of this group of words * & * 1 In. root (of verbs) is combined with postposi- 

tions, m the same \nj as a noun, in order to denote different relations There is often 
no difference between the present and tbe past tune, and the \anous suffixes winch denote 
the past are ccrtamlv all original!) indt pendent words In some cases the signification of 
these suffixes can still he tr iClcI as meaning compb tenesx or some such idea (compare the 
Burmese (^t) ” 

In common with Burmese the Kukt-Chm languages possess what Dr. Grier- 
son calls "generic particles added to the numerals in order to indicate the kind of 
things which arc. counted" I hc\ arc, however, as Mr Houghton has already 
told us m connection with Southern Chin, prefixed to the numeral instead of, as 
in Burmese, affixed. 

1 19 The Kuki-Chm group has been divided b\ Dr Gnerson into two prin- 

cipal sub groups, the Meithei and the Chin Meithct 

suki Chm sjb (wf 1 IS t j, e l nn q, )n », n f Manipur and need not be considered 

lierc Tlic Clnn sub-group is subdivided into the following — 

Northern Clnn j Old Kuki 

Central Chm i Southern Chin 

It mav be ns well to p-efacc the following remarks regarding the different 
Chin languages In an extract from the I'p'n But ma Gnccihtr — 

" \str>the race identity of tbe Clun tribes" (savsthr compiler), “ there can be no doubt, 
but there is -is great a variation in appearance as then !■> among the different K.aelun 
tribes and tbe dt\ rrgenrirs rf speech seem to be c\ en greater It is only a long da) 's march 
from Talam to the heart of the So 111 counln , but ihc twodialrcts are mutnalh unintelligible 
The dialects to the roulh differ to the rami extent or perhaps r\en more ’’ 

How far this diversity of tongues is due to the head-hunting practices 
alluded to In Mr Baines m his papt r on " the language Census of India, ’ it is 
unnecessary to consider here Suffice it to point out that a fuller at quaintnnee 
with the Chins is hkelv to bring to light a outsidirabh 1 irger number of forms of 
speech than have Hitherto been id< nn Tied and recorded A quaint local legend 
accounting for these variations lti speech is given in Chapter \ 111 

120 The first of the Northern Chin langu igcs given b\ Dr Gnerson is Xha- 

. . do which is said 10 be spoken in si\ village's m the 

o cm im nnpu Kaitltow territory in the North rn Chm Hills , the next 

is Sokte, the vernacular of a tnbe of that name, which is found on both banks of the 
Manipur river in the north of the administered tract 'l he St) in, the third of 
the Northern Chin forms with which we are concerned, is spoken south of the 
Sokte country Captain I' M Rundall is the author of a handy Manual of Siyin 
There arc two otlur Northern Chin tongues, nanxl), Rsltft and Paite, but they 
do not appear to be spoken within the limits of Burma They form a link con- 
necting the Northern and Central Chm dialects 

1 2 1 - The best known of the Central Chin forms is the B.aungshe, Lai or 

Central Clun hn E un n cs H ^ a . >s merely a Burmese nickname sug- 

gested b) the custom adopted by certain tribes of 
tying their top-knot well forward over the forehead and means simply-thc man who 
wears his turban cocked Major Ncwland, 1 m s , whose knowledge of the Hakas 
or Lais is unique, has within the last feu years published a handbook of nearly 700 
pages dealing with their speech, which is in itself a small encyclopaedia It is 
quite the fullest and most elaborate work that has yet been published regarding 
any of the languages of the lull tribes of the province 1 he Lai shows a good deal 
more of Burmese influence than the Stym form J he Shonshe of Gangaw is a 
dialect of the ordinary Lai language Tashon is a Central Chin form It is not 
represented by any v ocabulary in the Uppet Burma Gazetted . Comparatively few 
European officers have up to date rendered themselves proficient in it Yahovv or 
Zaho is a dialect of 1 ashon The remaming Central Chm forms are spoken outside 
the limits of the Clun I Iills The above Northern and Central Chin forms were 
not separately returned at the 1001 Census They have been lumped together 
under the general head of Clun ana their speakers form part of the total of 175,037 
persons returned as using Clnn. 

Si 
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133 Of the old kuki language* the only one that concerns a* in Banna it 
OW fUktknc* £«. Kyaw the vcmacnlar of 215 penoni m the Arakin 

Hill Tracts on tho itt Morcn 1901 Very Utile u 
knenrn about Kpw but there teemt to be no question as to its being an old Kakl 
form. The original old kuki tribes are said to hare bred originally in the Luihai 
Hills and to ham been expelled from them by the Thados, 

1 aj Further south the Southern Chin tongues begin Nothing about the first 
Sonkrrrj CUm Unn-o. fire of thc * c ( lho Chmmi, the Welaong, the ChtnbAk 
tho Yindu and the Chuibon) trill be found in tho 
Imperial Tables, for they are the vernacular! of the tribes of tbc Pakikkn Chin 
Hill Tracts, the population of which was estimated only and did not figure on the 
standard schedules There are three distinct forms of Chintok the Northern 
spoken from the Mow nver to the north bank rf tho Che nrer the Central, be- 
tween the south bank of the Che ana kyanksit rivers and the Southern, spoken by 
the kadm and Saw nrer Chins It is not dear which of these Is the form given 
m the Offer Burma Gazetteer The \ awd win dialect given in the Offer Burma 
GastUetr seems closely relatedto the Chmbdk I know of no published vocaba 
lary of the \\ elating variety or of the kindn which is said to be an entirely 
distinct language The Chramfc is the patois ol a local clan and appears to be 
one of a number of Tana Hons from the ordinary speech of the s u rro u nding country 
There are nuny other neighbouring form! that are probably as much entitled to 
be termed dialects ns it It n described as the connecting link between the 
Lai tongue and the Southern dialects. The Cbmbtms daim to be of Burmese origin 
There is r>o Chmb^o vocabulary in the Offer Burma Gazetteer and I am there- 
fore Dot in a position to say whether their speech gives any indication that woald 
justify then - title to the claim In tho same neighbourhood, but for the most part 
in the Pokdkku district, are tho Taungthas whoprofess to trace thar ancestry 
back to emigrants from tho Mymgyan district Their dialect which was spoken 
b 7 -L.S78 persons in the regularly ccnsused areas, bears traces of Burmese, but I 
should be mdined to think that the basis was Chin and the Burmese matter overlaid. 
If any classification sere to be made of these tribes I should be disposed to sepa 
rate the Chinmi the \\ dating and the Cbmbdk who seem to be more closely 
allied to the Hakas, from the Yindus the Chinbdns and the Taungthas. Dr Gner 
son thinks that tho Yindus figure among the tribes that on the Arakan frontier 
are known as Sbondus. They and the Chmbdns appear to have certain affinities 
with the peoples of the Arakan Hdl Tracts. The Taungthas appear to be known on 
the Arakan tide too In 188a Professor Forch hammer wrote of them as follows 1 — 


The Taonrtbu it hiD tribes 0/ Arsksn hid ad lag several d i stinct tribes, soda as tb« 
Shan das, Kja» (Chaw Ac.) Tbc la guage oi the T nngthas eoctaiai a number of words 
which ars almost Metitlf 1 with the Barmes* however the main body of the Idiom 
baloop to another lsujua go groop ppare tiy to th KakL 

Our information as to the relation that these tribes bear to one another tl 
defective and till further data are procurable, a satisfactory classification of these 
languages and dialects will be Impossible 

1x4. The mam tongue of the Arakan HTH Tracts proper a the Kami, which 
was spoken on the ist March 1901 by 04^389 people. 
Bmw** ClUD *° n ™ *" Lo% “ r A vocabulary of it is given m Major Hughes HiU 
m Tracti of Aroian. It vanes considerably from the 

dialects specified above but is obviously Chin in form. Mr Houghton has in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society written an article on Kami, to which are appended 
vocabularies with remarks showing analogies in Naga, Mm Karen Lusnai and 
Mampum He beE eves be has detected m the numerals 30 to 50 certain trace* of a 
M6o-Annam influence. The remaining Southern Chin forms of Northern Arakan 
are the Sak tho Arru and the Shendu. The two latter were returned by 775 and 43 
persons respectively Shendu I have placed provisionally with Yindn. Up till 
now the Mro language of the Hill Tracts has been looked npon as Cbm. Dr 
Grierson, howev er now tells us that it has turned out 00 exami nation to un 
doubtedly belong to the Burma group kun and PaHaing which have been look 
ed upon as forms of Southern Chin have not at this Census been returned as the 
languages ordinarily spoken by any of the population of the province. Sak or 
Xhet, which was spoken by 37 males and y> females In the Akyab district, is 
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said to bear a strong resemblance to the as yet unclassified Kadu of the Upper 
Chmdwin and Katha districts, which is held to have a Kachm origin If this 
relationship had been fully established, the Sak language would, as suggested by 
Mr Houghton, have to be withdrawn^from the Chin, and, together with Kadu, 
placed in the Rachin group of languages Sir George Scott, however, hesi- 
tates to give unreserved adhesion to this theory, throws out a suggestion that the 
first ICadus were captives from the Arakan side, and thinks it best for the 
present to treat Kadu as a hybrid speech So far as I can ascertain, Professor 
Forchhammer, who dealt m a note of 1882 with the Sak language, comparing it with 
the Kami, the Mro and the Chin, seems never to have held any other view than that 
Sak was Chin m structure and, as Mr Houghton admits himself that the Sak 
vocabulary on which his theory was based is incomplete, the matter may be said 
•still to rest m doubt Kadu has been placed provisionally in the Burma group of 
languages and will probably remain m that category, for whatever it originally was, 
it is now Burmamzed almost out of recognition Pending further enquiry, I have 
left Thet in the Kukt Chin group Damgnet, which has hitherto been looked upon 
as a Chin form, is spoken m that portion of the Akyab distnct which adjoins Chit- 
tagong Some specimens of the language which have been sent me by Mr 
Saunders, Deputy Commissioner of Akyab, show' that it must be excluded from 
the Indo-Chinese family altogether It seems to be nothing more nor less than a 
corrupt form of Bengali It claimed 3,105 speakers on the 1st March 1901 

Through the whole length of the Arakan Yomas, from Northern Arakan down 
to the confines of Bassein, as well as here and there to the East of the Irrawaddy, 
are found hill tribes who are known as Chins These I have in the Chapter on 
caste, tribe and race designated the Southern Chins, in contradistinction to the 
Northern Chins, administered from Falam, and the Central Chins of the Pakbkku 
and Northern Arakan Hills Dr Grierson calls their speech Khyang or Sho, 
neither of which terms appears to me altogether suitable The expression “ South- 
ern Chin/’ though geographically unexceptionable, has, for the purposes of a 
linguistic classification, the disadvantage of giving to a single form the title already 
accorded to the collection of languages of which it is a member The tongue 
appears to be known locally to the missionaries w'ho labour in this field as Saing- 
baung Perhaps, how r ever, the best name to give to the speech of these southern 
communities is Yoma Chin, and for want of a better I will make use of it here 
Mr Houghton is our mam authority concerning this Yoma Chin form His 
monograph, which Mr Eales has embodied in his 1891 report, appeared about 
the same time as his Essay on the language of the Southei n Chius and its 
affinities, which comprises a grammar, a collection of sentences and vocabularies 
of the dialect Since then he has contributed to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, an article illustrating the differences between the Mmbu and the San- 
doway forms, that is to say, between the speech of the eastern and western slopes 
respectively of the Yomas These differences are, when all things are considered, 
not very marked, and sho'w that the dialect is, from its most northern to its most 
southern limit, fairly homogeneous The variety spoken in Bassein and Henzada 
is said to have suffered phonetically from the intercourse its speakers have had with 
the dwellers in the plains, and is not as pure as the Mmbu and Sandoway forms 

The Siamese-ChinesE Sub-family 

125 Whatever may be said of the other languages of the Province, those of 
the Siamese-Chinese sub-family are indubitably polytonic Of them all, that which 
displays the very stnking characteristics of the tonal system to the most marked de- 
gree is Chinese, with which, as an exotic, we have here very little concern Chinese 
was the language ordinarily spoken by 47,444 persons in Burma at the time of the 
Census The corresponding figure m 1891 tvas 31,079, Chinese has not been 
included m the Provincial language scheme, but the following note on the dialects 
spoken m Burma kindly furnished me by Mr Taw Sem Ko may be of interest — 

" The Chinese immigrants m Burma speak different dialects Those who come from 
\ unnan speak Yunnanese, which is a dialectic variety of Western Mandarin whose head- 
quarters are at Chengtu, the capital of SsGchhvan The Southern Mandarin is spoken in its 
purest form at Nanking, while Pekingese constitutes the Northern Mandarin * * * 

Chinamen from Yunnan and Ssfich ' wan, whose dialects are intelligible to each other, are 



aaroar c* thi ones or nuxAj 


fonnd coeprfptal at Bhuno *Dd Mandalay trxl b other part* of Upper B »raa and th* Shan 
States The C bln etc b Lower Bor** corae trot! It fro* Amoy Switow Caatoc or 
a Soin V rf lt>C[n hlT * throegh the Strait* Settle men ta or tbe U>!ij 

ArchipeUfio Th Amor Chine** arc merchant* and petty trader*. Their coJloq 1*1 It 
dktloct from their book uojajpc In cc m rer aa ilo tbelr name for man li /* f which I* 
pcoacmiced / 1* b read I g thetr book*. The dialect* apoken by the Chbeae of Swatow ha* 
a distinct resemblance to the Amoy dialect, while Cantonese differ* from both Chlaeae 
carpenter* contractor* and anl*an» belong to Caston. The Chiaese *errant* employed In 
dob*, hotel* and private bcmiei are cal I tc* of Hainan, aad »peak different dialect caOed 
Habaneae. * * * The Chioeae apealdag differ t dialect* ara not lotefliji 

ble to each other aad at Bhamo ot Mandalay tne oatbe* of Vlnaan, Amoy and Caatoo hare 
to make a*e of the Bonne** lanjnac* a* the medium of commtinlcatioQ b their coaTerutle*. 
The literary *yaiboli are boa ever th* *a*c th roc g boot the CHnete Empire It b the 
diflereoce in the pronunciation of the sane Ideograph* th»t has given ri»e to tbo Babel of 
tongoea,'* 

The two group* of th© Sumea*- Chinese sub-family In which we are mainly 
interested are th© Tat and the Karen. 

126 The Ttu group has, Dr Grier*on tells us, two sub-groups the Northern 

T and the Southern. The Southern includes Siamese, 

1 *1 i*» post* groap. - - -- 


Lao LQ and HkQn the Northern the three form* of 


Shan namely Northern Burmese-Sban Southern Burmese- Shan and Cbinese-Sban 
with Khrunli and Ahom. For ui in Duma the Southern Tar sob-group possesses 

. . , , comparative It little interest. Siamese waj spoken by 

•ob-jnwp. 19 531 persons, for the most part In the Tavoy, 
Amherst and Mergrn district*. Cao is the speech of hut few of tbo inhabitants ol 


this ede of the Siamese border HkQn and LQ are practically confined to the State 
of KfingtOng A certain adventiboos interest was attached cmnng the Census mbs 
traction operation* to the HI On form in consequence of the fact that it was uied m 
writing up the bulk of the schedule* for the KfngtOng State, which had to be dea 
pherea m Rangoon by a special stuff of clerk* sent from the Southern Shan States, 


Western Lao of Chiengmai, such differences os exist consisting chiefly in the omt* 
non by tbe HkOn and the LQ of letters and marks used by the Lao. Similarly, m 
the spoken language syllables are often dipped by tbe HkQn and tbe I.Q which 
are sounded by the Lao Tbe HkQn form it may be observed appears to hare 
been influenced by tbe speech of the Was, whose seats were at one time far more 
extensive than they now are. In LQ and HkQn tbo open and tbe dosed tones are 
Indicated by special marks. Hkiln had 4a 160 speakers at tbe Census and LQ 
19^380. 

137 With tbe Northern Tai sub-group we hare more concern. It comprises 
u tbe tongues of tbe first three of the four ethnical sec 

tions into which Sir George Scott, adopting a sugges- 
tion of the late Mr Pilcher s, has proposed to dmde the Tai. Dr Grierson • North 
ern Burmese- Shan is spoken by Mr Pflcber s North-western Shan* and by the Shans 
of the Northern Shan States 1 bis Southern Burmese- Shan is tbe vernacular of the 
Eastern Shans of the Upfrr Burma Gtftitetr The Chinese Shan of the Lingua 
be Surrey a tbe speech of the second of Mr Pilcher’s sections, to wit the North 
eastern. At the present day the Northern Tai sub-group a represented in its 
purest form by Ahom the language of the ancient Shan cmqoerors of Assam 
now known only to a handful oT conservative p nests, but possessed of a historical 
literature which i« bemg investigated by the Assamese Government Ahom exhibit* 
much older forms than do the modern Tai tongues At the same time, though 
its connection with the Northern Tai sub-group a indisputable rt shares several 
marked phonetic features in common with Stameje. Though *e are here directly 
concerned neither with Ahom nor Siamese, this point is one of interest. Sir George 
Scott radicates much the same fact when he says that Siamese of education though 
unable to con Terse with thetr near neighbours tbe Lao have do extraordinary 
difficulty in understanding their mint distant connect! 00 b, tbe Kbamh Shans. 

108 Northern Burmese Shan is practically that form of the language which i» 
„ . spoken In the Bhamo Katha, Myrtkyma, Ruby Mines 

5k«. and Upper Chradwtn districts of Upper Burma and hi 
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the Northern Shan States The Khamti of Assam closely rekembles the North- 
ern Burmese-Shan spoken in the valley of the Uyu and on the upper reaches of the 
Chindwin Khamti and Shan are really one language Their alphabets differ ter 
a certain extent, but, beyond this, except for a few dialectic divergencies, they 
are practically identical m structure 

1 29 Southern Burmese-Shan has for its domicile the British Shan States west 

of the Salween, from Laihkaand Mong Nai south- 

Southem Burmese- han warc j s it is m fact the vernacular of the people who, 

as Sir George Scott says, are “ most directly known to us as the Shan race ” It 
is, like the forms referred to above, isolating and unmistakeably polytonic It 
possesses five tones, a mastery of which is a sttte qua non if the language is to 
be properly learnt On this side of the Salween Shan vanes but slightly from 
locality to locality Thanks to Dr Cushing’s works, the tongue can now be ex- 
haustively studied by any student who wishes to master it In contradistinction 
to the dialects spoken east of the Salween, Southern Burmese-Shan is some- 
times known as Western Shan The expression is not unexceptionable, for, 
properly speaking, Western Shan should be the form which is spoken west of 
the Irrawaddy It must be clearly understood that the divergencies between the 
different forms of Shan spoken m the Province are on the whole very slight, and 
that even Khamti cannot be looked upon as a separate language, in fact, in one 
of his notes on the Tai group Dr Grierson speaks of it as consisting of two 
languages only, Siamese and Shan Dr Cushing says of Northern Tai — 

“The divisions of the Northern group are separated by what are really dialectic differ- 
ences They are often not so marked as to prevent persons belonging to one division 
from holding much intercourse with persons belonging to another division Though their 
alphabets differ, their variations are so small that a person really familiar with the books 
of one division can slowly read those of another division'’ 

Elswhere he writes — 

“The scientific classification of the Tai family of languages depends on the study 
of their internal structure In such study I have found no use for such terms as ' Nor- 
thern Shan’ and ‘ Southern Shan’ languages ” 

On the whole it seems to me best to sink the difference between the North- 
ern and Southern Burmese Shans forms and to speak of all the Tai forms of 
speech occumng in Burma and the Shan Sates West of the Salween (except 
Chinese- Shan and Khamtias) Burmese Shan The aggregate of the Shan-speakmg 
people at the Census was 751,759 This total includes a small number who spoke 
Chmese-Shan 

130 Data regarding Chinese-Shan are comparatively meagre No illustra- 

r , tions of the dialect have been given us in the Upper 

' ‘ ‘ c ~ !rln Burma Gazetteer , though from that work we learn 

that the written character of the Shan Taybks possess few of the embarrassing 
features of Chinese It is not ideographic, but is probably a distorted version of 
the Burmese-Shan script The vernacular is the tongue understanded of the people, 
not, so to speak, the language of the aristocracy The Shan-Chinese Chiefs, it 
would appear, speak Chinese, not Shan Chinese-Shan is spoken m that portion 
of the country round about Bhamo and the Northern Shan States that abuts on the 
westernmost edge of Yunnan Sir George Scott appears to consider that the 
speech of the Northern Shan States is more closely allied to Chinese Shan than to 
the Shan of the Southern Shan States, and would classify the Northern Shan States 
dialect with that of the Shan Taybks I gather, howe/er, that neither Dr Grier- 
son nor Dr Cushing holds with this view, which is, I think, a new one 

13 1 Shan itself is of course closely allied to 

Connection Of Shan w ,th Chinese t C !? mese In thls Sir George Scott has the 

following to say — 

“The relationship of the Tai to the Chinese races seems unmistakeable and appears no 
less clearly from their personal appearance and characteristics than from their ^language 
* * * Mere similarities of words do not prove race descent, but they help towards 

it It is not enough to say that ma both in Chinese and Shan means “ horse, ” that p'ttig and 
ping mean level * * *, but when we find that, in addition to this, the grammatical 

structure of sentences in Chinese and m the Tai languages is the same and quite different from 
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tlato/ Dtmnese led tbe TlbHo-Dtirain lupmd gen « rail r there Is stn»* preemptive 
woof of nrbtioaiUa The place of the object of the verb aod of the poesesrive Id Sbai are 
ldeatles! with the Chbew Irmtiul of bciag Inrot ed In lkirmc*e llcreorer tb* use 0/ com 
pjete words of related meaning* owed together U characteristic both of Uw CbJoe*e and the 
Tii Uncoarje* • * * Wbea all these points of slratWUy are taken into account, 

tha coodcaloo that Chinese and TaJ ate sister Ungnagcs b hreabtlWe 

133 The Karen tongue in it* various forms, U ipokennwweoc le**aIon£the 
Th« Kami uacaa^w. whole eastern frontier of Lower Burma from Mergm to 

Tocmgoo in portions of tbo delta of the Irrawaddy in 
the aouth wcit corner of the Shan State* and m the feudatory State* of Karenm. 
The total of the Karen-* peaking population 00 the 1st March 1901 wa* 711,408 
The Karen* are dmded into three main tribe* tbo Sgau, the Pwo and the 
Bghai, and the three principal dialect* of the language follow this dinaion. Rough 
ly apeakmg tbo Scan and Pwo dialect* are confined to Lower Burma, while the 
Bghai 1* tne speech of the northernmost tribes wbo»e habitat u Karen m and the 
Scxrthern Shan State*. For convenience of da»«fi cation I bare called the Pro 

, f a and the Sgau the Southern Karen and the Bghai the 

Northern The ooneoeUtme tm not been 7 oem^l r 
recognued but it indicate* a geographical fact Sgau and Pwo are both kpoken 
In the narrow itnp that run* op from the 1 3 th to tbo 19th degree of latitude c the 
comnninitte* that have spread out over the delta we*t ai far as Ba**ein are for the 
moat part Pwo* The fundamental distinction between ibe three Dei in the fact 
that while the Pwo form ha* retained Ui final consonant* the Sgau and he Bghai 
have discarded thetra. Sgau » probably the Karen language of the future. Pwo 
i* aatd to lack vitality and to be m clanger of duintegralion. Karen ha* been re- 
duced to writing by the mmtonane* who ha c adopted a modification of tho Bur 


mese alphabet to express it Their graphic ay item include* the indication of 
tone* m which the language t* rich by mean* of tonal sign* Dr Cushing de 
ecribea Sgau aa haring one of the most perfect sr items of phonetic represent 
at ion in the world. Dr Gnerson das*e* Karen in the Siamese- Chmeae sub family 
and ha* found a place for various sub-dialects of Sgau and Pwo ouch a* Mopgha. 
Wewi and other* in hit Indexes of Languages.'' Mr Eale* is generally of 
opinion that Karen ha* suffered in the past from orerdaasifi cation and ta disposed 
to neglect all of these varieties save T aungtlm, which 1* spoken on the we*tem 
borderland of tbo Karen country from Thathn in the Tenasscrun dir 1*1 on to the 
Myelat Judging however from tho example given m tho Briiuk Burma 
Gustllttr Mopgha appears to posses* an identity of its own and I should be in- 
clined to treat it as a distinct sub-dialect of Pwo. Taungthu has been regarded 
asaaub-dialect of Pwo and what Karen there is in it is Pwo but such 1* the ad 
mixture of other linguistic elements id its composition that Sir Goorgo Scott 
prefer* to look upon it a* a half bred language. I hare however placed it pron- 
sionaHy m the Karen group It was spoken by 160,436 persons in 1901 1 may 

here observe that of the 41 115 persons shown m 1891 as returning Taungthu as 
their mother tongue, the 5 269 who came from the PakAkku district ought to have 
been ihown as speaking Taungtha, not Taimgthu. 

133. Tbe principal representative of the Bgl 1*1 dialect is the speech of the Red 
N(rtbw» K mn Karens of Karenin and their immediate neighbour* in 


Karenm and the Southern Shan State*. 


debtedtoMr Hougtrton for an instructive monograph on tha variety According 
to him the Karenm tongue conserve* the Karen language m its original and purest 
form to a greater extent than the more decrepit Sgau and Pwo It is believed 
to have the tame five tones that Sgau possesses. It has numeral auxilanes, 
though its number* from fifty onward* are, Mr Houghton thinks, a comparatively 
recent introduction. It presumably bears much the aame relation to the Pwo and 
the Sgau that Arakaneae bears to Burmese. Major R J R. Brown has recently 
brero gn Lout an elementary hand-book of Red Karen. The total of pawns, using the 
Red Karen dialect outside the estimated area* of Karenm wa* r 363 Varieties of 
tbe Northern Karen aub -group are spoken in the Brt country in the Padaung area, 
and in the State* of L01 16 ng and Mdngpai. Of tbe*e varieties a number of spem 
mens figure in tbe Ufftr Burma GuitUtrr One of them Man6 is a dialect of the 
Brfc* or Lakfl. There sro beside* four representative* of tho speech of the bead 
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shaving Sawngtung or Zayems, namely, the Sawngtung, the Padeng, the Banyang 
and the Kawn Sawng The preservation of some of the mam features of the form 
used by the Banyangs is of special interest, as there is no doubt that the speech of 
this, the most select tnbe out of a race of distressingly rigid endogamists, will very 
shortly have passed for ever out of the reach of vocabulary makers The Zayems of 
the Upper Burma Gazetteer are apparently the Ta-roo mentioned in the 1880 edi- 
tion of the British Burma Gasetteer Dr Mason classifies the Ta-roo tongue as 
a P\Vo dialect The Gaikho of the British Burma Gazetteer appear to correspond 
with the Padaung Their speech Dr Mason is also inclined to treat as a variety of 
Pwo I understand, however, that Sir George Scott includes the Zayems and the 
Padaungs linguistically as well as ethnologically among the Bghai , and in his 
Karens of the Golden Chersonese Colonel McMahon says that the Gaykho langu- 
age may reasonably be placed in the Bwe family The Ymtalh and the Smhmaw 
Mepauk are two more forms that have been illustrated m the Upper Burma 
Gazetteer The Yintalfe variety is spoken in the State of Bawlakh Further dis- 
tinct varieties, of which we at present have no published vocabularies, are the 
Yinbaw, a patois of the Padaungs, and the language of the White Karens of the 
Paunglaung valley of the Loilbng State This latter, like the language of the 
Brbs, is closely allied to the Taungthu Brk was returned at the 1901 Census 
as the language of 669 speakers outside Karenni and Padaung and Zayein were 
the vernaculars of 9,321 and 4,666 persons respectively in the non-estimated 
areas Taungthu has been referred to above It is a Burmese-Karen hybrid 
Taungyo, also spoken in the Myelat, is supposed to closely resemble Taungthu, 
though 1 can trace very little more than an archaic form of Burmese in its composi- 
tion, and have placed it m the Burmese group A third ywcsi-Karen language, 
which has the reputation of exhibiting still more marked Burmese characteristics, 
is the Danu or Danaw, spoken also m the borderland between Burma and the Shan 
States, but generally further north than the Taungthu Taungthu, Taungyo gnd 
Danu are all three spoken of together m the Upper Burma Gazetteer , where it 
is said that the Taungthu language is mainly Karen, the Danu mainly Burmese, and 
the Taungyo betwixt and between, with a predominance of Burmese words For 
my own part I am inclined, for reasons which will be detailed hereafter, to deny 
the existence of a separate Danu tongue, and to classify the Danaw language in the 
M6n-Annam family 

The M6n-Annam Sub-Family 


134 There are few of the Indo-Chinese language forms on which so much 
... . . apparently profitless labour has been spent m the past 

as the Mon-Annam, and in the eyes of the province 
not the least important of the services rendered by the Linguistic Survey will be 
its presentation to the public of a clear conception of the forms of M6n-Annam 
speech In the Peguans or Talaings the people of Burma have from time 
immemorial had living in their midst well-known representatives of the ancient 
Mbn-Annam people who, in the dim past, must havb spread over the greater 
part of Assam, Burma, Siam and Indo-China The characteristics of their tongue 
have long been well known, but for many years past attempts to trace its connec- 
tion with other Asiatic languages have failed to carry general conviction To the 
ethnologist it has seemed absurd that the vast race, of which the Talaings of the 
Kingdom of Pegu were a minor branch, should have left so light a linguistic impress 
on the peoples of the West of Indo-China, and the establishment of a relationship 
between Talatng and other languages in Asia has naturally been a problem full of 
fascination for local scholars In the fifties Logan pointed out that the M6n had 
" a strong linguistic connection, not only with the Kambogian, but with the language 
of some of the ruder mountaineers of the Mhkong ” What the bond of union was 
he left to a later generation to determine Mr Houghton, in his excursions into the 
realm of comparative philology, has detected sporadic M6n traces dotted here and 
there over the province, in the Karen Hills to the east, m the language of the Kami 
of the Arakan Hill Tracts to the west, and has even noted obscure Mon influences on 
the Tibetan tongue For all this, the lack of tangible results so far has been remark- 
able Of the few definite theories formulated, all have seemed doomed to refutation 
The view, so strongly held in the past by Mason and others, that a relationship 
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exrsted between the language 0 f (he Peguans and that of the Kols of Central India, 
wai by later students weighed and lotmd wanting (though I would here observe 
that Captain Forbes, while scouting the idea of a genealogical relationship ” 
between the kolirian and Mfin A mum languages was forced to admit that certain 
affinities might be traced between them) It was Dr Forchhammer who was 
mamly instrumental in demolishing the M6n kol or M6o M tin da theory Tins 
scholar in his turn, classified Talamg UngutsUcuUy with Palaung Sir George Scott 
has hdd that linguistic evidence is entirely against this Utter connection j and has 
hinted that if an affinity is to be looked for it may possibly be found m the Hmeng 
or Miaotxu of Sooth western China, In a word the fixing of the precise relation 
that Taj am g bean to other languages has so far largely baffled the earnest 
emprirer Dr Grierson lias now gathered up the threads and gi re u us a con- 
nected and comprehensive conception of the MOn Annam sub family so far as he b 
acooamted with it whch shows that much of the surmise of the past is, after all 
well founded The words Mon** and Munda may bare no common origin. 
The relationship of TaUtmg with Palaung may at the first blush seem problematic, 
but Tailing and Palaung are if the evidence of the Linguistic Surrey is to be 
believed remote members of the tamo sub family and Mends has certain dements 
m common with them- Dr Grierson teOs us that it has now been proved, not 
only by vocabularies but by the internal structure of the language itsdf { that the 
khasn of Assam a a member of the M&n Annam family He mentions four 
other groups which will be referred to more fully hereafter and then writes as 
follow# i — 

To mm tip the coeslderitkmi of the Mfcn A mam aaWamSy There l* • remarkable 
agreement betwees the vocabularies and atractore* cl Khoti, Hon, Khmer aid other lew 
Important langoage* of the nme «mb- family 

The raembtaners between tbe HAo-Annam vocalmUriesaod those, cm the oc haad, of 
the Honda langwagc* aixtj co the other band, of Nancowry and the Haiaeca dialed* hara 
of fra been pointed oot. These are *o recairhabla and of *»ch freqn at occarreace that a 
connection between all theac toneaea cannot ba deebtti The existence of *oeh a con arc 
tkm most be cotnltkred a exUbu*betL At the *am t me the atronnres of the tw art* of 
apeecbea differ b Important partlcakn The Hftn Annam language* art moooajDabfc 
Every word cowbt* of a «tegle ajCabte When In Kha*al, for In nance, we meet an appar 
ent cfUay liable we find on examination that It U rewfly ompoand word. On the other 
hand the Wanda, KaocowTy and Vlalacca language* cental many ndowbted pofyjyUabfe*. 
Tbl* b a very Important point of difference for one of the Mark* by which language* are 
classified 1* the fact that they arc mooo*yfl*Hc or polyiyllabfc. Again, if we tale the order 
of words I the H ad language* and compare It with that of Khaasi and Moo we fiod 
another Important dUtlnctloo. The 11 nda order l* subject, object, verb, while la Khasal 
and Mfln It l* anbject, tab, object The order of word* I a *entenc* follow* the cedar of 
thought of the speaker *o that it folio a that the H oda* tMnk la an cader of Idea* Afferent 
from that of the Kbaa*w and the HAn* 

Owlag to the existence of tbes* difference*, we *hoold not be Joftifled In aawmlng a 
common origin for th Uho-Annais language* oo the one hand and for the H nda, Naocowry 
and Ualacca languages on the other W may bow*rer aafdy worn that there b at the 
bottom f all theae language* commoa sabstratnm ore c which there bare ^ tided layer* of 
the *poecbe* of other people* differing I different local] tie*- NerertbeleM, thl* rmbstratan 
was firm It enoagh erUMUhed to pr e ren t It* being entirely bidden by them, and frequent 
ncdenlabU trace* of k are still discernible hi language* »poken In widely distant tract* of 
a earn and fartiwr India It wlllhe dwstnod bow unpertaat this fact U from the p^dnt of 
view of ethnology 

Mon da is the language of the Kols. Nanccnrcy is a dialect spoken m the 
NIcobirs south of the Andaman*- The barest glance at a map will snow that the 
discovery of a substratum ao widely distributed and at the same tune so elusive is 
indubitably erf prune importance, 

J SS To consider oaw the groups erf the LtnguL*- 
wa ' v - A “'» *«b- be Surrey Fcr convenience cd reference I will call 
‘"” 7 tbom — 

fi) the Lower Middle Mfckong group 
( fl > tbe North Cambodian groap, 

(3) tbe Khmer pyo up, 

(4) tbe Upper Middle Mfckong group, and 
[j) tbe Khasn group. 
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136 With the first, third and fifth groups w c ha\e nothing to do The lan- 

guages and dialects comprised in them are spoken bc- 
Nortb Cimbodnn proup ^ on( | t j, L confines of Burma Of the second, the north 

Cambodian group, onlj one is of immediate interest It is the Mon or Talamg The 
others arc spoken in Trench lndo-Clima Moti is more or less geographically 
isolated , between it and the other members of the group there is a gulf lived It 
was cut of! from them b> the great Tat wave that came down from the north and 
had by the fourteenth century of the Christian era spread out oier Siam Talamg 
was resumed on the 1st March loot as the language spoken b} 155, too persons, 
for the most part residing in the Pegu, Hanthawadd) , Thaton and Amherst 
districts The question of its torn s has already been discussed It only remains 
to obsenc here that it is rougher and more guttural than Burmese, that the "r” 
sound is preserved and has not degenerated into a") ”, that a certain amount of 
P/ih has rrepi into its composition In the matter of phonetic development it 
would seem to he at about tiie same stage as \rakancse It has been reduced to 
writing, a modified form of the Burmese alphabet having been cmplojed for the 


purpose 

Uppr- Middle \UVorr o- \\v »37 1 fine below Dr Grierson’s fourth or Upper 

p-hcrj group M iddle Mekong group in full 


Language or diaUci 

(*) M< 

(2) khnu, khsmu, or KJ a Mull 
<-) L«-ft 

(„) P-ihunf; ex Rtimai 
(5 ) Wt or \\ u 


IV It ere spoken 

Nf>( W otirhcotl < f kiong khan 
krighl'i urho’sd 0 f I tnnp Phrftbmp There nrc 
*iK<» me m Situcrn in British tciritir) 
knnp klionp and PnUla 

T i" tippcrp m rth ri«t of Mind ah) and nil merlhe 
Shan Sntea 

On the tipporo lire i f the Salucen , also in kcngtilnf; 


(6) In 

(7) Hsttn Hr jra 

(S) Monp Lae 

(o) Hha la or Ap^-J u 
(to) S n 
(ti) Rnnp 


k'-rptt'ing Stair betiipcn the Saliveen nnd the 
Mil i ng 

krnriilnp State, beorecn the Salucen and Iho 
Mie< ng 

kcnpiflnjr Slain helu cen the Salneen nnd ihe 

Mong Ya«np m kciiglilnp 
kfnptflnp 

M6np Sit Slate in Upper Burma 


These correspond almost exactly with Sir George Scott’s \\ a- Palaung lan- 
guages, and a suitable alternative for the name of the group would be Wa-Palaung 
Of the languages specified, the first, Mi, is apparent!) not spoken within the limits 
of Burma or the Shan States I cannot find any reference to it in the Up pet 
Burma Gazetteer, and the only vocahularj 1 have seen is that given in Garmer’s 
Voyage d exploration ett Indo-Chuu Ihe rest are spoken over the northern 
ana eastern portions of the Shan States The Uppo Bui mn Gazetteer deals with 
the Hka Muks and the Ilka Mels (or, as the Shans call them, the Lemets) to- 
gether According to Garmer there is a real difference between the Hka Muk 
(No 2) (Ins Khinous) and the Lemel (No 3) forms of speech It is the first of 
the two that has been illustrated m the Gazetteer Under the name of Khamu this 
form was returned as the parent tongue of eight people in the Salween district 
at the 1891 Census It was recognized then as a member of the M6n-Annam 
family. At the 1901 Census it was spoken by 75 persons in all Closely con- 
nected with the Hka Muk is the dialect spoken in MGng Lw6 (No 8), but there 
is probably almost as much Shan in it as Hka Muk Two specimens of Riang, 
which is spoken in the north eastern portion of the Southern Shan Slates, have 
been given in the Upper Burma Gazetteer They are the Yang Sek and the Yang 
Wan Kun There is a very close resemblance between the two The speech o! 
the Yang Lam, the third of three tribes into which the Riangs are divided, dif- 
fers little from the first two forms It seems, however, to nave rather more Shan 
in its composition Riang was the language ordinarily spoken by 4,490 persons at 
the 1901 Census 

Of the remaining dialects, Nos 3, 6, 7, 9 and 10 are dialects of Wa The 
guttural nature of these languages is one of their chief characteristics. It is 


23 
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rmilarlr ooo ol the distinctive feature* of Palaung (No. 4} The Wa tongues 
iro spoken down almoit the whole length of the eastern portwn of the tram Sd 
weeo Shan State*. Mr Stirling a responsible for the majonhr of the Wa 
vocabofane* given in the Uffer Burma Gasttittr Hi* \\ a as spoken in Kfag- 
tQng, differ* to a marked degree from that given el »e where fa the Gaicttcer. winch 
is presumably a more northern variety Two form* of Wa were returned at the 
Ceniu*, \\ a proper apoken by 7 667 penon*, and the vernacular of the Tu Lc* 
(ta 76a ipeakeni Vocabularies of tm^ varieties of Palaung have been panted in 
that work namely («) that spoken m the Shan State*, (M that spoken in the 
neighbourhood of Minton and (c) the variety known as Nam Hean j bat Sir George 
Scott has no very exalted opinion of tbetr utdUy aeemg that our knowledge of the 
language ha* filtered to u* through n Burmese or Shan medium, and ha* torn 
tably been coloured m the pro ceil. The ipeaken of Palaung numbered 50 504 
on the 1 it March 1901 

138 1 hare already observed above that I should bo inclined to treat the 

Dina or Dm. tongue of the Danus or Danaw* as a M bo- Annam fan 

guage. The Danus and Danaw* have been looked 
upon hr some authorities as one and the sa m e race. For my own part I sun inclined 
to thrnfc that this is not the case. The Danes, who Inhabit the borderland be t w e en 
tbe Shan State* and Upper Burma, seem to have lost their speech and hare de- 
generated into a hybrid Shan-Bormese compound. Tbs ts the case tn tbe neigh- 
bourhood of May my©, where the last D anti -speaking elders are said to hare died 
three year* ago. Among the Danaws however a separate language atHl ram res. 
It is said to be a mixture 01 Burmese and Karen la which the Burmese preponder 
ates and ha* been placed in much tbe same category as Tatmgtbu The vocabu- 
lary of Danaw given m the Ubfxr Burma Gastitter doe* not to my mmd, bear out 
this description I can find Tittle in it that denote* either a Burmese ora K*ren con- 
nection. On the other hand the tongue seems to contain a very considerable num 
ber of words which mark it as related to 1 \ a* Palaung and other member* of tbe 
Upper Middle Mfckong group of language*. A few of the most striking of these 
are given below The Taungthu word it m each case giTen as well as the Danaw 
and wffl show bow alight the reputed connection between the two 1* compared 
With that existing between Daruw and the Mbn Annam varieties 1 — 


1 

w 
TV* 

Yo« 

Hud 

Stood 

Dof 


PttwSo* 

T 

N*m 


K«r 

Pt*i 

WtH 


N*m 

Saw 

Kao 


Ron 


Tl-kr»»»a. 

Ta*. 


Vocabulanes are notonouily deceptive, but the above show*, I consider an affinity 
that cannot be dismissed a* fortmtou* If the resemblance were confined to a 
smgle language, one might be disposed to think that Danaw bad been col oared by 
a mere geographical contact with a neighbouring Mbn Annam form ol speech. As 
it ra, however the closest similarity is now with one and now with another of the 
languages m question and raises a very reasonable assumption that Danaw has a 
common origin with them. Only those Danaw words have been selected which 
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have their counterpart m more than one of the M6n-Annam languages There 
are many others, however, which find an echo in only one of these tongues It is 
curious that more often than not the single parallel is found in the Wa language 
Instances of this phenomenon are — House — Danaw, nya , Wa, tiyat or nya Roof 
— Danaw, plang, Wa, top-plawng to make — Danaw, yauok, Wa ,yok Now and 
then, as in the case of the word for ‘ moon ’ ( kato ) there is no similar word in any 
of the languages of the Wa-Palaung group, but an exact counterpart m Talamg. 
How the Danaw acquired their tongue is, and will be till our knowledge is much 
enlarged, to a certain degree a matter of conjecture In all 18,994 persons were 
shown as ordinarily speaking Danaw at the 1901 Census 

139 Appended to this chapter is a synopsis of the principal languages and 

dialects of the Indo-Chinese family spoken in the pro- 
ua y «! PS ' S ° f Indt> *^ hmese lan ‘ vince It is not exhaustive It does not for instance 
aSK include Chinese or any of the trans-frontier forms 

spoken by temporary residents and foreign settlers except Siamese, Lao, Hka Muk 
andlCemet, which have been introduced and shown in brackets on the strength of 
the knowledge that we possess as to the precise position that is to be assigned to 
them No attempt has been made to distinguish between languages and dialects. 
It is probable that before the next census the list wall have been considerably ampli- 
fied 


The Malay Family. 


140 Of the languages of the Malay family only two, Cham (or Tiam) and 
Selon Selon (or Selung), are vernaculars of the mainland of 

Asia Cham is spoken by the aborigines of Cambodia 
and does not here immediately concern us Selung is the speech of the sea gypsies 
of the Mergui district, and may be looked upon as one of the indigenous tongues of 
British India It, in common with Cham, has a few points in common with the 
language of the Phillipines and, though exhibiting traces of contact with Malay 
and other neighbouring languages, possesses several marked original characteris- 
tics Its speakers numbered 1,318 on the 1st March 1901 Dr Gnerson tells us 
that both Cham and Selon are probably the residuum of a tongue spoken at 'an 
extremely remote period by a prehistoric race on the Continent of Further India. 
It maybe of interest to note what Logan said of Selon in 1851. The following 
is an extract from an article by that indefatigable scholar m the Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago of that year — 

“ The language of the Silong of the Mergui Archipelago is mainly dissyllabic, but with 
a strong monosyllabic tendency Its phonology, like that of the Simang, is a compound of 
Earlier West Indonesian and Ultra-Indian It possesses several non-Indonesian combin- 
ations of consonants, such as «/;, mti, pn, dn, hi, km, gm, Im, pi, kb, kg, tk Some of these, 
howei er, are found in the more consonantal of the West Indonesian dialects, particularly in 
some Malayan and Borneon ones Like these too, it affects long and compound vowels, ut, 
at, ae, &c Its finals are West Indonesian and with a higher proportion of consonants or 
about 70 per cent, which is the same as in the most primitive and consonantal of the North 
Indonesian, Micronesian and Melanesian languages." 


141 Of the remaining vernaculars of India there is but little of special import- 

other vernaculars of India 31106 to re6ord ; ^ haV6 re6elved ample treat- 

ment at the hands of the other Superintendents of 
Census. I cannot flatter myself that the figures m Burma are likely to be of much 
more value than those relating to castes. It was not to be expected that any ap- 
preciable number of the indigenous enumerators of the province would know the 
names of more than one or two of the many languages of India they might be called 
upon to record, and without some such knowledge it would have been unreasonable 
to reckon on anything approaching accuracy Dr Gnerson tells us in the preface 
to his “ Indexes of languages ” that an uneducated Native rarely knows the name of 
his own dialect I would go further and say that, when dealing with foreigners 
who are unable, so to speak, to grve him a lead, he would often appear to be ig- 
norant not only of the name of the dialect of the language he speaks, but of that of 
the language itself A substantial percentage of the Indian immigrants into Burma 
are uneducated and, as at the census the enumerator in nine cases out of ten was 
unable to help his man out, it is not surprising that a distressingly large number pf 
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tho mlncj recorded ngrliut nohrcH oflndu in column 13 of the schedule (Unco 
ngeordinxrflr tued) Here pracnadly rrorthlcM. There was no expectation tint a 
record of Indian dialect* would be obtained but it was hoped that where the larv- 
Guage given was one of the wd I known vernaculars loch as Hindi Bengali Tamil 
or Tdugu, it would bo definitely shown as such m the schedule, I cannot say 
that even this hope was fully reaEred. I was at pains to nine to supervisors in 
those areas where there was a large number of n a thro of India residents addi- 
tional Instructions m regard to these foreigners, among which figured a speci 
fic injunction to the effect that the words Musa! man ” or " Hindu 'were not to be 
shown tn column 13 as they were not the names of languages. I cannot, howerer 
say that I was much surprised to find when the schedule came in that the num 
bet of cases In which the words “ Muslim an and “ Hmdu had been entered in 
column 13 was enormous. Hmdu frequently meant Hindustani, but as frequently 
probably Hindi and too often it was obvious from the context that it stood for neither 
of these but for cither Tamil, Tclugu or Bengali Musalman u was as a rule do 
guide at olL There were other entries that militated against a correct clasufi 
cation M Kali saga, (eqccrxoaxx) the foreigner’s tongue, was the last resource 
of roanr a desperate enumerator while Bingida (oofiroot) M Bengali was a term 
applied mdiscmnmately to the speech oi persons from every portion of the Empire. 
The Madrasi coobes of the pronnee are locally known as Uormghis and tbe fact 
that there was no Connghi language seemed as difficult for enumerators to grasp 
as that the Chetbes, the Sudras and some other castes were not the proud posses- 
sors of vernaculars of then own. On the whole the birthplace column gave a gen 
neral idea of how to show doubtful languages and no pains were spared to gather 
from their surroundings what, in questionable cases the correct entries should be 
but it must be confessed that the net result was not wholly mspmtmg I trust that 
the enumeration of the above few difficulties out of the many that were encounter 
edat this stage of the work of abstraction win enable my successor to anticipate 
and grapple with the most serious of them forearmed at the census of tpi 1 

Below is given a list of the principal Indian vernaculars and of the total 
number of persons shown as speaking them • — ■ 


Hindustani 

Hindi 


iS* 


Bengali 20+073 
Punjabi 15,803 , 


Tamil 99 576. 
Tdugu 96601 


143 

Other 


Of the vernaculars o{ Asiatic countries beyond India tbe only four of 
importance are NaipaE Chinese, Siamese and Malay 
Tbe strength of the population in whose mouths they 
were the M languages ordinarily used were as follows • — 

NaipaE 5 463. | Chinese 4744+ l Siamese 19,531 | Malay 2,435. 

Of European languages, English heads the list with 13 337 male and 6 163 
female speakers. Portuguese shows *67 male and 03 female Spanish was 
spoken by 106 males, mostly Manilla half castes engaged in the pearl fishery of 
Mergrn, German by 104 males and as females and French by 63 of tbe former 
and 19 of the latter sex. 

143. Subsidiary Table No. VI B appended to this chapter shows the number 
of books published m tbe vernaculars of tbe province 
during the ten years 1891 — 1900 It has been pre- 
pared with a view to giving a general aiea of the progress or otherwise of vernacu- 
lar literature during the decade under renew and to throwing light npon the 
movement m favour of its revival. It must be borne m mind however 
that the figures exhibited in the table are Dot wholly the result of indigenous 
literary effort. Foreign missionaries are reponsible fora portion of the publics 
lions enumerated and tbe totals include every work published m the selected ver 
nacnlart, whether alone or m combination with English. Burmese, it will be seen 
heads the list with 701 pubEcadons. A large proportion of the Burmese pcblica 
twos art religions treatises. Next to Burmese comes Karen, with 4a pobEca 
twos. As might be expected, the Sgau Karen books ire far ahead of the Pwo in 
point of numbers. Kachra follows with eleven works, all pubEshed since the 
dose of 1894. These are religious and educational and all from the pen of tbe 
Rev O Hanson of the American Baptist Mission. Among the eight Shan 
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tvorks is included Dr Cuslnng’fe Shan Bible, published in September 1892 The 
subordinate place occupied by Talamg is an unmistakable sign of the decay of 
that language, which no doubt m time will be a tongue of the past The Chin 
norh referred to in the table is a translation of the opening chapters of St John’s 
Gospel by Saya Pyizo, The Chin in question is apparently Yoma Chin or, as it 
is locally called, Saingbaung Chin So far as they go, the figures tend to show 
that the low-water mark in vernacular literature during the past decennium was 
reached m 1894, an d that since then there has been on the whole an increasing 
output of indigenous publications 
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SuBJtDiAnv Ta*u: No. VI A. 


S/m flu tf lit rnmtiftl Indt-Ckinest jtrwts S/oktm in Dmrmm. 


dm rtk*. 

VaMn. 

lart*. 

Md? 0, 

( t™?— ' Wro. 


Sfcmk. 

Kr»* 

1 Chirac 

UKakJ Chi |T*«p \V«Uo»g 


CW*hcfc 
Y«d I 

Ytodn or Shcado 


“ ^SoBibn Tri 


- VH ortbcro Td 
— J «™p* 


WirJ _ 

■ _ 

Padrnf £*>«{* » 

Baryaag lijain _ MiftW* Karen <x 

K « » • »■■ » g _ Bgtal ab-grocp. 

YataJ* 

Mapaoi 

YW«» _ 

WWW Kara __ 


fN°rth C eb TaWfcg 

i dku fTOap. 

rrHY. H.V) 


W»-PaUaaf 

l 
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Subsidiary Table No VI-B 


Number of Books published, tit the main Provincial Vernaculars during 
the ten y ears iSgi — igoo 


Language 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894. 

1895 

1896 

1897 

189 8 

1899 

I90O 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 j 

8 

i 

9 

10 

XI 

Burmese and PAli-Bur- 

162 

51 

40 

22 

S3 

51 

45 

81 

1 

104 

92 

m esc. 











Pwo-Karen 

I 

3 




I 1 

I 


I 


Sgau-Karen 

4 

4 


I 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

5 

Karen (unspecified) 


2 



I : 

I 





Shan 


1 

3 



1 


1 

2 


Talaing 



l 



I 


I 

1 


Chin 



1 





I 



Kachin 





2 

2 

2 

3 

2 


Total 

167 j 

61 j 

43 

23 

62 

6l 

Si 

89 

112 

97 


Total 


12 

701 

7 

3t 


ii 

766 


HOJ 00 -t*. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Infirmities 


144 


Definition of infirmities 


The infirmities recorded at the recent Census were the same as at the 
preceding three enumerations, namely, insanity, deaf- 
mutism, blindness and leprosy To qualify for entry 
in column 16 of the schedule it was necessary for the deaf-mute to have been deaf 
and dumb from birth, for the blind man to be totally blind, not blind of one eye 
only, and for the leper to be suffering from true leprosy, not white leprosy or 
leucoderma Instructions with a view to secunng correct entries in the case of the 
last three infirmities were included among the rules for enumerators printed in 
the inside cover of the enumeration book No attempt tvas made in these rules 
to define uhat was and was not an insane for the purposes of the enumeration 
The term “ insane ” was, as Mr Baines points out m the opening paragraph of 
Chapter VII of his General Report, intended to include both the imbecile and 
lunatic, but, as the Burmese word employed in the schedule, ( ayu ), a madman, 

is used indiscriminately for all classes of persons of unsound mind, no difficulty 
was caused in this province by the absence of a specific definition 


145 One of the features of the returns of the 1891 Census under the head of 

infirmities was the extraordinarily large number of 
Upper Burma fi ff ure in Upper Burmans shown as afflicted with insanity, blind- 
ness and leprosy The following is a comparison of 
the 1891 average per 100,000 of each sex afflicted for Lower Burma, Upper Burma, 
Burma and India as a whole — 


Insane Deaf mutes Blind Lepers 



1 

Male 

Female 

1 

Male 

■> 

Female 

Male. 

1 

Female 

Male. 

Female 

Lower Burma 

83 

Si 

42 

34 

89 

99 

92 

3i 

Upper Burma 

124 

127 

79 

66 

3W 

416 

160 

81 

Burma 

98 

82 

5<5 

47 

178 

229 

1x7 

52 

India 

33 

21 

90 

59 

164 

1JX 

68 

23 


The above figures show for all infirmities except deaf-mutism, that while 
Lower Burma was sometimes above, it was also sometimes below the Imperial 
average, whereas the Upper Burma figures weie invariably above, and in only one 
case less than twice as high as the Indian figures In one case they were more 
than six, and in two more than three times as high The hot dry climate of Up- 
per Burma accounts possibly for some of the discrepancy between the Upper and 
Lower Burma figures in respect of blindness, but in the case of leprosy and in- 
sanity it can hardly be urged "that climatic factors can have caused any appreci- 
able portion of the difference between the upper and lower sections of the prov- 
ince, or have placed the average so far above that for the Empire as a whole 
There is, moreover, no apparent reason why glare should affect the eyes of women 
more than men, as would seem to have been the case m Upper Burma Looked 
at in the light of the Louder Burma figures on the one hand and the Imperial 
figures on the other hand, there seems to be no question that an unduly liberal 
interpretation was in 1891 placed upon the terms “insanity,” “blindness” and 
“leprosy” m Upper Burma- This fact was recognized m 1891 by Mr Eales, 
who, m the concluding paragraph of Chapter VI of his Report, says — 

“Judging from the figures of previous enumerations, we ma) expect a large decrease 
in the returns of all four infirmities m the Upper Province and especially 111 the returns of 
the blind and of lepers ” 

This expectation has been abundantly justified it may even be said to have 
been more than justified, for not only have the Upper Burma figures been very 
substantially reduced, but those for Lower Burma have diminished also 

25 
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146. The following are the 1901 ficurcs per 1 00 000 of each 10c afficted In 

Up ^^ u <T! Bur ^.t" r? m Jf n propCT “ dad : 

ing the Shan States and the Chin 1121 *, as compared 
with the figures for India as a whole in 1891 — 

[rmr». Dtsf-wvtn. BUnd. Ltptn. 


L-o»tT Dxm* 3 j 
Upper tarn 73 
Dim* 

I du( 891) 


It* 5 *- Fern*!*. Uxl*. peusU. Mid*. Ffmsls. M*k. Fowl*. 

*• *3 37 53 49 17 

Jo 3» igS *w Bj 4 


If the rrttnru of the recent census are to be refled on w* may take it that in 
Burma proper leprosy approximates very closdy to the mean for India aj a whole 
that insanity is a good deal more prevalent than in most of the other portions of the 
Empire, that in blindness the province faHt slightly and In deaf mutism very con 
siderably below the Imperial average. Now m themselves the 1901 figures seem 
to be more likely to bo correct than those of 1891 but, if the facts are truly 
stated, we find ourselves confronted by a general decrease in infirmities *0 notable, 
that a fall examination of the causes that produced it seems called for It is 
obvious to the meanest capacity that matters cannot actually have altered so 
much for the better during the oast ten years as the data would appear to show 
The extension of vaccination and a greater readiness to hare recourse to hospital 
treatment have, we rosy trust reduced the scourge of blindness, while segrega 
lion has without doubt arrested the spread of leprosy some* hat but it cannot be 
urged that vaccination and segregation are responsible for more than a fraction 
of the difference in the totals for the two enumerations In a word, the decline 
must be more apparent than real, and it remains to consider what causes can hare 
operated to produce such vastly different returns and to deade whether on the 
whole it is more probable that the figures were unduly inflated b 1891 or that 
there were improper omissions ten years later In so far as there is a marked 
falling off in the figures for the later enumeration, the emu frcbcndi clearly rests on 
the shoulders of the 1901 Superintendent for while the temptation wilfully to make 
incorrect entries b practically ml the danger of overlooking the infirmities column 
(column 16) ia ever present both m the cases of enumeration and abstraction 
As regards abstraction for which I and I alone, am responsible I am not prepared 
to say that some portion of the decrease may not be doe to the posters having 
missed entries m column 16 Placed, as that column is attlie edge of the schedule 

and almost hidden on the left hand page when the book is doubled it was mevit 
able that here and there an entry should evade even the most vigilant eye In 
the adainnjtratrve volume I am, m offering suggestions for improving abstraction 
at the next census, suggesting that the infirmities’ column which is but seldom 
filled up and is thus apt to be forgotten and overlooked should be placed in a 
move conspicuous position in the schedule If tbs suggestion is adopted an 
occasion for possible error will certainly be removed. \\ ben first comparing the 
infirmities figures for 1901 with those for the preceding census I was inclined, 
teeing what I had seen to think that omissions had occurred on a very Urge scale 
in abstraction. A more careful scrutiny of the figures, however coupled with an 
independent test of the totals for selected areas convinced mo that improper 
omissions constituted but a small portion of the decrease as a whole, and that the 
marked divergence between the returns of infirmities for the two enumerations 
actually existed before the enumeration books reached the Abstraction office. To 
ascertain what the motives were that prompted the people to return fewer rafirmi 
ties at the recent than at the preceding census, one fas but to turn to the 1891 
Report where they will be found fully indicated by Mr Eales in connection with 
the marked difference between the Upper and Lower Burma figures for that year 
He writes as follows — 

In Upper Bonn* 1 attic aijiam* «re as jet unknown, hnnee there is lets Inclination to 
tcreen tie imbecile from tie view of tho Government of5d*L 

* s m * * 

Th returns of Upper Barms, where no cenrni was held before show that b sH prtJi- 
abflitj persons bst pcrtixDy blind were entered u bHod. 




loo 


*m>«T cw m corms or scuta. 


In bis report era the i8gi Census In the Punjab Mr M&d&g&n the Provincial 
Superintendent, write* as follow* in connection with insanity: — 

"The dUtribotloa of ttl* Infirmity co doebt fcrflowi to soas extenttbe dttfrfbctfoQ of 
Mitre. Tbe form of Miocy known ai cretinism h coorUntJr accompanied by roitra, tad 
la parti erf Ambah below tbe hUk tbc mme word (Ja^gir) b said to bo applied to an imbe- 
cile and to a pertoo a Bleled with goitre. Goitre b fonnd mainly In tbc hlHi and lo tha 
Kmtb-west * • * 


We hare it on the authority of Messrs. Carey and Tack that goitre n prevalent 
tn the Chin Hills, though confined to certain tract* nnd that m lome of the villa ^ej 
cretms are found who go on all four* mix with the pig* m the muck and are m- 
capable of speech. Wo may therefore assume with some measure of confidence 
that the connection between goitre and inaamty adverted to by Mr Madagan in 
1891 exist 1 m Burma also ana that it it cretinism that is responsible for the excess 
in the Chm Hitla and in the adjoining areas over the average of persona of un- 
sound mind. If any support to the above figure* la required it ts amply lent by 
the data contained in subsidiary Table No. VUC which exhibits the average num 
ber of afflicted per 10000 of each aex among the principal indigenous race* of 
Burma. The insanity figure for the Chins {*3 males and ao female* hi every 
10,000 of each sex) is far m od ranee of that for any other of the Burma born people*. 
The distribution of insanity m Burma n indicated in the maps appended to this 
chapter A glance at these will show how much more madness prevails in Upper 
than in Lower Burma and in the west than m the east of the province. Proximity 
to the Chin country would seem inevitably to raise the proportion of persons of 
unsound mrad. Outside the sphere of Chin influence the average of lunatic* is 
with 00c or two exceptions, low 


148 On the whole the data regarding insanity by age-penods, as exhibited 

, . . ,, in Imperial Table No \II present much the same 

y y«e*-p«rtod». features as they did ten year* ago Unsoundnes* of 
mind Is in Burma but seldom sufficiently pronounced m children of tender year* 
to justify their classification as imbecile*. We thus find that, in a population of 
nearly ten millions and a half there are only 67 children of less than five year* of 
ago who have been returned aa insane. From Gvo years onward* the totals mcre*s« 
rapidly tDl tbe 30 — 35 age period Is reached. After that, the general decline 
in number* show* that the total of individuals whose insanity first declares itself 
m the nper year* of life ts comparatively small We must not, however over 
look tbe fact that though there 11 a diminution on the whole the 40 — 45 age-period 
shows m the case of female* a higher proportion of insane* than the qumcaenronm 
immediately preceding it. I doubt wnetner any cause can bo assigned for this 
temporary rise other than that indicated in paragraph 1 33 of the 1891 report namely 
what is known as tbe change In life. 


Subsidiary Table No. VIIB appended to this chapter show* the proportion 
of female to male insane at each age- period. In nearly every period and tn the 
aggregate the males predominate In the a — 3 age- period alone do the female* 
exceed the males to any marked extent Tbe totals however are far too minute 
to allow of any inferences being drawn from them. They are for the age-pmod 
in question two only for the stronger and six for the weaker sex It ts only when 
expressed in tbe terms of this table that they can be said to attract attention. 


149. In the whole of the province 3 843 deaf mutes were returned a* fuch at 
. , the 1901 enumeration. This aggregate is lower even 

Daw-Bull**!. than the 1891 total (3^04) which was not considered 

by any means high. As has been pointed out m the 1891 report the figure* for 
tins infirmity have been steadily declining for many year* pant. In 1873 the 
proportion of deaf and dumb to every 100 000 of each sex »** 160 in the case of 
males and 100 in the case of females. By 1881 this ratio had fallen by more 
tb»n half namely to 70 and 50 respectively In 1891 the proportion again de- 
creased to 55 and 47 and the recent enumeration has witnessed a still further re 
duction to 33 and aa deaf motes respectively In 100,000 of each sex. In the 
past it has been claimed that the raccesuvo dimm noons were the result of more 
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scrupulous enumeration. Though, as I have remarked in an earlier paragraph 
of this chapter, I think it possible that some slight portion of the latest falling 
off may have been occasioned by omissions in the Abstraction office due to 
the overlooking of entries m column 1 6, I see no reason for refusing to give the 
enumerators credit for the exercise of a somewhat keener critical faculty in con- 
nection with the entry of deaf-mutes in the schedule than was displayed at the 
census of 1891 In fact, I consider that the figures on the whole are probably a 
very fairly accurate picture of the facts as they actually exist They at any' rate 
bear no signs of the handiwork of any zealot like the enumerator of 1881, who in- 
cluded or attempted to include in the category of deaf-mutes all infants who were 
too young to speak In this infirmity the males exceed the females to an even 
greater extent, it may be noted, at the last than at the preceding enumeration In 
1891 the totals were 2,150 males and 1,754 females , they are now 1,731 males and 
1,112 females It is worthy of remark that, after Bhamo, deaf-mutism is com- 
monest in those areas of Upper Burma which we have seen suffer most from insanity, 
namely, the Chin Hills, Pakbkku and the Upper Chindwin district We may 
take it, I think, that a portion of the deaf-mutism existing m the province can be 
traced back to the cretinism which has swelled the number of insanes on the 
western border Possibly the high figures for Bhamo (142 males and 100 females 
to every hundred thousand of each sex) may be accounted for in somewhat 
the same manner Of Lower Burma districts Northern Arakan has (as would be 
expected if the above assumption were correct) the largest proportion of deaf- 
mutes Here the ratio is 47 and 69 for every hundred thousand of the male and 
the female sex respectively, but, as I shall show in a later paragraph, the total 
population of this district is so insignificant that it would be dangerous to theorize 
on the infirmity figures it has returned There are rather a large number of deaf- 
mutes in the Northern Shan States, whereas the Southern Shan States are, or 
seem to be, comparatively free from this infirmity The local census reports, 
however, tend to throw some discredit on the figures for the latter region. 
Mr Stirling tells us that there was in his charge a tendency to omit the afflicted 
generally from the schedules No doubt it was the discovery of this tendency 
and the measures taken to counteract it that have sent up the Northern Shan 
States ratio That deaf-mutism is generally more prevalent in the north than in 
the south of the province, I do not doubt I cannot, however, believe that the 
figures for the Southern Shan States are in reality as much lower than those for 
the Northern Shan States as the returns would appear to show In Lower Burma 
the difference is, of course, partly due to the large immigrant able-bodied population 
Of indigenous races the Kachins show the highest proportion of deaf-mutes — 
1 1 males and 8 females m every 10,000 of each sex. This in itself is sufficient to 
explain the posibon Bhamo holds m the list of districts 

150 The only feature of importance m the age-penod figures under the head 

Deaf-mutism by age-penods deaf - mutism 5 r s ** comparatively high age at which 

the maximum of afflicted is reached After the first 
year of life among the males there is a steady increase in the totals of deaf and 
dumb till after the 15—20 age-penod has been attained Among the females 
the highest figure is reached rather earlier, namely, at the 10 — 15 age-penod 
Much the same phenomenon presented itself in 1891, when Mr Eales justly 
pointed out that, m the case of a congenital affection like deaf-mutism, the maximum 
should of nght be found in the earliest quinquennium, and gave as an explanation 
for the meagre returns for the early years of life the fact that, with some deaf and 
dumb children, it was not till their infancy was over that the existence of their 
infirmity was fully established This cannot, however, be urged when the total is 
seen to be still rising dunng the second and third quinquennia of age There 
certainly would appear to be something amiss m the figures, for it seems hardly 
conceiveable that any doubt should exist as to the faculties of a child who has 
reached the age of 15 There can be no question, I think, that, in the earlier 
age-penods, all who should have been returned as deaf and dumb have not been 
shown as such m the schedules There is, however, no very marked difference 
between the returns for the 10 — 15 and the 15 — 20 age-penods m the case of 
males, and 1 doubt whether the number of omissions is anything very great It 

26 
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is m any rase satisfactory to note that there Is no rise In the Utter age-period* 
tuch at that which was apparent in the Indian figures for 1891 and which Mr 
Barnes then put down to the Inclusion among the deaf and dermb from birth of those 
u ho had actually Io»t thetr hcarmg doting the doting year* of life At in the case 
of inianjty the malct among the deaf-mute* exceed the female* in very nearly all 
of the age periods. In this regard subsidiary Table No. VHD present# no fea 
turn* of special interest. 

15 J There appear to be two main causes of blindness m Durma j the firet of 

Bflodoej ^ these is the glare of tbe tun, the second is small pox. 

At regard* the former Mr Baines has In hit General 
Report for 1891 pointed out that the axiom that drought and glare bear a direct 
relation to eye affections doct not always find support m India at a whole. For 
ah that however tbe conclusion that ho a rr i v e s at niter a careful weighing of the 
matter 11 that on tbe whole the statistics for different part* of the *ame province 
* * * seem to indicate that blindness it more prevalent, as a 

" rule in hot and dry tract* and lest prevalent in mountain atr and within the in- 
fluence of the heavier rain currents. The soundness of this con elution would 
seem to be amply borne oot by the statistics of bGndoess provided by the recent 
enumeration. On no other assumption can we explain why tbe ratios per hundred 
thousand of each *ex in the Upper Burma dry d nation tnould be 305 for male* 
and 330 for female*, while in the Upper Burma wet diraton they are 109 and 108, 
and m the Lower Burma littoral division 46 and 3^ respectively A perusal of 
Subsidiary Table No. VIIA will show that ordinarily the dryer the district the 
larger the tale of blind. For the pronnaal maxima wo hare, as a rale^ to go to and 
diatncti like Pakfikku, Myingyan and the Lower Chmdwm, while mast areia^fuch 
a* Salween Thatfin and Amnerst furnish the minima. I *ay as a rule in re- 
gard to tbe maxima because^ as a matter of fact, Northern Arakan, a wet area, 
supplies the rery bighett figures for the province — 436 blind males and 336 
blind female* per too 000 of each *ex. Tbe data for Un* district are at first 
sight almost alarming It must be borne in mrod however that they are calculated 
00 *0 small a population that they ore no adequate test of the extent of the afflic- 
tion. When It comes to examining the actuals, the figure* give no cause for ap- 
prehension. A total of 45 male and 33 femalo Wind m a district mimbenng 30 683 
soul* all told ts, on tbe face of it almost as little a matteT for concern os for con- 
gratulation, even though when worked out proportionally it assumes the dimensions 
referred to After Northern Arakan and Thavetmyo (where conditions prevail 
similar to those obtaining in the dry xooe) tbe highest proportion of blind m any 
Lower Burma district is in Pro me and this take* os to the second of tbe mam 
cause* of blindness adverted to above. For many year* prior to the 1891 enumer 
ation Promo enjoyed a somewhat unenviable reputation lor small pox, and I thmk 
that it can be hardly doubted that the large proportion of blind in this district u a 
legacy of successive epidemic* fn the past. Vac cm* ebon has done wonder* dor 
mg the last decade m reducing the vwulence of the disease m tbe Promo <£» 
trict, and next census shoo Id see a substantial tfiminubon tn the total of Hind. 
Small pox is doubtless responsible for a good deal of tbe blmdnea* returned m 
tbe other damp areas of tbe province. Reading subsidiary Table No \ IIC in the 
fight of the above remarks there is nothing to surprise us in tbe fact that the Bur 
mam are more liable to bflndnesa than any of tbe other indigenous race* and that 
tbe Shan *hcrw the next highest figure tn regard to the average of afflicted 

The figures contained m subsidiary Tabic No VII B ahow that, 00 the Whole 
and especially in the latter years of life females were m 1891 more liable to Hind 
nets than males The cause for tins greater susceptibility of tbe weaker sex, 
which was apparent also at the preceding enumeration, has been touched upon m 
the 1891 report, but Mr Bales does cot appear to have found any of the theories 
that have been adduced to account for it particularly convincing In view of tbe 
fact that m 1881 the male blind exceeded the female hCnd m British Burma, tbe 
proportion being 107 of tbe fonder to every 100 of tbe latter it seems probable 
that the factor* physiological or otherwise, that determine the relative extent df 
blindness in each sex have yet to be traced- 
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Unlike the figures for the pther infirmities which show a continued fall- 
, me off after a certain age has been reached, the patios 

Blm ness > ngc-peno s Q f the blind to tlie total population maintain an almost 
uninterrupted rise up to the last This does not mean, as it would m the case of 
deaf-mutism have meant, that the blind die off more slowly than those who 
have not lost their sight, but merely that each year the ranks of the blind receive 
reinforcements from those who have not up till then lost their eyesight at a rate 
more rapid than that at which they are depleted by death We thus find that, of 
the total of blind m the province on the 1st March 1 go 1, that is to say, out of 5,556 
males and 5,966 females, no less than 1,871 males and 2,855 females are of the age 
of 60 and "over In 1891, it may be noted, the proportion borne by these aged 

blind to the total afflicted was even larger, being 39 1 and 523 per cent as com- 
pared with 33 6 and 47 9 in 1901 The high percentage of the afflicted among 
the females seems a further indication of the fact that a very large portion of the 
blindness in the province is to be classed as senile, and the divergencies m the 
totals of blind women of 60 years and above at the last and at the preceding 
enumeration (2,855 against 4,477) are significant of the scope that exists for differ- 
ence of opinion as to- whether this or the other dim-eyed crone should properly 
be treated as blind or not To me the figures show conclusively that the test 
applied at the recent census was stricter than that applied ten years earlier 

153 According to the returns there were 2,940 male and 1,250 female 

lepers in Burma on the 1st March 1901 Here, as m 
cpr0S) the case of the other “ scheduled ” infirmities, there is 

a notable decrease on the figures for the previous census, when the totals were 4,543 
and 1,921 for the two sexes It is rather early in the day to ascribe much of this 
decrease to the benefits of segregation effected by the leper asylums, of which 
there are two in Mandalay and one m Rangoon The difference is, I believe, 
mainly due to more careful enumeration, but I should hesitate to say that we 
should not be justified in according the excellent institutions referred to some 
small portion of the credit for the improvement m the figures By the next 
census it is to be hoped that they will have made their influence indisputably felt 
The map showing the distribution of leprosy appended to this chapter shows that 
this disease, like insanity, appears to prevail more mtbe w r est than in the east, and 
to flourish more in the dry than in the wet areas of the province, though it is 
Northern Arakan that shows the highest percentage of lepers to total population 
For the reasons assigned above m the case of blindness, I should not be disposed 
to attach any great importance to the Northern Arakan figures There seems, 
however, to be no direct relation between rainfall and leprosy , for though the 
Upper Burma dry division shows by far the highest figures (82 males and 39 
females per ioo.oooof the population), the Lower Burma littoral figures are higher 
on the whole than those for the Upper Burma wet division In every distnct m the 
province except one (Myitkyina) the male exceed the female lepers in number, in 
most cases very largely The Myitkyina figures are small, far smaller than the 
average, and are possibly slightly defective For the province as a whole the ratio 
is 56 males and 25 females in every 100,000 of the sex concerned Subsidiary 
Table No VIIC tells us that the ravages of leprosy are more marked among the 
Chins than among any other of the indigenous races of the province 

x 54 Turning to the figures for leprosy by age-periods w r e find that, up to the 

Leprosy by age-periods, of 10 ^ ^ comparative immunity from the 

disease , and the fact that the totals for the second quin- 
quennium are lower than those for the first, strikes one as an indication that, of the 
few children that are attacked m early life, a fairly large proportion are liable to 
succumb before very long to disease in some form or other With the entry into 
the third quinquennium the proportion of lepers rises very considerably — the in- 
crease being more marked among the males than the females — and continues to 
rise on the whole till the 30—35 age-penod is reached ~ After this death carries 
away more from the total than disease adds to it, so that, from 426 males and 150 
female lepers in 100,000 of each sex, the proportion dwindles down to 126 and 56, 
respectively, at the 55 — 60 age-penod The data show what is manifestly clear from 
independent evidence, namely, that lepers are a short-lived race The age-penod 
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proportion! green in subsidiary Table Na VIIB would appear to point to the 
inference that, on the whole the symptoms of the disease aedaro themidra a 
trifle earlier in the case of female than In the case of male children As in the 
case of the insanity figures ad rated to earlier, bowerer the actuals are far too 
microscopic to afford a basis for anything in the snape of generalities. In the later 
■ge-penods the totals are perhaps jait large enough to afford reasonable grounds 
for the view that female lepers ore slightly longer bred than male. 
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Subsidiary Table No VIIA. 


Average number of afflicted per 100,000 of each sex by Districts and Natural Divisions . 


Districts and natural divisions 

Ins 

Males 

ANE 

Females 

Deaf- 

Males 

mutes 

Females 

Bl 

Males 

1 ND 

Females 

Le 

Males 

PERS 

Females 

1 Bhamo 

43 3 

421 

142 0 

100 0 

698 

816 

72 

52 

2 Myitkvina . 

33 ° 

5 t 5 

22 0 

386 

52 2 

93 3 

2 7 

64 

3 Katha 

59 9 

55 7 

460 

27 8 

165-9 

186 I 

57 6 

33 4 

4. Ruby Mines 

33 i 

15 1 

33 1 

22 7 

1265 

91 t 

8 2 

25 

5 Upper Chmdwin 

1244 

1576 

1153 

646 

1633 

182 1 

66 1 

37 4 

6 Northern Shan States 

S' 1 

59 9 

880 

591 

1981 

201 2 

34 o 

25-1 

7 Southern Shan States 

27 2 

268 

193 

ns 

63 6 

53 1 

178 

89 

8 Chin Hills 

363 7 

33*5 1 

9°3 

386 

440 

363 

67 1 

22 7 

Upper Burma, Wet 

6 a 4 

65 3 

53-2 

33 i 

109 0 

108 0 

30 1 

17 1 

x Pak6kku 

101 8 

94 5 

93 5 

563 

272 9 

3180 

66 7 

35 6 

2 Minbu 

92 2 

790 

57 3 

35 3 

187 2 

217 2 

104 8 

54 3 

3 Magwe 

83 9 

815 

61 2 

49 3 

209 8 

245 3 

99 8 

52 5 

4. Mandalay (rural) 

623 

5 t >5 

27 § 

20 4 

!63 7 

1485 

6? 9 

26 9 

5. Shwcbo . 

566 

45 7 

402 

17 0 

164 8 

1563 

469 

26 1 

6 Sagaing 

84 0 

77 7 

33 3 

235 

211 1 

211 2 

ic >3 7 

53 1 

7 I ower Lhmdwin 

63 1 

498 

451 

22 0 

2460 

2849 

93 4 

35 6 

8 Ktauksfc 

75 ° 

444 

24 5 

3 ° 6 

209 1 

1863 

41 8 

27 8 

9 Meiktila 

394 

45 0 

21 8 

20 2 

101 6 

148 5 

46 a 

37 7 

to Yamithm 

53 2 

52 9 

28 2 

21 9 

1246 

1514 

39 » 

203 

It Myingvan 

80 r 

74 i 

53 8 

407 

242 r 

304 9 

1500 

53 9 

Upper Burma, Dry 

73 3 

65 5 

472 

31 7 

204-6 

230 3 

817 

388 

I Akyab 

50 3 

34 t 

27 9 

140 

283 

20 I 

10 0 

84 

2 Northern Arakan 

246 2 

1484 

47 4 

69 1 

4262 

325 9 

3B83 

227 1 

3 Kyaukpyu 

66 6 

36 4 

209 

113 

41 9 

31 9 

U 2 

113 

4. Sandouny 

565 

33 3 

21 7 

88 

33 6 

15 5 

10 8 

2 2 

5 Hanthawaddy 

35 9 

21 5 

1 ' 

*°5 

767 

66 5 

636 

21 1 

0 Pegu 

20 1 

>34 

>85 

83 

502 

492 

43 1 

15 9 

7 B-isscin 

38 2 

18 1 

23 5 

9 0 

27 4 

20 8 

62 2 

197 

8 Myaungmya 

43 4 

187 

27 0 

13 8 

5 28 

54 ° 

943 

3 i 1 

9 fhAngua 

54 7 

2 1 9 

22 1 

i *5 

589 

68 6 

646 

19 2 

to Salween 

lo 2 

to 8 

205 

54 

to 2 

27 2 

15 4 


11 7 hat 6 n 

»5 5 

12 2 

144 

85 

299 

73 

183 

97 

12 Amherst 

3 1 7 

15 4 

128 

134 

244 

17 6 

244 

58 

13. Tavoy 

238 

25 2 

7 3 

12 6 

476 

32 4 

90 

36 

14 Mcrgui 

3 2 4 

16 4 

17 2 

70 

367 

21 I 

86 

33 

Lower Burma, Littoral , 

398 

22 1 

20 7 

11 9 

46 2 

39 4 

445 

16 I 

1 Tharrawaddy 

47 7 

23 1 

17 9 

12 3 

62 1 

79 1 

42 7 

11 3 

2 Prome 

67 0 

37 0 

20 6 

16 4 

1 18 9 

92 6 

77 0 

21 7 

3 Heniada 

63 7 

34 5 

318 

16 8 

80 7 

667 

815 

293 

4. Toungoo 

38 2 

258 

27 8 

155 

77 9 

70 0 

30 6 

66 

5 1 hayetmyo 

64 7 

56 3 

144 

140 

99 2 

133 3 

47 9 

28 1 

Lower Burma Sub-Deltaic 

55 8 

342 

23 4 

152 

863 

847 

59 0 

20 0 

Burma Rural 

556 

449 

338 

22*1 

1064 

117 5 

54 6 

33 9 

1 Rangoon town 

2265 

96 6 

13 8 

144 

35 ° 

62 0 

52 5 

288 

a Mandalay town 

42 7 

33 2 

96 

12 I 

157 0 

1529 

1 12 1 

56 5 

Upper Burma (with Shan 
States, &c.) 

680 

643 

47 8 

314 

1674 

185 4 

639 

32-0 

Lower Burma 

551 

28 1 

21 I 

130 

574 

55-° 

49 3 

178 

Total Province . 

60 7 

45 4 

32-7 

21 8 

105 1 

Ix 7 4 

55-6 

24-6 


27 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Caste, Tribe and Race 


155 In paragraph 8 of Home Department Resolution No 30-32, dated the 

2nd April 1900, which deals generally with several 1m- 
Castc m Dunm portant questions connected with the Census, the 

following passage occurs — 

11 In order to simplify the final tables and expedite the publication of the results, Mr 
Baines has proposed that the heading for caste should be omitted (from the 1901 schedule) 
and the returns of 1891 made use of 'as a standard until 1911 ’ The balance of opinion, 
ho\\e\er, is strongly in favour of retaining that heading, and the Governor-General in 
Council accepts that view both on the general ground taken by Sir K Scshadri fyer that 
‘the whole social fabric of India rests upon caste,’ and for the special reason that the 
caste statistics afford the best clue to the progress of the movement which Sir Alfred Ly all 
describes as ‘the gradual Brahmamzing of the aboriginal, non-Arvan or castclcss tribes ’ 
and to the changes in respect of widow and infant marriage, which arc known to be 
going on ” 

Infant marriage, the re-marriage of widows and the Brahmamzing of aboriginals 
are not matters with which the rulers of Burma have any direct official concern, 
and Mr Baines’s proposal would no doubt have been welcomed in this province, for, 
asm 1890 so in 1900, it was represented unofficially that, so far as caste was 
concerned, the returns for Burma would be of very little value Uniformity had, 
however, to be preserved , and as, for the reasons indicated above, the caste column 
was prescribed for the rest of India, it was necessary for Burma to follow suit, 
doing the best with the material available that circumstances allowed of 


156 In paragraph 225 of his 1891 Report Mr Ealcs thought it more than prob- 
able that the recording of caste would not be again attempted at another Census, 
and was, for that reason, of opinion that it was just as well that the experiment of 
returning it had been made then In his opinion the result of the attempt made in 
1891 was not altogether discouraging, for the enumeration books showed that the 
fulness and accuracy of the returns had exceeded every expectation As regards 
fulness, the same might be said of the data furnished at the present Census, for 
„in practically every case column 8 has been filled up in some fashion or the other 
for Hindus Whether the entries are really an approximation to accuracy is, 
however, another matter Having regard to the intellectual equipment of the 
average Burman enumerator, the point seems open to the very gravest doubt It 
must be borne in mind first and foremost that the Burman has, save with very rare 

Difficult) Of recording caste ,n exceptions no idea whatever of the precise meaning 
the province of tlie word caste He has no corresponding ex- 

pression in his own vernacular Indeed, being, as 
the author of The Soul of a People Xc\\s us, “ so absolutely enamoured of freedom 
that he cannot abide the bonds that caste demands,” the need for an indigenous 
word has never been felt by him “Zat ” is the term he has learnt to use when 


occasion arises, though what exactly he means by “ Zat ” he would, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, be at a loss to say Of religions he has no doubt some idea 
There is the Buddhist religion, he will tell you , the religion of the Nat worshippers, 
as well as those of the Christians and of the “kalas ” (his name for the Native of 
India) This would, as a rule, complete his list, though, if further questioned, he 
might even go to the length of specifying two "kala” religions, the Hindu and 
the Musalman, to w'hich, on reflection, he might conceivably add a third, the 
Muhammadan Of the meaning of sect he has a glimmering, and, if pressed for 
a definition, might throw out a suggestion that “Zat” and sect were synonyms, 
but the probability is that he w r ould eventually be found to describe " caste ” by 
" Amyo ” (race) or some other expression that w'holly ignored its social Charac- 
teristics Hence, w'hen it came to preparing mstructions for the guidance of the 
lower grades of Census officers, there w'ere from the very outset difficulties to be 



WPOJIT on nta atxjcs of suutA 


ioS 

overcome- To nticmpt to compress into n ten or even a twenty Unod paragraph 
a deGrutkm of caste that would be sufficiently lucid for a Burmin enumerator of 
ordinary attainment* would hare been an absolutely hopeless task. Oo the other 
hand to hint that caste was more or less connected wfth a traditional occupation 
would hare been to court disaster Tbo connection would hare been rn'iinter 
pretod the social aspect would again hare been overlooked and the enumerators 
would inevitably hare ended bT showing occupation instead of caste. All that 
could be done in this regard tor the guidance of Census officers was to giro 
supervisors examples of a few of the commonest castes and to leave them to 
watch over and control their enumerators In this portion of their nark as best 
they could 

157 It could be urged of course, that it was perfectly Immaterial whether the 

, . . enumerator knew what caste meant provided be was 

W w*»<unr m »d mod m • , ... > . , ' , . . 

irsn»k»Mn able to ask tho native of India concerned what his 

Zat or caste was and to put down the answer, 
ss given m black and white in the schedule This no doubt is so and all 
things considered it is surprising how often it bst been possible for tbo first of the 
above conditions to be fulfilled. By means of that mystenooj sympathy — the 
despair of the average European — which enables Asiatics of all kinds to com mum 
cate with one another with apparent freedom 00 the veriest rmramcm of a common 
vocabulary the Burman enumerator hat doubtless, despite his ignorance of the 
alien s tongue, generally succeeded in making his native of India understand that 
what he wished to ascertain was his "Zat” or caste. It is here that the real 
difficulty begms. If the person questioned were Inclined to set any store by his 
caste, it would be to his interest to see that an inteDigible answer was given He 
might 00 doubt give himself what Mr Eales has aptly called brevet rank, but 
that some caste or other was shown and that a caate that was not lower than the cor 
rect one would be a pomt on which be would insist Unfortunately the Hindu, whom 
the average Borman enumerator encounters fo the execution of his duties, is not 
usually of the class which has any social position to establish. He is apt, either 
through ignorance false shame or sheer perversity to pot the enquirer off with a reply 
which if not actually untrue 1* equivocal or misleading and which the enume- 
rator's ignorance does not allow of hu criticizing From personal experience I know 
that in Burma a low-caste man when asked his caste will in the first instance, very 
frequently reply Hindu.” A little further questioning will generally result ra tho 
caste being given, but to the Borman the idea of further questioning does not sag 
gest itself For him Hindu is quite sufficient The word 11 familiar Has it 
uot already figured in column 4? Is it not mentioned m the heading of column 8? 
It 11 dearfran authorized expression down it goes m the latter column and rn 
tabulation the caste has to be shown as Not returned. Of the 58,073 entries 
of castes Not returned the maywity are due to circumstances suen as the above. 
Assuming however that the Hindu actually names his caste, the difficulty of 
trenail tgratioa comes in. The name is as often as not heard indistinctly m the 
first instance unfamiliar sounds are Bunnarozed now w oneway now in another, 
and the result is often heart breaking When it is borne in mind that the only final 
consonant sounds that Burmese possesses are practically four (tin and ng) 
that the two first are almost un distinguishable, that all four exist only in combina 
tarn with certain vowel sounds, that, except m Arakaaese there is no r sound 
at all and that tbo alphabet lacks both f and v M it is obvious that the scope 
for variety m the rendoing of ward* Eke Panah Rangrez Bhunnj and Van run 
(to take a few of many instances) is enormous. It is true that the number of 
castes is so great that it is very nearly always possible to discover rn an entry 
an apparent identity with some one or other of the caste names but the known 
distribution of castes cannot be wholly ignored A gang of Madras born Teltign- 
s peaking coohes cannot be shown as Abirs.-even though the word into winch the 
enumerator has metamorphosed the caste name they have given is a nearer ap 
proach to Ahir thsn to any other word. Thus the choice is more or less restricted, 
and even when the requirements of locality have been satisfied, it u as often ss 
not doubtful which of two name* that are somewhat similar is the correct caie. The 
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following are some instances taken at random from the schedules They refer m 
practically every case to Madrasi coolies and labourers — 

Pule I Paliya. 1 Paliyachi 

Pah. I Padiya | Panyachi 

It seems at first sight an easy enough matter to assign these to their proper 
castes When, however, it actually comes to allocating the entries, the matter is 
not so simple as it would at first sight appear Pule may be either Pillai or Palh , 
m all probability the former, which is not a caste name Pah strikes the abstractor 
as being obviously Palh till it commences to figure on several pages side by side 
with Paliya and Padiya, when it begins to dawn upon him that Paliya and Padiya 
are nothing more or less than Pana (“ I ” and “ y ” — which is “ r ” in Arakanese — 
being interchangeable) and that it is possible that Pali is only Paliya heard wrong 
or carelessly written down He makes his choice, treats Pahyas and Padiyas as 
Panas, and possibly all goes smoothly till he comes upon a " Paliyachi ” wedged 
m among a number of Paliyas This gives him pause, and when, later on, he. 
comes upon a column of Paliyachis and Panyachis he is forced to the conclusion 
that at some stage or other the Paliis or Panas have been converted into Padiya- 
chis Difficulties like the above can be multiplied indefinitely 

I may seem to have dwelt at somewhat undue length on this aspect of the 
caste returns in Burma No one, it may be said, is likely to place any great re- 
liance on the caste figures collected in Burma That this has been the case in the 
past is, no doubt, true I submit, however, that since the 1891 Census the body 
of caste folk m the province has increased so largely and has now reached so sub- 
stantial a figure, that, unless some disclaimer such as the above is made, the 
public may be moved to think that the familiarity with and knowledge of caste haa 
grown to an extent proportionate to the growth of the Hindu population, and to 
treat the data with the same respect as that with which they treat the returns com- 
piled for castes in their locality of origin With the assurance that if they do so 
they are doomed to disappointment, I pass on to the consideration of the castes 
that are found in Burma 

158 They are, of course, all non-indigenous The Yabeins, the Ponnas and 

.. . _ the pagoda slaves referred to in paragraph 226 of Mr. 

Eales Report are survivals of what must have 'been 
m bygone days a near approach to "functional” castes, but the Burmese nature 
is so essentially democratic and regardless of social distinctions, that the Indian 
caste system has never been able to gain a foothold here It is ture that in his 
report on the operations during the season 1893 — 97, the Settlement Officer, 
Minbu, has referred to a class known as the Tfwgaungs, the landed proprietors of 
the Sahn subdivision, who intermarry among themselves, live m groups of fami- 
lies in superior houses, and have gradually come to consider themselves and to 
be looked upon by the people as a separate class , but though the creation of this 
rural aristocracy is interesting in so far as it illustrates a tendency that has hitherto 
been looked upon as wholly foreign to the character of the Burman, these very 
select landlords cannot be said to exhibit the really essential features of a caste. 
There appear to have been at one time among the Chins 36 professional clans 
whose occupations were hereditary The Pazan Lo was the priestly clan, and 
there were goldsmith and cutlar clans These have, however, all disappeared by 
now, and it is doubtful whether at any time they really resembled castes 

159 The Indian castes have been described so fully elsewhere, that at first 

Indian castes S1 ght wou ^ appear superfluous to treat of them m 

detail Numerically, however, the strangers within, 
our gates have become so important an element of the population, that I hardly 
think that a description of a few of the castes most strongly represented in the 
province would be out of place For the following particulars I am indebted for 
the most part to the interesting and scholarly account of castes contained in the 
1891 Madras Census Report by Mr Stuart 

160 The Paraiyan or Pariah caste is numerically one of the strongest of the 

castes of Madras In 1891 there were in the pre- 
sidency over two million Paraiyans In Burma there: 

28 


Paraiyan 


1,0 utokt CM TKI onto* or Mtiu, 

were In 1891 a total of ao 453 ThU total had nsea m 1901 to 1^601 It Is the 
most numerous Indian caste in Burma. The majority of tbo Madrasi domestic 
servants employed in tho province are recruited from it The Poraiyam are a 
Tamil tpeakmg caste Mr Stuart says of them— 

Tbe Paralyses have bt«n b*t flute aSicted by P rah m sulcal deetr its and custom*, 
though la respect to erremenit* they have not escaped their laftiKTice Paralyawtire nond- 
rally Salvltci |«t to reality they arc Demon w orahlppcra- Tbc V D rai am their priest*. 
The marriage of plrl before puberty 1* very rare divorce l* easy ah 1 band an *end away 
Hi » f at a ill and »he on her part, can dtraolre tbe oarriajjc tie by alropty returning the 
ial la inch cose* tbe 1 asband take* the children cr contributes foe their main trainee. 
Widow marriage i* f rely allowed. I hare fou d do trace* cf polyandry among thj* cute. 

Onrinafly tbc Panuyans wero field bbooren and treavers. The caste 11 very 
krw in the social *cnk, but despue the idea of degradation that has come to be 
attached to the term ' Pariah M there seems to be no reason for looking upon tt at 
on the same lord with the professional 1 weeper castes A very Urge proportion 
of the Native Christians of India are Pannyans. 

161 The Mala is tbe Telugu Panuyan carte- The majority of the Malai in 
Burma are cooEes. There were altogether 18 53a 
in tho province on the 1st March 1901 It is not 
dear from the figures how many there were in 1891 They appear to hare been 
shown under some other head m that year The following particulars regarding 
them are taken from the Madras Cenjus Report for 1891 1— 

** M*la», like tbe Paralyaot, are arid to bar* been wearer* *t one tine but very 
few are engaged 1 tbi* occupation at the present day Most of them are cow labourer*, 
hike (be Telagu people generally tbc majority of tbe Mala* are nominally Valsbni He*, bat 
their real all gia eel given to Ike dernoc* a»d village dcitie*. They bars jn eat* of tbefr 
own called Mila Dhsart* There l* 00 rale pcr*criW*g early msrrtifw bat tbe titUtfea 
•bow that marriage before puberty I* common Dlrorcs b frea. * • * Mala* oat 

fleah, Indodi 5 beef and hare no caite reitrtctlota regarding tbs conanmplk® of Utroear 
iC3 The Kapus were In 1891 the Largest caste in the Madras Presidency 
rr „ . and numbered nearly two million and a half members. 
p " or A total of a 8*6 Kapus and 1,069 Redd! 3 figure In 

the Burma Census returns lor that year At tbe recent Census tbe totals were 
11 aisand 3496 

Th K paa or RetWi* " *aya Mr Stuart, appear to bare beea a powerful Dra Idlaa 
tribe hi tb* early centorte* of tbe Chrfath era * * • The number of **bdiri«ioe* fa 
&^o a * a Each aobdirlskm 1 * divided into a number of Ur* r and maniac* can takn 
place only between member* of tbo tint left There b no universal rulo a* 10 the age at 
wbe fa g irl* *boold be married * * * Tbe remarriage of widow* b not generally allowed. 

Their marriage ceremonies appear to be peculiar Among other noticeable 
features are tbe worship of a number of pots specially made for the purpose and 
filled with water m the feigoed anger of trw bridegroom s party 00 the fourth day 
of the ceremony 

p m. 163 Mr Stuart say* of tho Pallis — 

Th Pallh \ annlran* or Padalrmhfa are foetid lo aD th* Tamil diitrict*. * * 

* Van iya 1 * arrived from too Saaaknt V*Jk i fire and th* Pallia cl a im to belong 

to Lha Arniulsm or Fire Race. * * * PadalyacH moan* a addler * * 

* After tbo fall of the Paflara dyna*ty the PaDi* became agricultural servant* under 
tbe VdJala* aad t H only uacc tbe advent of Britiah rule that they have be*un to a*aert 
their claim* to higher potitkm 

A total of 13 350 persons were returned as Pallu in Burma at the recent 
Census, while the Varmijant and tbe Padaiyachis numbered 1 008 and 5 817 f®" 
spectvrdy 

it>4- The following are the totals for some of the remammg caste of Impor 
tance — 

Brahmia „ 15^11 I Baala J 93 

CbetU 6,50* | Cbatri MU 

Kayaith 3 j3*8 

A total of 41 663 males and 7 758 females were shown as Sndras. Itis mixH 
able that the bulk of these belonged properly to tbe Madras castes cited above. 
j 6S- The principal Musateuui tribes represented in tbe province are tbe 
Shaikhs, tbe Saiyyad*, tbc Mngfaals and tho Pat bans. 
The Zairbadts ana the Chofiars have also been treated 


Una] mu trtbaa. 
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for the purposes of this chapter as tnbes The last named have been fully de- 
scribed by the Right Rev Dr Strachan in a note printed in the 1891 Census Report 
They numbered in all 2,956 at the Census of 1901 The most numerous tribe is that 
of the Shaikhs The total of 269,042 represents 80 per cent of the Musalman 
population of Burma The Saiyyads and Pathans are far behind, with aggregates 
of 8,970 and 9,224 “ Zairbadi ” is the name ordinarily given m the province to the 

offspring of a Muhammadan native of India by a Burmese wife It is not, however, 
always employed in thisits narrowest sense The Burmans have various terms for 
the Zairbadi , among others “ Pathi ” and “ Myedu Kala ” may be mentioned 
The Zairbadi of Lower Burma is as often as not a Chittagoman-Burmese hybrid 
The issue of a union of this nature is not altogether satisfactory The Zairbadis 
of the coast ports are not to be numbered among the most respectable of the in- 
habitants of the province In Upper Burma the Musalman strain is at times of 
greater antiquity , the component parts have had time to assimilate gradually, and 
the product is generally more of a success than in the south The following note 
on the Zairbadis of the Mandalay district is a contribution by Mr E P Cloney, 
Subdivisional Officer of Amarapura — 

" Zairbadis — This is a name which is supposed to be derived from caq (Pali for 
middle or centre — Burmese sococS) and 000S (Pali for QBoogS, to be) The whole word 
is oooooSjgboogS meaning neither of the father’s or mother’s race 

“ Aother meaning is given, Zer below or lower, abadt flourished “ Having 
come up from below (or the Lower Province) have taken root and flourished here (Upper 
Province) ” 

" This name is the same as Bandat or Kabya , but while Bandat and Kabya are ap- 
plied to the issue of all other races that have intermarried with Burmese, the term Zat r- 
badi is applied Burmo-Musalmans only 

“ There are supposed to be three classes of Zairbadi in this subdivision — 

( 1) The issue of Muhammadan immigrants from Northern India 

(2) Muhammadan prisoners fetched from Arakan 

(3) Muhammadan prisoners brought by the victorious Burmese army from 

Manipur 

“(1) It would appear that a body of about 3,700 Muhammadans from Northern India 
•came during the reign of King Alaungpra and offered their services, which were accepted* 
but as the king feared to keep so large a body of foreigners together, he gave them lands 
rn the north of Shwebo (Myedu, Tantabin subdivision), Yambthin and Yindaw 

" These immigrants were required to render services for the lands granted to them by 
placing 10 per cent of the males at the capital as T he-nat-alimudan (musketeers) 

“The contingent left on guard had to be supported by their respective villages with 
food, clothes, &c 

“(2) The Muhammadan prisoners fetched from Arakan were simlarly separated and 
allowed lands to support themselves with, on conditions similar to those of the immigrants 

' ‘ These Arakan Muhammadans were not musketeers, but the contingent they supplied 
had to do any kind of work assigned to them by the ministers and officers of the palace 
' "It was only after King Mind6n had rebelled against, and ousted his brother Pagan 
Min, that the Arakan Muhammadan prisoners’ descendants got the title of " amyauk” (gun- 
ners) 

“ The two flourishing villages of B6n-o and Taungmyin are the principal villages in this 
subdivision where the Arakan Muhammadan prisoners' descendants are now found 

" (3) The Muhammadan prisoners’ from Manipur were also separated and allowed to 
settle in the following villages — 

(1) Kyimyindamg, (4) Sagyinwa, 

(2) Manawyaman, (5) Odaw, and 

(3) Ach6k, (6) Paleik 

“These prisoners and their descendants rendered services for their lands as tailors and 

weavers only, and got the title “ achdk ” 

“The Zairbadis as a rule are law-abiding They, on the whole, are a flourishing and 
well to do community with too many interests at stake to be disloyal They are, however, 
litigious and fanatical, but not so bad as their co-religionists of India proper 

'* While sticking faithfully to their religion and following its precepts, the Zairbadi has 
adopted the dress of the Burman Most of the Zairbadis know Burmese only, but some are 
acquainted with Hindustani and Arabic as well as Burmese Some of the captives were 
sent to MSng Nai (Monb) , the rest were allowed to settle at Ava, Amarapura, in the south- 
ern parts of the Kyauksb districts, and at Mogdk At first the captives supported them- 
selves by daily labour of all kinds Gradually their children and grandchildren learnt 
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t ori^’ *** B0W ,t TP ort lb<n » rf '« mostly by iQLiplnsfoj, weaving, 
166. Let us nowtorn from the cartes and tribes to the races Inhabrting Burma, 
MnWJ, I a. p«*. *"* *p«tillr 10 the mdigenora net*, *hoM tenter 
the country u of whom if we arc to administer them 
aright wo cannot have too full Intimate and particular a knowledge We have 
been told that the proper study of mankind is man. It would need a greater than 
Pope to condense into an epipam the proper method* of that stud) but k is 
obnou* that for our purpose* they may be dmded roughly mto the scientific and 
the rwn-scientific With the latter we hare of course here no concern. With 
the former we hare. The following extract from Professor Scrri's Mediterranean 
AVc* (Edition 1901) gives a* compre hens ire an epitome a* I hare ret seen of 
the » tand points from which tho human race may be regarded b) the man of 
science t — 

U may first however be well to reftr to a receot dogmatic attempt to solve tUi pro- 
Mem, which sbow* bow ascstwry U U tbit all (be adaatifie methods — ethno^raphlcaL 
archicolockal, sntfa rope loeica! Unpuistlc 11 well u geographical — should co u i eig a { n the 
solo Lion of tho problem of the orijps and difToikm of Mto It man ean cfrfUzstkrn." 

This is not epigrammatic but the Est it gives may be said to bo fairly ex 
haustire and nothing could exceed the truth of the proposition It enunciate*. It 
only remains to substitute for the last two words the words 14 the peoples of Burma 
to adapt the text to our present requirements 

107 I do not think that I am far wrong in saying that of the scientific me* 
AwBcMioa of tbs kxxx&o thoda enumerated shore, only the first and the two last 
l n to hitherto been brought to bear with anythmg 
approaching thoroughness cm the study of the peoples of the pronnee. Cer 
tam it a that tiD all hare been applied, our knowledge 01 these people* 
must of necessity bo defect ire To the linguists must be green tho credit 
of hanng been longest m tho field. For the last half century scholar* hiTo 
been busy examining the vernaculars of Burma and establishing affinities. The 
Linguistic Survey is dow almost completed and despite the assertion that its oper 
ations do not extend to Burma, I can with gratitude record that it has thrown a good 
deal of light Into some of the dark comer* of the pronnee. How important a 
part language plars b Burma in tho classification of the people may be learnt 
from Sir George Scott's ins tractive Gwseitear of Vffcr Burma Ha ethnology 
chapter is nothing more nor less than a marshalling of tongue* If the speech ot 
a particular community cannot be assigned to a particular group, that community a, 
if so facta, isolated, whatever nmHanty its customs dress and physical traits may 
nave with the customs dress and physical traits of any other community neigh 
bounng or otherwise. It is not that ethnography has been neglected in Sn George- 
Scott • publication. The first volume of the first part of the Gosctttar is a 
rentable store-house of fact* relating to indigenous usage*, dress and the Eke 
but in the end practically everything m the way of classification hinges on vocabn 
lanes To the student of the people* of India the importance attached to the. 
language test may teem unjustified to the resident of Burma nothing a moro 
natural. Where caste is unknown and rofigicm indicate* but little^ it is tbe most 
obnou* and unrest criterion of difference As regards the remaining scientific 
methods it may be noted that good and useful arcmecJoglcal work, has been done 
in tbe province, but that a* scarcely anything m the shape of prehistoric human 
remains have a* yet been reemered. it has been directed for tbe most part to the 
deciphering of old inscriptions and the examination of ancient buddings. History 
too and where necessary geography have in then- turn been duly laid undo- 
tribute, but they do not carry ns very far It is the realm of an anthropology that 
stiff remain* to bo explored m Burma. It a hoped that doe honour will very 
shortly bo given to this neglected branch. At the instance of the British As soda 
tion for the advancement of Science, tbe Govern meat of India have ordered an 


hntbropometry or measurements directed to determining the physical types 
characteristic of particular groups. Under the latter head it n possible that exceed- 
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ingly interesting results may be obtained in Burma As I have already mention- 
ed, we have m our Gazetteers a mine of valuable facts regarding usages and 
customs It is true that there is a mass of information still to be recorded, but 
the nucleus is there On the other hand, our anthropometncal data are so far 
practically ml The science of anthropometry has been applied hitherto to the 
least reputable of His Majesty’s subjects in the province, and in their case for the 
furtherance of ends not “ scientific and minor ” The ne\t few years will, it is 
hoped, see it raised out of the atmosphere of the police court into more dignified 
surroundings 

• I have ventured on these few remarks in order to show why in this report no 
attempt has been made to undertake a classification of the races of the province 
similar to that which I ha\ e essayed in the case of its languages Original research 
is outside the sphere of a Census Superintendent's labours He can merely 
indicate as best he can the net result of the toil of those who have borne 
the burden and heat of the decade under review In the language chapter I have 
been able to show' m a connected, and, 1 hope systematic, form the conclusions to 
which the labours of these “ actual workers ” seem at present to point As regards 
race, though the data are largely there, the scientific method has not yet been 
applied, and, while I hope that my successor in 1911 will have materials for a de- 
tailed, if not final, ethnographical grouping, I must content myself wnth a bald enu- 
meration of the tribes and races of Burma 


i 63 Concerning the past of the Burmese race the future has still much to tell 

us Philology has already breathed a certain amount 
o l i r "i * 1 n s 0 f j.j ie jjf e ]n (. 0 (jjy b ones The affinities of 

the Burmese with the Himalayan languages are unmistakeable, and, though 
the evidence on the point is almost wholly linguistic, the theory that the Tibetan 
and the Burmese races have a common origin has now obtained universal ac- 
ceptance The theory till recently held has been that Tibet was the early 
habitat of the Burman’s forefathers From a note on the Indo-Chinese language 
family which I have recen ed from Dr Gnerson, however, 1 learn that the more 
correct view is that put forward by Professor E Kuhn of Munich in his Ueber 
die Ho km ft und Sprache dcr h ansgangetischen Volker, namely, that Wes- 
tern China, between the upper courses of the Yang-tse-kiang and the Hoang-ho, 
was the original home of the Indo-Chinese race, and that this region and not Tibet 
was the starting point of the Burman’s migrations According to Professor Kuhn’s 
theory the Tibeto-Burman race moved westwards from this starting point at a 
comparatively recent era towards the headw'atcrs of the Irrawaddy and the Chin- 
dwm, and there divided up into separate branches, some of wdnch maintained their 
westerly course, to find an ultimate resting-place in Tibet and portions of Assam, 
while the others either worked southwards into what is now Burma or remained to 
people the country 111 the neighbourhood of this parting of the ways The Bur- 
mans were one of the branches which made for thp southern plains This varia- 
tion of the earlier theory is, so far as I am aw r are, not inconsistent wnth the facts on 
which that theory rested, though it is possible that it may not find favour wnth those 
who have hitherto argued on the assumption that the Tibetan plateau was the 
fountain head of the second of the prehistoric streams that swept down over the 
face of the land from the north In any case, from whatever source it proceeded, 
we shall be safe in laying down that the Burmese race came in the first instance 
into the country from the north, and that its general movement has been towards 
the soulli With this much we may rest content, solacing ourselves w'lth the reflec- 
tion that, as ethnologists m Europe haA e so far failed to achieve unanimity m their 
findings concerning the origin of races as near home and with as notable an ancestry 
as the peoples of the Mediterranean, it uni! be 110 great reproach if some of the 
Tibeto-Burman race problems remain finally unsolved for some time to come 

169 It may not be out of place, while touching on the question of the Bur- 

Dr Macnamara’s theory man r t ? ce P robien b to refer to a rather novel theory 

recently advanced by Dr Macnamara m his Origin 
and Character of the British People In this w'ork, published in 1900, the writer 
has been at pains to establish an ethnical connection between the Burmese and 
the Irish 
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Intbeproriseeof Ul*trr be say*. M »*d ta tb* city of DnbTn audit* ntlirMxwrbood, 
a etwilderablo number of tbe Inhabitant* are dejceoded from titber LngDji of Scotch 
a*re*toc*, but the remainder of Iceland U populated by an lberfo-UcmjolIaa people 

* * * Ibe prr*ence of the Celtic Aryaab Ireland h« not ajaterUny altered the racial 

character of a lirrr proportion of It* InkoHtant* In the norlb-weit of Ireland tic dc- 
►cendanU of the Northern Mon pollan nock are In evidence and tbrcwgboat ttc west and 
*oath the prebl todc Southern Mongoloid typo la uomlttihable although thay bar* Inter 
married largely w hh (be aboriginal IbrrUi population. Tbnr mixed people form tbo laay 
rolbckbt oerrr IrUbmoo of the caricatorbL • * * A* before «tated the Barroei 

hare been described by aa Irishman a ho knew theta well at the Irish of tbo P wft . and we 
aeetn to eonprebend the reaton uhy tlm tbottld be tbo care for we conceive thaT there peo- 
ple were in fir dltUat get, to a I up extent, derived from the ana Moo got on stock/ 
The Mongolian clement in Ireland and cl *c where Dr Macnamira account* 
for by the pretence in Europe during the bronze age of itinerant bronxe worker* 
and teller* trom South Eastern Ana, who moving gradually westwards encouraged 
by the discovery of alluvul deposit* of tin m England, Ireland *nd on put* of the 
continent itself settled down in these western seat* where they found they could 
ply their trade profitably and eventually formed an integral portion of the popula 
tKm of oca dental Europe- 

A* to the presence of a Mongoloid element in Ireland 1 have nothing to ray 
A naming that its existence l* aimed I have no criticism to offer on the *ug 
gestion* that it wa* introduced in prehistoric time* by Mongolian bronze worker* 
or that those bronze workers came from South Eastern Ana. (Professor Sergi 
hold* in fact that though bronze wa* introduced from Asia it was by a non Aryan 
race.) All I would hero remark is that the alleged rtserablanco in character 
between the In*h and Burmese cannot be looked upon a* affording any support 
whatever to Dr Macnaroar* s theory Hi* prehistoric Mongolians were to a 
large extent first attracted mto South Eastern Asia by Lhe tin deposits of Burma 
Siam In do- China and the Malay Peninsula. Thi* tm area was the starting 
point of the migration* that extended to the British Isles, According to hi* 
own *howmg these migrations took place during the bronze age. Now H is prac- 
tically certain that the Burman* did not arrive m Burma tiff after they had ae- 

a uired a knowledge ol iron, ut not till a good deal later than the bronze age 
lerefore, these Mongolian bronze worker* cannot hare been Barman* nor un- 
less the expression is given an exceedingly elastic meaning can they have been 
derived from the same Mongolian stock They mar have been the prehistoric 
precursor* of the Tabling* or Mons, but, whatever tney were thay can have ex 
nlbited then but few of the feature* that are now regarded a* typically Burmese. 
The mere fact of their winning tbetr way acre** Ana and Europe to the ultimate 
inhospitable \\ eat to push their wares in the market, shows that they possessed de- 
termination a spirit of enterprise and sound business capaaty — qualities that place 
them and the t> p*od Borman wide as the pole* asunder The Barman, as wo 
know him, n essentially a non- migratory nnbusiness like irresponsible creature, 
perfectly m capable of sustained effort, content with what can be gained by a 
rrnnnnum of tod. The fact that his free-and-eaay jovial disposition has been 
reproduced on the further «de of St Georgje a Channel Is the purest chance. It 
mu»t have been centimes after the Mongolian connection (if any) with Ireland 
had been severed that the Burman descended into the plama and began amid 
voluptuous ease-ginng surroundings, to assume hi* rdlo of the Irishman of the 
East 

170 Of the characteristics of the Burmese as a nation it is needless for 

me to write m this place. To attempt to recapitulate 

the main features of their history would be merely to 
repeat a task which my predecessor performed with great thoroughness ten years 
ago Abler pens than mme have portrayed the outward life and aspects of this 
fascinating and yet disappointing people. It is sufficient among the more recent 
publications to name Sir George Scott ■ Tkt Barman kts hft aui naitoni of 
which a now edition has recently appeared j Mr Halls(H Fielding s) Settl of a 
Piofa and the sumptuously illustrated Burma of Mr Ferrara and Mr a. Lewis to 
ibow that there Is pnoedy store of matter for the needs of all those who are anxi- 
ous to know what there is to bo known of the Barman a* he is. The total of 
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Burmans at the 1901 Census was 6,508,682, of whom 3,191,4.69 were males and 
3,317,213 were females 

1 7 1 Less than one hundred and twenty years ago there was a kingdom of 

Arakan, independent of that of Pagan, and the separ- 
ation of the Burmese and Arakanese people dates 
back to before the beginnings of history We have 
what is really very strong linguistic proof, however, 
of the fact that the Arakanese are a branch of the 
Burmese race, though how long it is since they were separated from the original 
stem is very doubtful Apart from language, moreover, the character, features and 
physique of the two stocks proclaim a close ethnical affinity Save for a few Indian 
usages assimilated from his Chittagoman neighbours and a trifle of Aryan ballast 
acquired from the same source, the Magh or Arakanese is, to all intents and purpos- 
es, a Burman, but a Burman, be it said, bereft of much of his charm The Arakan 
division, which extends down the western flank of the province from the borders 
of Chittagong almost as far as Cape Negrais, is more or less conterminous with 
the ancient kingdom of Arakan, and is the home of the present day Arakanese 
A total of 405,143 persons returned themselves as Arakanese in 1901 In 1891 the 
race numbered 354,319 representatives The Tavoyans of the Tenassenm division 
profess to be the descendants of Arakanese who, from time to time left their native 
coasts and settled down in the south The latest of these emigrations is said to have 
taken place dunng the reign of King Bodawpaya of Ava, 1 e , at the close of the 
eighteenth century The speech of the Tavoyans, which is discussed elsewhere in 
the language chapter, would appear to entitle them to the descent they claim 
The Tavoyans m the Tavoy district itself have for the most part returned them- 
selves as Burmans The total of Tavoyans returned as such at the Census 
was 948 only The Yabeins, the erstwhile silk-worm breeders of the Hanthaw addy, 
Pegu and Tharrawaddy districts, are probably Burmans by race Though the so- 
called Yabem dialect of Burmese has died out, there were at the 1901 Census 2,252 
people who returned themselves as Yabeins, as compared with 2,197 at the pre- 
ceding enumeration The Chaungthas are a community inhabiting the district 
of Akj ab and the Hill Tracts of Arakan, who speak a language which has been 
classed with Burmese Further research may show whether the Chaungthas 
(who numbered 1,349), have more Burman or more Chin blood in their composition, 
and whether there is any truth in the legend that some of them are of Talaing 
descent East of the Chaungthas, on the further side of the Arakan Yomas, is the 
Yaw valley, the home of the Yaws If linguistic evidence is worth anything, the 
Yaws are of Burman lineage, for they talk what is practically Burmese and have 
little in common with their Chin neighbours There were only 18 Yaws entered 
as such in the schedules The majority appear to have given Burmese as their 
race to the enumerators The ancestors of the Inthas, or lake dwellers, who reside 
in the vicinity of the Yawng Hwb lake m the Southern Shan States, appear to have 
come from Lower Burma Tradition has it that Tavoy was their original home, 
but we have still to learn whether they were carried away thence as captives mthe 
tram of some conquering Shan general or whether they migrated north of their 
own free will Their dress is no guide to their origin Of their customs, the only 
two that single them out from their neighbours, appear to have been acquired since 
they came to their present seats I refer to the practice they have of building their 
huts out in the water, at times at a very considerable distance from the shore of the 
lake, and to their curious habit of standing up when rowing and using their legs to 
assist them to propel their boats through the water Their number m 1901 was 
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17 2 A total of 321,898 persons returned themselves as Talamgs in 1901 So 
The Taiamgs much has been written of the Takings m the past, 

that it is needless for me to say more here than that 
they are the remnant of the Peguan race, which for long strove with the Burmans 
for the ascendancy in what is now Burma It is difficult to realize now r that less 
than a century and a half ago the Peguans, who now number about the total of a fair- 
sized district, were masters of the country from the Gulf of Martaban to far to the 
north of Mandalay and capable of putting an army of sixty thousand men into the 
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field, Such wn* however the cate and it h not too much to say that but for the 
resolution and skill of tn obscure chiknn from tho Jungles of Shwebo Banna 
might well hare become the kingdom of the Mon* and iWing now the prevailing 
tongue In the country from the borders of Assam to the Malacca frontier At 
present the confessedly Talaing population of the province is practical]/ confined 
to the Tcnasicrun ana Pegu divisions of Lower Burma 

The Tailings arc, historically the most important represents tires m Burma 
of the Mon- Amain race. It is now rccogwtcd as highly probable that the an 
ceitors of the Mon Annams formed the first of the Indo-Chinese wares that swept 
over the south-eastern portion of the continent of Asia, displacing the even earlier 
aborigines concerning whom little definite ij known, but who, there is reason to bc- 
ficre were related to the ancestors of the Munda race which subsequently peopled 
a considerable portion of Central India, and possibly of some of the tribes which are 
now found on the Australian continent. It is impossible now to do more than in 
dicate general]/ what the regions inhabited by the Moo- Amu ra people were, bat 
judging from the extent of the area in which they hare left unmlstakeable deposita 
of their cpeech— an area stretching from the khassia Hills in Assam to beyond the 
Gulf of Sum— they must have been a poputous and widespread nation. Here they 
are mam’y interesting from n philological point of view lor save in the case of the 
Tala mgs, it is outside Burma that one must look for anything m the shape of 
relics of their political greatness 

In regard to the ongm of the word “Talaing Mr Eales remarks as 
follow* m his 1891 report — 

It »u pposed that Taking and Teflngani were the »»e words, and the ground 
ol this roioddecce of *0 ad and erf a snpposcd agreement 0 1 the roots oS rocabWs with the 
root erf th abocig sal kolartan langaaye spoken by the Kols t I dla, it was supposed 
that the Tain gs brought their langmsfeorer from I du. Captain Forbes and Dr Forth 
hammer ha 0 dlapoaed of this theory once for all. The refutation of the theory howetar 
Ii> I the name Takiag tsdf »hl h ts never used by the Tala logs to distinguish them 
sdres. They always called themssfres Moos. Taking was a term of reproach forced 
open them by the conquering Bormans ” 

The research of the past ten years has shown us more dearly than ever that 
the Peguans did not get their language from Central India, but apparently the 
second new referred to by Mr Eales, namely that M Talaing is a corruption of 
Tdmgana, has not yet finally been abandoned by scholar*. I observe that 
Profeisor Keane still favour* the theory In his Man Past and Present publish 
cd m 1899 be says - — 

Durl gtbc historic period few Hied bed Drarfd Ians, especially Tells gas (T logo ) 
f thi CarcTOaadel coast hire from time to time migrated to lado-Cttna (Pegu) wber* th* 
name an- Ires amongst th Talaing that la, th Lions, by wbotn they were abac* bed 
just the Moss Lbein*«Ires are now &Hcg absorbed by the Bormese Others f the sim 

coon Ik) hs gained a foot) g here nd tl er Jo Malaysia, especially the Malacca coast 
lands, where they are called Kliogs, T U p Tel Ingas. 

Tbe fact that the Mona did not use tbe word Talaing to disfangmah themselves 
does Dot it seems to me, prove much- It is not Iik 3 y that the descendants of 
the original Drandian immigrants (if *uch immigrants there were) were ever in 
ordinaieJy proud of their dark skinned forbears and It a highly probable that as 
the process of absorption went on the first among men "were just as anxious 
to forget their foreign ancestry as their candid Burmese neighbours were desirous 
of keeping it constantly before their eyes. That the word Taking " was a term 
of reproach does not, it aeema to me detract from its hiitoncal valae. At the 
same tune there a no denying that much may be urged against the alleged den 
raoon from TeEnga. Mr Bales contends — no doubt correctly — that the name 
Kling u simply a Chinese distortion of the word Coring hi, so that the 
additional fraction of evidence from the Malacca coast must be held to be irrele- 
vant On the whole it seems to me that tbe last word m the matter has yet to 
be raid 


173. From a numerical 
Tb* CW |p*y or Swtfrrs, 


point of view the most important of tbe races inhabit 
Ing that portion! of Upper Burma which lies north 
pf »4 north latitude and east of Jotuntude erf)* is that 
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of the Chmgpaw or Kachins It is strongly represented south of this area also, 
but it is only above the parallel of latitude indicated that it forms the bulk of the 
population Fifty years ago, vie are told, the southern limit of the Kachins was 
a matter of two hundred miles further north than it is now Since then the race 
has been drifting steadily southward, a vast aggregate of small independent 
clans united by no common Government, but all obeying a common impulse to 
move outwards from their original seats along the line of least resistance Mr 
Cholmeley, Deputy Commissioner of Bhamo, referring to the golden days of the 
Shan dominion, “ when the towns, whose moats and walls one comes upon moulder- 
ing in the dense forests, each held its petty Saxobvja and its busy populace,” writes 
as follows of the ever-encroaching Chmgpaw' — 

“At that time the warlike and destructive Kachin had not yet appeared on the scene, 
his advent onl) dating back some 230 years, and the peaceful Palaung still occupied the hills 
from which the gradual southward flow of the Kachin presently drove him forth When we 
arrived on the scene the Palaung was making a last determined stand 111 the uplands in the 
Kodaitng of M5ng Mit, but the crest of the wav e of Kachin immigration was rising very high 
behind the Shvveli, and m no long time MOng Mit and the Ruby Mines must have fallen 
before lus advance As it is, the movement has been checked, and the result is that the 
southern part of the hill) portion of the district is badly congested " 

Mr. Stirling in the Northern Shan States Census Report refers in the follow- 
ing words to the trend of the wanderings of the Chmgpaw — 

‘'The southward movement of the Kachin tribes continues Here and there they have 
been checked, but on the whole they spread a little farther each year Kachin villages 
arc found in South Hsenvvi, in Tawngpeng and in the Mong Long sub-State of Hsipaw 
They have settled on the fringe of the Wa country and in Mang L 5 n, and have begun to 
get a footing m KengtQng * * * It is a serious matter for the Shan population The 
more far-sighted recognize it as such and all keenly resent it But the Shans have neither 
the numbers nor the fighting qualities to check the tide " 

The most recent philological enquiries show that it is probable that the pro- 
genitors of the Kachins were the Indo-Chinese race who, before the beginnings of 
history, but after the Mon-Annam wave had covered Indo-Cluna, forsook their 
home in Western China to pour over the region where Tibet, Assam, Burma and 
China converge, and that the Chmgpaw were the residue left round the headwaters 
of the Irrawaddy and the Chmdwin after those branches which were destined to 
become the Tibetans, the Nagas, the Burmans and the Kuki Chins had filtered 
away westwards and southwards In these remote uplands they appear to have 
been content to remain till a comparatively recent date, when pressure from above, 
over-population or some obscure migratory instinct began to drive them slowly but 
surely southwards In the north of the province they have been brought up by 
the opposing front of British domination, and the stream, instead of flowing dowm 
the hill ranges of Burma, has been diverted eastwards, and, skirting the edge of 
the province, show's signs of emptying itself dow n the other great waterways of 
Indo-China Whatever the ultimate trend of their wanderings may be, the Kachins 
are now with us, on this side of, as well as upon and beyond, our marches, and 
wall long be a force to be reckoned w ith by our frontier administrators, for they are a 
pugnacious, vindictive, stiff-necked generation, and, when beyond our administrative 
border, are still apt to be turbulent and unreasonable Mr George’s monograph 
on the Kachins, published as an appendix to the 1891 Census Report, is still 
our main source of information regarding the customs and practices of this people 
It forms a' substantial portion of the article on the Kachin Hills and the Chmgpaw 
in the Upper Burma Gazetteer There were 64,405 Kachins enumerated at the 
Census Had the inhabitants of the estimated areas of Upper Burma been shown 
on the schedules, this total would probably have been more than doubled 

The divisions of the Chmgpaw' are numerous and varied, and must be kept 
apart if confusion is to be avoided The classification of the race into Khakhus 
and Chmgpaws is, roughly speaking, geographical The Khakhus are the up-river 
men, the Chmgpaw the Southerners There is a further political division into 
Kamsa, or chief-ruled, and Kumlao, or democratic Kachins, but neither the de- 
mocrats nor their duwa - ruled congeners are peculiar to either of the geographical 
areas The most obvious Kachin units are the clan and the tnbe Of tnbes there 
are five— the Marips, the Lahtawngs, the Lepais,the ’Nkhums and the Marans — 
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which can be traced by legem! back to a smglo progenitor and are looked upon 
aa parent tnbes They ore distributed all over the kachm con n try and are re- 
presented indiscriminately among tho “ headwater khakhus and the Chingpaw 
woper The sub-tribe* of thr-e parent tnbes arc very numerous Tie Upper 
Burma Gazetteer men Irons fifteen subdivisions of the Manps eighteen of the 
LahUwng* seventeen of tho Lcpats eight of the Nkhrrras and four of the Marans. 
The Lepai* are the most numerous and the most influential at tho same time 
they are or at any rate hare been the most impatient of control The Marips hare 
been uniformly well disposed towards the British and it is onlytheir Sana sab- 
tribe that has spoilt the Lahtawngs record for good behaviour The Nkhumaand 
the Maran* are comparatively animportant dlrlsions of tho race For a descrip- 
tion of tho manner* and custom* of the kachms of the slavery that exist* among 
them and finds a counterpart further sooth in tho Chin Hills of their marriage rites, 
their funeral ceremonies and their thick headed slow-moving system of vendetta, 

I would refer the enquiring reader to the pages of the Upper Burma Gazetteer 
Mention must here be made of what Sir George Scott call* cognate tnbes, with 
whom the Chmgpaw consider themselves connected, bat whose usages and 
speech seem to belie the relationship. The Sassans the Maras theSnsand the 
Lash is are the most important of these tnbes. The Sassans bear many outward 
and visible *ign» of a connection with the Chmgpaw If it were not that they 
• peak a dialect of their own there would probably be no hesitation in classing 
them as kachms It is \ cry possible that they are a connecting fink with the 
Nsga tribes Their habitat lies to the north ana west of the Amber mines and ex 
tends into Assam Outwardly the Mara is like a kachm, but Lieutenant Pot 
tinger who has had exceptional opportunities of studying them m them haunts 
believes that the Minis with the Sn-Lcpais and the Laams belonged originally 
to a separate stock that at • comparatively recent epoch amalgamated with the 
pore Kacbm To my mind there ts a great deal in this theory In the light of 
the most recent pronouncements of Imginjtic experts, I venture to think that the 
three tnbes were portion* of a branch thrown off from the yotmg parent stem 
after tho early ancestors of the Bormans had descended some distance southward* 
from the headwater* of the Irrawaddy and had evolved the germ* of a new lan- 
guage — m a word that they, with the Luaws, the Muhs&s and possibly the Mamg 
this the Akhas *nd the Lotos bear much the *ame relation to the Burnuns m this 
east as the Kuki Chins who are admittedly an offshoot of the last prehistoric in- 
habitant* of the Upper Basm of the Irrawaddy bear to that race m the west The 
influence of China ha* done much to alter the characteristics of these peopJe and 
to veil their real affinities but the evidence of tongues i* too persistent and uniform 
to be overlooked or ignored. The dose linguistic connection between the Sn 
the LaaJn sod the Mara u adverted to in the language chapter There were 31 
Sassans, 149 Mara*, 317 Szta and 40 Lashis outside the 'estimated” areas on 
the 1st March 1901 


174. For want of a better classification Sir George Scott ha* dealt in the 
_ kachm chapter of his Gasetteer with tho khangs, tbo 

trttMB. kapbawks the Kaluns theTarengs or M&ingthas, the 

Khenung* the kbtmnongs the Moras the Sons and the BiIa*,'whom the Kachms 
regard as being indirectly connected with them ” These are for the most part 
mere name* to the ethnologist. With tbe exception of the Tarengs little is known 
of them they are people* whose seat* eastwards towards the Salween have been 
but rarely if ever visited by Europeans. The khennonga have been identified 
with the Mishmia who have been so thoroughly described m Dalton a Ethnography 
of Bengal They are very fair iron workers- In this respect they resemble the 
Tarengs who under tbe style of Mamgthas, hare acquired a rep utatioo as hawker* 
and coolies throughout the far north of tho province. These Mamgthas are an 
interesting race, possibly more Chinese- Shan than Kachm with * character that 
com brae* the restlessness of the primitive nomad with the business mstmet of tbe 
latter-day Celestial. If Dr Macnamar* a Mongolian branie-sdleri came to Cora 
u , wall from anywhere withm the bunt* of what now 

•icfth**. h u among tbe Tarengs and tberr like that 

we most look for a survival of that spint of enterprise that earned these wanderers 
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of old across the better part of two continents to the far off Isles of Britain 
The home of the Mamgthas lies for the most part outside the limits of Burma near 
Hkamti-L6ng, but they come southwards in large numbers during the cold weather 
There were 749 in Burma within the Census area on the 1st March 1901 In 
1891 there were 1,393 only, 26 of whom were females 

175 It is not often that the search for the ancestral home of a widely diffused 

race finds its consummation in so minutely precise a 
e ians statement as that made by Professor Temen de La 

Coupene in regard to the origin of the Shans or Tai A nation is by no means easi- 
ly tracked to its primaeval fountain-head even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, so that wffien we find it stated in set terms m the introduction to Mr 
Colquhoun’s Amongst the Shans “that the cradle of the Shan race was m the 
Kiulung mountains north of Sz-ch’wan and south of Shensi m China proper, ” 
we may well agree with Sir George Scott in thinking it conceivable that posterity 
may some day be led to modify the Professor’s judgment In fact we are in 1902 
practically wffiere we were ten years ago in respect of our acquaintance with the 
early beginnings of the Tai The greater part of what we know is what Dr Cushing 
has already told us, namely, that South-Western China was the original home of the 
Shan people, or, rather, w'as the region where they attained to a marked separate 
development as a people , that it is probable that their first habitat in Burma proper 
was the Shweli valley, and that from this centre they radiated at a comparatively 
recent date northwards, westwards and south-eastwards through the Shan States 
and across Upper Burma into Assam We have learnt little in the interval save 
that the classification of the Tai races is a task of far greater magnitude than 
appeared when the last census was taken The opening paragraphs of Chapter 
VI of Volume I of the first part'of the Upper Burma Gazetteer wall give the reader 
a graphic idea of the difficulties that stand in the way of a comprehensive view of 
the past and present of the Shan people, of the perplexing variety of names under 
which the Tai have been and are still known throughout the far East, and of the mis- 
leading character of certain salient points m their history as handed down to the 
present generation No doubt, when all obstacles have been overcome, it will be 
‘ found that the Tai race boasts of representatives across the wdiole breadth of Indo- 
China, from the Brahmaputra as far as the Gulfs of Siam and Tongking, that it 
numbers among its members not only the Shans proper, the Laos and the Siamese, 
but also the Muongs of French Indo-China, the Hakas of Southern China and the 
Li, the inhabitants of the intenor of the far Eastern island of Hainan in the China 
seas No exhaustive survey of the Tai will, however, be possible till the results 
of British and French research have been combined 

176 All that is necessary here is to consider that portion of the race that 
has come wuthin the scope of the recent census operations The late Mr Pilcher 
divided the Tai into the North-western, the North-eastern, the Eastern and the 
Southern, and Sir George Scott has, with a few minor qualifications, adopted this 
division The Siamese and the Laos are the principal representatives of the 
Southern division Siamese are found in considerable numbers in the districts of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui in the Tenassenm division The total at the time 
of the census w r as 31,890, while that of the I aos was 1,047 The habitat of the 
Eastern Shans lies between the Rangoon Mandalay Railway and the Mekong, and 
is bounded roughly on the north and south by the 22nd and 20th parallels of latitude 
It includes the Southern Shan States, and composes the country of the Lu and the 
Hkun of the States of Kengtung and KenghQng Linguistically the connection 
between the latter two races and the Laos is very close, but apparently the racial 
affinity is not sufficiently near to justify the classification of the HkCm and the Lu with 
the Southern Tai The North-Western Shan region is the area extending from 
Bhamo to Assam between the 23rd and 28th parallels of latitude It corresponds 
more or less with those portions of the Katha, Myitkyma, Bhamo and Upper 
Chindwin districts which at one time or the other during the palmy days of the 
Shan dominion acknowledged the suzerainty of the Sau'btoa of Mogaung Of the 
many minor States that -went to make up this dominant principality, only two, 
Thaungthut and Zingalein-Hkamti, have retained any relic of their former autono- 
my The racial difference between this people to the west of the Irrawaddy 
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and the Shans of the east i* marked by divergencies of dress and dialect The 
North-W estem Shins talk what Dr Grierson has colled Northern Burmese Shin 
a tongue closely related to khamti Shan It extends with minor vs rations, into 
At* am and U represented in tU purest qrrd most archaic form in the now obsolete 
Ahom of that province In the fashion of their clothing the North U cstem Shans 
have assimilated themselves to the Barmans In the mlast of whom they lire, Mr 
Pilcher’s North Eastern Sham are the Chinese* Sham or as they are called by the 
Burmani, the Shan Tajiks mho ore found where Upper Burma and the Northern 
Shan States border on China. Sir George Scott is of opinion that with tbo Sian 
Tayiks should be classified for ethnological purposes the Shans of the Northern 
Shin States whose dialect differs more from that of the Southern Shan States than 
it does from the tongue of the Chinese- Shans. These latter we learn hare rcry 
bttle that is Chinese in their composition. \\ e are not of course, here concerned 
with linguistic considerations, but Sir George Scott looks to more than dialectic 
differences- Though the turban worn by the Chmese-Shan females is peculiar 
to the Shan Tayiks proper the diver gen ces in dress between the Hsenwi arid tbe 
Chinese Shan are not radical But It is mainly on historical grounds that the 
compiler of the Vfier Burma Gastlterr has decided to classify the Northern 
Shan States Tai with the Shan Tayiks It remami to be seen whether anthro- 
pometry confirms this view 

The origin of the word Shan is a point which has not yet been finally settled. 
Sir George Scott says — 

Whence tbe name Shan came is an unsolved riddle Wo hare seen that the Burmese 
almost certainly first Loew tbe Tai as TarAks or Tarets It b possible that when afterwards 
thay heard ol tbe Han lfn, tbe Chinese name for tbe mar I res, they transferred Han Into 
Shin and made a farther ethnological rror * • * Hi name Slam b do bdp, f r 

whether it b a barbaroos Anglicism dcri ed from the Portuguese or Italian word Satm 
or b derived from the Malay St jam, which means brown, it can hardly be said to be a 
notional word. 

177 Tbo last decade has seen a rerf marked dedroe ro tbo cult of tbo 
Karen In tho early eighties tho Karen, after a number 
Tt* Karrm. 0 ( of neglect, began to bulk Urge amid the non 

Burmese elements of tho population of tbe province and attracted perhaps a tnfle 
more than bis fair share of attention. At that time comparatively little was known 
of tbe Sham the Northern Chm and the Kacbm the Talamg bad lost much of hu 
identity ana was to tho ordinary observer barely distinguishable from his Barman 
neighbour The wild tribe* of the Arakan Yomas were only to bo studied in their 
own remote mountain fastnesses. The Karen on the other hand, was to tbe fore, 
not less along the Eastern frontier than in tho delta of tho Irrawaddy Hb dress, 
his form of speech his mannow and customs and his extraordinarily receptive 
attitude towards tho truths of Christianity singled him out as an accessible and 
profitable field for tbe labours alike of the ethnologist and the minister of 
religion, while hii undoubted loyalty and his prowess as a fighter drew tbe 
official eye upon him. Tho missionaries have retained their hold on the Karen 
with unflagging real but the interest of tho student of manners and customs has 
shifted gradually northwards mto fresh realms of research Thus it is that, where- 
as poor to 1887 Messrs. Mason and Smeaton and Colonels MacMahon and Spear 
man had all written freely on the subject of tbe Karims, almost the only important 
contribution to our knowledge of the people that has been vouchsafed since then la 
that which Sir George Scott summarises in that port»n of the ethnology chapter 
of tbe Uyttr Burma GaseiUer which relate* to tne Karens of Karenm and Upper 
Burma. Dr Gnerson has on linguistic grounds placed the speech of the Karens 
m tbe Chinese- Siamese sub- family and though it apoears to me doubtful whether 
Dr Mason 11 justified m identifying the river of running sand which the pnmarral 
ancestors of the race are said to have crossed with the sand drifts of tne desert 
of Gobi m Central Ana, there can be no doubt that the original home of the 
Karens must have been, if not in, at any rate in dose proximity to Chm*. More 
than this it seems impossible te say The Karens stand ethnically isolated m tbe 
midst of representatives of the three great Indo-Chinese tmungratioo waves, and 
no increase to our knowledge of the MAn Annam, tbe Tibeto-Borman and the T*d 
races serves to help us in tbe solution of tbo problem of then origin. 
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I have elsewhere described the Karen country as lying along the whole eastern 
frontier of Lower Burma from Mergui to Toungoo, in portions of the delta of the 
Irrawaddy, in the south-west corner of the Southern Shan States, and m the feuda- 
tory States of Karenm Its general position is indicated in the map which is ap- 
pended to this chapter The three main divisions of the Karens — the Sgau, the Pwo 
and the Bghai — are by this time well known The well-defined linguistic differ- 
ences that separate them one from the other do not here concern us , what is more 
important ethnographically is the fact that, as Mr Smeaton tells us, “ although 
“ there is perfect cordiality and fredom of intercourse between them, mtermar- 
^‘nageis not frequent ” This shows that there is no immediate prospect of the 
distinction becoming obliterated The two first divisions are confined for the most 
part to Lower Burma The Bghai preponderate in Karenm and the Upper Prov- 
ince Several of the members of the Pwo and Sgau tribes mentioned in the 
British Burma Gazetteer should no doubt properly be classed under the Bghai 
The Taroo and Gaikho clans, for instance, placed by Colonel Spearman among 
the Pwo, appear to be the Padaungs and Zayeins of the Uppei Burma Gazetteer, 
who geographically, at any rate, should be included among the Bghai Karens 
There are various sub-dialects of the Pwo and Sgau, but, so far as is at present 
known, the variations are not important, and, apart from these differences of speech 
(which Mr Eales tells us are no more marked than are those which exist between 
the different county dialects in England), the only distinction between one clan 
and another seems to be in the dress worn here a white blouse without stripes 
but with a narrow' border of embroider}' at the bottom, which varies from village 
to village , there a white blouse with red perpendicular lines , elsewhere white 
trousers with radiating red lines and the like, a method of discrimination that 
has led Sir George Scott to compare the list of clans to a ‘ history of tartans ” 
At some later date it may be possible to deal as fully and systematically with the 
Pwo and Sgau Karens as the compiler of the Upper Burma Gazetteer has 
dealt with the Bghai, though the task will be a difficult one, inasmuch as the 
Introduction of Christianity has had a tendency to sweep away the more minute 
ethnographical distinctions Till then we must be content to ignore the minor 
tribal subdivisions of the Lower Burma Karens and recognize only the two mam 
ethnical divisions, the Sgau and the Pwo At the Census the enumerators dealt 


with 86,434 admittedly Sgau and 174,070 admittedly Pwo Karens, 457,355 others 
being returned as “ Karen” with the tribe unspecified 

1 78 Under the head of the Karenm Sir George Scott has given us a descnp- 
„ , , , „ , tion of the Karen tribes that live in or in close proxi- 

r Bgha,anacognatctr,bes mity to the Upper Province These are the Red 
Karens proper, the Zayeins or Sawngtung Karens, the Brbs, the Padaungs and the 
Mepu or White Karens These have all been classified as belonging to the Karen 
race, partly on account of dialectic affinities, partly on account of similarities in 
dress, usages and outward appearance, though it seems possible that the Padaungs 
ought ethnically to be affiliated with the members of the Mon-Annam race Nearly 
all the main subdivisions present exceedingly interesting peculiarities Space 
forbids me to do more than to refer to the ungraceful beaded garters of the Red 
Karen women which compel the wearers to walk with their legs wide apart, to the 
peculiar burial customs and coffins of the same people, to the teeth-stammg 
ceremonies of the Brfes, to the brass neck-rings of the Padaung women and to the 
modified form of tabu imposed upon the Padaung husband after his wife’s confine- 
ment, to the customs prevailing among the Zayein males of shaving the whole of 
the head with the exception of a small patch over the ear, and to the extraordinary 
endogamous tendencies of some of the tribes, such as the Sawmgtung and the 
Banyang For a full account of these interesting people the reader is recom- 
mended to turn to the Upper Burma Gazetteer (pages 523 to 554, Part I, Volume 
I) It appears from the report of Mr. Wooster, Assistant Political Officer, Kar- 
enm, that of late years the Red Karens, the Br&s and Padaungs have suffered a 
diminution in numbers The totals of the three races in the estimated areas of 
Karenm at the commencement of 1901 were as follows Red Karens 24,043, Brks 
-3i5°°) Padaungs 1,867 Outside Karenm the Red Karens totalled 4,936 souls, 
the Padaungs 7,825, and the Zayeins 4,440 
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179 That collection of hill tnbca which U known gcnmcilW as the Chin race 
T>* CUc*. inhabit* tbe highlands to the west of Durrru that run 

iwth and south from the iCth to the 36th degree of 
latitude re from Cape Ncgraii to the mountains that form the western boon 
dan of the Chindwm vaDejr in the Upper Chlndwin district Though of enormous 
length their territory is nowhere of any considerable breadth dwindling down in 
the Arakan k oma region to mute a narrow strip of upland It is on the whole 
ver^ thinly populated. The thins arc closely related to the hill tribes of Eastern 
Bengal and the conjecture that all are of Tibeto-Burman stock appears eminently 
reasonable. There seems every reason to before that after the ancestors of the 
Burroanj had passed from their earlier seats on the headwaters of the Irrawaddy into 
the extreme north of the province, and before any material change had come orer 
their ancient form of speech a portion of the race separated itself from the nufn 
body penetrated down the valley of the Chindwm took up Its abode rathe hills to 
the west of the nver and from thence spread southwards and westwards mto Lashal 
land and what are now known as the Arakan Yotnaj The descendants of the 
side swarm tn Burma are the Chins Mr Taw Sera ko is of opmlon that some 
of the Chin customs m regard to slavery inheritance, mama go and the Eke give a 
very fairly accurate picture of what the corresponding Bormans usages must hare 
been m the far off past before Buddhism spread, humanizing and beneficent, over 
the country and it seems probable that of aD the non Berman races that hare 
found a home in the province they hare the closest ethnical connection with the 
Burmese. 


180 Roughly ipcakmg there are three main geographical dm non* of the 
Chins the Northern Chins whose seats run more or 
1X1 less parallel with the Chmdwm almost as far south as 

its confluence with the Irrawaddy ; the Central Cbms who occupy the Northern 
Arakan Hill Tracts and the P*h6kku Chin Hills and are known under various names 
such as Mros ktrrui Chtnbbns ChmbOks and Chinmes | and the Southern Chins 
the comparatively insignificant remnant who tail away towards the Irrawaddy 
delta. There seems to bo no doubt that they were all originally of tbo same 
stock but for some reason or other the Central Chins appear to hare been 
more exposed to Lusbai influences on the west and to Human influences on tbo 
east than their brethren to the north and south so that some of the Arakanese 
tribes appear oi lato to hare been regarded hardly as Chins at aD In the 
rugged mountain chains inhabited by tbe different sections of the race lang- 
uage » no sound test of affinity and it must be admitted that our knowledge of 
tbo Chins in the north west of Lower Burma ts by no means as dear as it should 
be The greater part of the country of the Northern Chins falls within a dearly 
defiraed rectangular area, lying to the south of Manipur and between the Loshai 
Hills and the Chmdwin nver which is known admuustratirdy as tbe Chin Hills 
and is the charge of a special Political Officer It is true that people who are known 
as Chmj and who boar no outward resemblance to the neighbouring Nagas of 
Assam are found scattered along the hifls that fringe tbe right bank of the Chm- 
dwin far to tbe north of the Cbm Hills proper but little is known about them and, 
compared with tbe resident* of the politically administered are* they are numen 
cally insignificant Messrs. Carey and Tact a Cktn Hills Gassttttr contains an 
ample ana detailed description of so much of theChnftacoas the Political Officers 
charge indudes wilbm its border*. To give the very briefest oulbne of the contents 
of the two interesting volumes would occupy more apace than is at my disposal. 
A few however, of the main points may be touched upon The principal tnbes 
into which the Northern Chins are divided are the Sfiktfc, tbe Srjnn the Taahdn tbe 
Haka, the Klangklang the Yokwa the Thado tbe ko the Nwitfc and the VaipA 
The last four are now barely represented ra the Chm Hills proper Tbe tribes 
consist of dan*. Of these some of the best known are tbe kanhow of the Siktfc 
tnbe, tbe Yahow and Wbenoh of the Tashon tribe, tbe Thettaa and tbe Yokwa*. 
A reference to the 36 professional clans into which the Chms are said to hare 
once been divided has been made ra an earlier portion of this chapter The 
extent to which up to a recent date slavery flourished in the J ulia ia remarkable. 
At one timr the slave trade waa an organised source of profit to a considerable 
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number of the Siyins and Soktfes Any serfs that still exist are slaves in name 
only, for their civil rights are practically the same as those of their masters In 
1896 it was said that in a few years to come slavery, as we use the word, would 
be a thing of the past in the hills The existence of slavery is a link connecting 
the Chm with the Kachms The following notes regarding slavery and certain 
other matters, not touched upon m the Chm Hills Gasetteer , have been supplied 
by Mr A C Bateman, Assistant Supenntendent, Tiddim — 

1 “ Slaves — Nearly everything which is worth knowing about slaves, how they are 
acquired and their ownership, will be found in the Chin Hills Gazetteer 

“ The following peculiar mannerisms, however, do not appear in the Gazetteer and may 
be of interest It is not essential that a slave should live in his owner’s house nor even in 
the same village The slave may have three or four joint owners, and, so long as he fulfils 
his duty to his owner or owners, he may possess property 

“ In the case of the slave having only one owner, he must give that owner the right hind 
leg of every animal shot in the chase or killed for the purpose of holding any feast In 
the case of a slave having more than one owner his body and limbs are apportioned to each 
owner Thus, the owner having the biggest claim on the slave, is apportioned the right 
arm, the next the left arm, a third the right leg, and so on, the head coming last m the scale 
of ownership 

‘‘When this class of slave kills any animal he must give the right hand owner the right 
haunch, the left hand owner the left haunch, and so on, until all the owners receive their 
due In such cases the slave is left possibly with the head, a few bones, and, with any luck, 
that highly prized Chin dish, the entrails 

“ On a slave’s death, the son takes his father’s place Should the slave have no son, his 
owner takes all his property If there be a multiplicity of owners the property is divided 
among them on the right and left hand principle explained above Should a slave fail to 
give his owner his due on killing an animal, the owner demands a whole animal of the sort 
killed If there be a multiplicity of owners each one of them gets a whole animal of the 
.sort killed 

“ Should the slave refuse to settle this latter demand he is sold and all his property is 
confiscated to the owner or owners 

2 “ Religious customs — In most of the Siyin villages a kind of PSngyi is told off per- 
manently to officiate at all ceremonies This person is known as a “ Pasan,” oco$t by Bur- 
mans and as a “ Pui Sham Pa ” by Chins 

“ Ihe laws of inheritance are the same in his family as in that of any other Chin 

“The “Pui Sham Pa’’ holds his land and house, &c , on the “ Pogalika (uqgc8oo) ” 
system of the Burman Pdngyi 

3 " Borrowing and lending — In borrowing and lending money all bargains aB to in- 
terest, &c , must be made prior to any transaction taking place After money has once 
changed hands no interest may be claimed 

"In horrowmg grain, &c , the person borrowing must pay as interest two baskets for 
every one borrowed This interest may be clatmed fora period of eight years After eight 
years no interest may be claimed A landlord may claim a nominal yearly tax from any 
tenant The tax take= the form of from one to two baskets of the grain or pulse cultivated 
on the land 

4. “ Other customs, — If while hunting a Chin wounds a tiger or other death-dealing 

wild animal, one may not ask any questions on the subject It is very unlucky and one 
gives great offence to the spirit of the chase by either asking or answering any questions 
about a dangerous animal which has been wounded and not recovered It is very useful to 
remember this while out shooting with Chins Never ask a Chin for the skull of an animal 
he has shot 

“ If on entering a Chm house and finding a woman ‘at home,’ one asks where her hus- 
band is, and gets the reply ‘ he is not here/ it is fatal to ask ' where is be ’ ' He is not 

here ’ is intended to convey to the stranger that the husband is dead One must never 
make a widow talk of her husband’s death and vice versd If the husband be living and 
not at home, his wife will tell you her husband has gone to his fields, or on an errand, and 
so on During the Census operations I made this mistake with disastrous results Never 
ask a Chin to climb a tree on which any heads of animals are hung The mere asking will 
cause the nat of that tree to visit his anger on the Chm m the shape of some illness, unless 
the nat is propitiated, which means that the Cbm is put to the expense of giving a feast 
Should a Chin climb the tree, there is no hope for him He must die, unless he be a 
wealthy man and can afford to give a very big feast to the whole village 
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L TKc SItIo ftblc * boat tbo origin of the varkw* tribos mad cUni b the IIOI* b 
In I bat U corretpouds to our fable of tbo Tower of BabeL 
The fable* run# : Many centarki ago all tbo Chin* Bred In ooe brie vlBigo 
somewhere sonth of Ilaka. Tbaj ail ipokc tbe aamo Linguge and had the ia»e eas tern* 
Ore day at a big eoanc I, It wi decided that the moon i boa Id be captured and mada to 
•bine permanently Be this mean* a great deal of naneteisaxy esptrno and bother would 
be eared in lighting In ctmscqaeoce the cocstruetloc of a Ugh boot* (tower) wa* begnn 
which thou Id reach p to tbe moon After year* of labour tbo bouse had got 10 high that 
it meant rainy da\* of hard marching for the people a or king ou the top to coma down to 
tbe UUge to pet prorblcmi It wai therefore decided that aa »t»g* upon atage w*a buBt 
It ahopld be inhabited food, being pissed op from stapa to stage from below In 
thii »*y the pcon’e tohaWltog the different »t*rr» gradually got oot of touch with one 
another From tbe \ery little lotercpune tba China of each atago had with one another 
they ired different manner* tao.ee* ee» ufld cutlotaa. In tie end urban tbe atructuru 
hid all but been com pi ted, Ue *«Mntbe moon » aa to enraged at the daring of the China, 
that be \ i»iteil them with a fearful itorra of rai wind, thunder and lights I g Daring 
thii *torm tbe to cr collapsed. It fell from south to north, Tb* peopf Inhabiting the 
different i tares acre conaeqoerrtly itrenn orcr the land and built tillages where they fell 
lie co the different tribe* and clan* varying In easterns and manner*. The atones and 
building materials which formed thii huge tower now form the Chin 1 1 fill. 


1 8 1 Tbe Pak6lckn Chm HID* tract was treated a* an estimated are* and 
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tnbes and race* of such of the Central Chtn* aj 
reside withtn Its limit* *re not procurable. They are the ChmbAkt, the Yradtu. 
tbe Chmb6n* and the \V dating Chins, who art subdivided Into * number of 
clans A description of tbar roam characteristics w 2 I be found in Chapter VIII 
of Volume I of the Uiftr Burma Gaseltetr The Taimgthai of the Pakdkku 
district a bo numbered 5 704 at the Census are neighbour* of the above. Tbe 
following are the principal of the Central China of the Arakan HDJ Tract* *nd 
the Akyab dutnet with tbe total of the person* who on the lit March 1901 
returned t hemic! res a* representatives of the various tribe* — Kami 04,937 Mro 
12600 Thet 03a Anu 58b, kyaw 215 Our knowledge of these tribe* is very much 
what it was when Colonel Spearman wrote hi* 1 880 Gazetteer Major Hughes, in 
hi* Hill Tract t ef Arakin talk* of tbo kyaws (who are believed to have originally 
been pagoda slave* offered to * local shnpc by a queen of Arakan some three 
centime* ago) aa bang an off-*hoot of the great Aryan family Dr Grierson ha* 
shown us that this vyrw 1* erroneous and that the original borne of the kyawawaa 
Lusbai land. It may be noted that if tbe returns ore correct there are no re- 
presentatives of one of the races mentioned in the 1891 Census Report — the Run* 
— left m tbe province. They bare probably been absorbed by the Kami. Tbe 
Daingnets (3*410) hare hitherto been looked upon a* allied to the Chm*. Tbe 
connection seems to me, however doubtful it 1* my bcEef that ooe of tbe 
most useful wince* that the ethnographic*] survey can do will be to trace the 
affinities of tbe Northern Arakan Corns with the tribe* of the Pakfikkn Chm HiHa, 
tho Luibai Hill* and the Chittagong HDl Tract*. 1 should be inclined to classify 
with the Central C hin* tbe Chm* or tbe Poko tract In the Kyinkpju district and 
those of the Minbya township of tho Akyab diatncL These tribe* were In coo 
sequence of thetr backwardness enumerated iwn -synchronously Of tho Poko 

Chin* the Deputy Commissioner kyaukpyu writes «* follow* : — 

ManngT nHIaU the Township Officer of An, haa giv en the folkrwlng acccm t of tbo 
Pck Cbm*. H rtates that nothing a efin It c* bo learnt from the 7 V*k/wi*t u to tbe 
angm, nsiwn and custom* of tbe tribe who, b owtsec give the fotlowt g traditionary 
account- 

It appear* that tbe prefix Po b corruption of Ko being tbe B rno#e numerical 
o, Tbe term Poko Yw mean Lne village* Dixie th chief of a tribe called Po. 
The tribe ppean to kayo Used by *te*Il«g cattle, <fcc>, In tbo Bonne** time. It b Slid 
tha t they settled at the *c roe of tbe D*I t than [ aboot two entnrie* ago. 

The Poko tract I* Inhabited by another tribe called Ucuyin Gyb Mooyf Gale ($q6l£ 

3«) who speak a different dialect from tb# Po Chin* bat are under t" 


Tb# n mber of village* I tho tract ba* fecreaaed from nine to aerenteen. 
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«< p 0 Xc-T fm )<; the Chief or T, m c" »« of tlu Inct, ami n appears tint he claims to 
he a luual <tc-n*mlant of the Tome on 

“The two tribe-; tin ns in the same manner (the usual Chin tin as apparent!}), but hav c 
different mamai'- customs It appt ars tint the marriage dower of the 1 o tribe consists of 
spears pon£s, cvnibah, ftc , whereas that of tin- Mon\m arc wlute buffaloes and bullocks 
lliev lnv< separate grave variis'' 

f. * * £ i 

It is not quite clear from this extract whether Po is to be looked upon as 
" nine, ’ the name of a Chief, or the designation of a tribe 1 be information will, 
however, he of use when the ethnographical survey is undertaken It appears 
lint a “Po Mom tn ” Clundnlect was known in the Mmbu district m 1SS9, and 
n ts pos-tble that tin M 0113ms niaj have conn into the Kyaukpju district from 
the cast 

The habitat of the Southern Chms has been indicated above Mr Hough- 
ton calls tbc.n the t tme Chins in contradistinction to the Northern or \\ ild Chins 
In an appendix to his Csrin on (he Lai quatfc of tin Southern Clin s he gives an 
acccurn of some of ihe more interesting of their customs ana tilths, which have 
affinities with those of their northern brethren The “ Chins" returned as such 
at the tool emimeraiton reached an aggregate of 170,202 persons 

Tin origin of the name Chin is s’d! undetermined 1 he Chin-, call them- 
selves "S o, Lai, 71 m nr Shu It has been suggested that Chin is a Burmese cor- 
ruption of the Chinese 7n or ) on, meaning * man ’ It is a far crj from Chinl.ind 
to China, and I should" be disposed lo favour some other theorj as to the birth of 
the expression A more phu-ibb nern anon .appears to be that indicated in the 
Brtl iu If time Goro/lo, r 

•'Sir A Phavre * * * «cnsui< r-. tiiat Amu eg, a nimr !i\ winch tbc Kii}cng 

do not now at anv nc, I inn thentsrlvr-, 1* a corruption of rim e, thur vvnrd for man, 
and add?, ‘An Ankmr'e 111 writing down for inf words from tin mouth of a man of this 
rare wrote Kbvanr ( 1 'urmaniu , khvnigj f >r v hit apprared lo me to have the sound of 
Klang’' 

Mr Houghton gives " \kTntmg " as one of the words for " man " m South- 
ern Chin , Major Htiglusin his IftU J rods of ft nfatt gives “Hklap" Accor- 
ding to the Upper Burma Gozdtur vocabularies, "min’ is in the Tatingiha 
longue “ llknn" and tn Chmbnk Chan I should he me lined to think that these 
were all the same word Our firs! real knowledge of the Chins must have filtered 
to us large!) through an \rak.ancse medium In itself the transformation of 
"Klang" into “Chin” is in conformity with the laws of phonetic change that 
govern the relations between the archaic Ar.tknnese and the modern form of 
Burmese 

1S2. If the story told 1 >\ the 1 Taungtlms of their origin is correct, the) must 

hr of 1 alamg descent In 10^7 AD \norat‘nor Naw- 
DanovT nUnKt,ni "’ Tnun^r>a, ”' nti ra’lita, King of Pagan, is said to have invaded Tliatdn 

and to have earned thence captive to Pagan the King 
ofThatun, Manuha, hiswivcsnnd children, and certain Buddhist scriptures, copies 
of which had been refused him b) Manuha The Taungllius claim to be the de- 
scendants of the remainder of King Manuha’s subjects who, after the seizure of 
their capital and the deportation of their king, migrated north and founded a new 
Thaltm (the existing State of Ilsatung) in the Shan Stales Their legend lias it 
that Manuha was a fnunglhu History relates, however, that the dominant race 
in the country to the north of the Gulf of Martaban in the nth century was that 
of the Tahmgs, so that, if the Taungtlms were members of that ruling race, they 
too must have Mon blood m their veins Linguistically they show no traces of 
a M6n origin 'J he) are believed to have Shan elements in their composition 
The men as a rule clothe themselves like Slums , on the other hand, the women 
wear a dress resembling that of the Karens Their tongue is a mixture of Karen 
and Burmese elements, .and in many wajs they seem more closely allied to the 
Karens than to any other of the peoples of Burma Though they repudiate any 
relationship with the Taungtlms, the Inungyos, whose habitat in the western part 
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of the Southern Shan State* U much the cme a* the Taangthui are probably 
closely connected with the Utter race. The chief difference between the two 
appear* to Ue in the colour of the-traock worn by the women The Taungtho 
ladies wear black tho Taungyos affect red They’ are doijlfied together In the 
ethnology chapter of the Upper Burma Gasttterr The Taongyo language at 
excraptilicd In that work * trike* the observer as nothmg more than a kind of 
bastard Durmeie, cw eren Arakinctc Taungtho haj much more Karen in it* 
com port ion but there arc other element* a* well A\ hat might be looked 

r aa affording a clae to them ongm u tho Dinaw race Legend connect* 
Taungthus and Taungyo* with the Dana* or Danaw* another doubtful 
community who are them near neigh boon in the Mrelat In many localities the 
Danu i» now a mere Burmeje-Shan hybrid who know* nothing of the Dana 
tongue It u dear However that the original Damn or Donar* spoke a language 
that had remarkable affinities with several of the tongue* of the M6n-Annam 
family notably the Wa the Hka Muk. and the Riang Thu language Is itifl 
tpoken by the Danaw* m*ome place* Moreover the Danu* even where they hiTe 
lost their ancestral vernacular still refer to a reputed emigration from Siam and 
claim connection with tho Rung* or b ins lam inclined to think that in the end 
It will be possible to bring the Taonrthus, Tatmgyo* and Danaw*, and con 
celrably alto the Padaung* of karenni into the ethnical family of which the 
Tatung*, the Palaung* ana the W a* arc all donbtle** representative* and find a 
plaunblo explanation of ihetr legendary migration from the aoath All that it is 
possible to do now i» to record their existence and admit that at present they are 
a puzzle. The strength of the communities m question in March 1901 was a* 
follow* TaungLhu* 168,301 Taongyos 16749 Danu* 63 549, Danaw* 635 

183 At the enumeration the total number of Palanng* wa* re turned a* 
56 866. The Palanng* are found scattered through 
rfc “ r * u “C v the Shan State* bat are most numerous in the 

vicinity of the Kodaung tract of the Ruby Mine* district and in the Northern 
Shan State of Tawngpeng They are held to be a respectable law abiding com- 
munity whose habit of building their Tillage* at a considerable elevation ha* led 
to their being studied le»» than some of their neighbour*. Like the Taungthus 
they have a tradition of an ancient migration from Tbatfin, which will probably be 
found to be nothing more than an indication that they arc of M6n Annam ex 
traction Them language baj now been definitely placed m the M 60- Annam 
family, and linguistically they are connected both with the Wa* on the east and 
with the Danaw* on the south. The Palanng men invariably wear the Shan 
dre**. Tho women have a picture*qne costume, which comprise* a hood, coat, 
and *kmt with legging* of cloth. It is well depicted m one of the ihnstri turns m 
the Upper Burma Gaiclteer 

The following extract from the District Census Report of the Deputy Com 
missxmer Ruby Mine* refer* to the Palanng* who inhabit the Kodaung t — 


The Pali ng[»a peacef 1 a d Industrious Individ**! but *t the nme time be 1* Dot 

p . only s coward at heart bat • Jew hi money tra sactlons and 

In business wifl Iwajs get toe better oS the Ra rh in by dint 
of hk an perl or wit. H a a Buddhist, bas mo ks a d mowastcriea, and reads and writes 
Shan but be can ot bold his own ag* ait tbe Rarhin and. when dri oat, migrates 
altogether The P lanngs of th ark»» circle* i tbe Rod an no aj^iear to represent so 
many different immigration* from tbeir original seat, old to be at the cmrcea f the 
Anawma river which the H m men left 600 yrara ago. 1 he dialect of cm varies a good 
deal from that of another according to their own acco t of the matter and even in the 
faahiona of dxea each drcl has o had Its own cut and Idea f the becoming Tbe com 
moo Burmese <ftvWto of th Palanng tribes ml Palasuga and Palis Is not admitted by 
the Pala g* of Ham and Maing twin, and from what they a»y t would appear to be 
faacffal and Incorrect. Tbe Palanng twes bis own language when at born b t Shan Is 
tbe religions and book language, and gf ea Lbe village o 31 ri als tbelr only title* r/. 
Kang “ or Pu kang P w radog, Pak, Pokye, ** Pawng, u Kaflg-ku g-taSng 
H w-aawng, BJIa-bong 

184- Tbe Wa* whose affinity with the Palanng* is probably more than one of 
language only, were for tbe most part excluded from 
the scope of tne Census operation*. On account of 
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tiic uncortam temper of its inhabitants, the wild \\ a country, which lies to the 
enst of the Northern Shan States between the Salween and the State of KCng- 
hflng, was treated as an “omitted ” area in 1901 It is therefore unnecessary to 
sa\ more here than that the Upftr Burma Gazcfictr contains a full and graphic 
picture of both the wild and tame varieties of this interesting people. Here 
the reader will find described in the compiler’s most attractive sty le the main 
peculiarities of the Wn, hi* taste for dog’s flesh, his distaste for water, his pri- 
mitive attire, his villages, with their quaint tunnelled approaches, his houses, 
Ins liquor bins, and Ins disagreeable head-collecting habits Allusion is made else- 
where in the chapter on the religions of the people to the animistic idea that 
undcrlu * the \\ as’ head-lumting and is the guiding principle in the ceremonies to 
which the act of decapitation is but a prelude 

In tbe hills of Kcngtflng are tribes known as the Tai L01 or Wa Ktit and 
the Hka Ha or Hkn Lam which are divisions of the Wa race It is possible that 
some of the o’licr communities alluded to bv Mr Stirling in his article on Kong- 
iflng in the Upper Bunn: Grnftcct, r.g , the En, the Pvtn and the Hscn Hsum, 
can simihrlv be referred to the same* stock The totals outside estimated and 
omitted area* at the Census were a* follows Wa (unspcctficd), 5,964 , En, 931 , 
IILala, ;o, ILen Hsum, 1,351 /I** 1 * i- 01 > » S, 660 

j S5 The Kadus, a people who inhabit portions of tbe Katin and Upper 
( Clmidwin districts in and near tbe old Shan State 

ricKr " u * of Wuntho, are so rapidly losing tiieir identity 

and assimilating their modes of lift tothn't of their Burnnn and Shan nciglibours 
tint it stems doubtful whether the problem of their origin will ever be satis- 
factory solved I hat problem is ns obscure as it is interesting The Kadu 
language has been found bv Mr T loughton to bear a marked resemblance to that 
of the Saks or Tints, a smal!,tnbe of Arakan Curious!) enough, it also exhibits 
afilmties with the Kachm, anti Mr Houghton would on linguistic grounds, class 
both the Saks and the Kadus m tin Kaclun-Naga branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
race Tbe connection with the ^aks of tin* Arakan A 011ns is distinctly peculiar 
Sir George ^cott is inclined to account for it In the surmise that the original 
Kadu* crossed the Chindvvm as slaves of war from Arakan. i his does not, 
however, explain the pin nomenon of the present c in the Kadu language of a certain 
number of Kaclmi words 1 he only distinctive features of the Kadus’ dress arc 
the black pel et, peitiro it and bead cloth which a certain number of the elderly 
women still wear Men and women of tbe joungtr generation almost habitually 
wear Burmese costume Mr Blake, Subdivisional Officer of Banmauk, has 
favoured me with a ven full note on the Kadus Space does not allow of its re- 
production in full here, hut 1 hope to make use of the new matter it contains in 
connection with the ethnographical survey of the province, T lie two theories 
of a Chin and a Kachm origin are dealt w ith in the following portion of that note — 

“ Who tlir Kadus arc, whence they nme .and when, are questions which, having re- 
q n mimed unanswered up to the present, arc not likcb to be 

! answered m the futuu I lie Kadus themselves, or rather 

some of them, sav that the) arc descendants of a tribr of Chins whirh settled in the Kit ha 
district min> min) )eirs ago, v hen the district formed part of the rule of the Shan Prince 
of Mogaung v ho had i subordinate in the Shwe bnwlna of Mnwnaing Prom the iccounts 
given h) the people it would ippeir tint min) many jnrs ago, the Chins inhabiting the 
village of Mfmsalnt broke up their village and cimc and settled in parts of the present 
Kath.a and M)ilf)ini districts Tluv were followed sometime after by the inhabitants of 
Mahainviing Hung subjects of the Shan Prince of Mogaung, they all paid their taxes to 
his subordinate, the Shwc Art-ii.tv/ of Mawniing On one occasion the original settlers, the 
M6nsabats, went and paid the Sa.i'b’oa the taxes due b) all the settlers On their return 
journey they met the Mahamyimgs going to pa) their taxes and so told them to return ns 
all the laxrs had been paid- The Milnm)iings would, however, not believe the talc, hut 
proceeded to Manning where the') offered their taxes to the Slnvc Sawb-ma who refused to 
accept the monc) On this the Maham).iings went to the Shan Prince at Mogaung, who on 
receiving the taxes said that they were “ipwa”and thus it came about that the original 
settlers, the people of M6nsabat, came to be known ns “nmas'' and the Mih.amyaings ns 
1 apwas” In G.an.an circle, where the Chins first settled, the people are still known as Gannn- 
mas and Gananpwas, though the “ Amas" and the “ Apwas" have intermarried forscvcral 
generations, and a man calling himself “ Apwa " may in reality be more of an “ Ama " The 
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cMldrea »re esOed after the father though the mother Wooes to the other tribe There is 
Bo object now In keeping ap thla dlitlactioa, but ttp to the time of the anneutloo ad ever 
aloce the Apwa* paid doable tax to the Shan Vrinee, they hart had to pay doable what 
the Anus did 

Another account and one wh*ch baj a nag of probability aboat It, b that the Kado 
are descendants o< hadtin* wbo were settled In tbe hatha dbirkt and a far tooth u 
Sbwebo many ytar» ago. Tbe hadua who male thla atatement aay that Kachln gram 
hare been foand I Garun and other parts of the district, a A from tom of thete n cckisce* 
and other ornaments of KacWn make hare been d g p. One version b that tbe ancestor* 
of the Karl , were a hand cf Kachina who were taken cap tires by Bsmam and made to 
work by tbe latter t digging tanks and making canals. Tbe Barmans called their captircs 
h an tar (Uok-dWers) wh ch la time came to be corrupted Into haadw and finally Kadaa. 
In proof of thdrTochla descent these kadns point to tbe ahuJlanty of several words In the 
two tongue*. 

Threw stone* arc variant* of the legends given in tho Upper Burma Guseilttr 
The Kadus bare by now developed into what are little more than hybrid*. All tbe 
men talk Burmese and nearly all read and wntc iL Tho practice ol ttammg tbe 
teeth of the women used at ooe time to be a distinctive feature of the kadus bat 
as Mr Blake write*— 


In fairness to tba present and rising genera lion, it must be *ald that with few excep- 
tions, tia young women and yoo g girls bare not followed this- dirty an lorn. The few 
young girt* who stain their teeth are those who slid adhere to tbe national costome. 

Thu teetb-atatnmg recalls tomo of the practice* of tbe Br 4 s of karenm 
The fact that it i* confined to tbe farr sex gives a hmt at a Chin origin and rag 
pests an analogy with the tattooing of the faces of Chin women. A* a disfigure- 
ment it u apparently a superfluity for Mr Blake implies that adding artificially to 
the uncomehncs* of tbe average Kada woman * features is like gilding refined 
gold. A total of 34,639 persons were relumed a/ Kadus at the Cenjo* 

186. Sir Georgo Scott m ha Gaietteer treats the Taw* of the Indauktha 
circle of tho Katha district a* ddJcrmg racially from tbe 
communities in whose midst they live. According to 
the tradition given in the Gaietteer the Taw* are the descendants of a number of 
Pagan ladies whom the rcignmg monarch of Pagan a man or rather woman-eating, 
btrdfike being, considered unfit for human consumption and relegated to the jon 
gka of Katha. The Deputy CoramusKmer of Katha, however in hu report cm the 
Census operations wntei as fol Iowa — 

Other people I tbe PisVbba township returned tbemaelTes uT n, but, as tbe 
UyoAk, who l* a tool nun, stated that tbe name wa* merely that of an old drde and dc* 
of a tnb* of people properly ao-caDed, thla designation wes act accepted, tbe people being 
shown as Shits 

A* a matter of fact 813 people appeared w the schedule* m Upper Banna 
under tho designation of Taw 

Id tbe same communication Mr Hough too alludes to a community known 
a* tbe kunyina, who hare returned themselves as a distinct race and appear in 
the Census return* as such for the first time to the number of 483 I can find no 
reference to this people in the Gazetteer 

187 Mr Smyth Deputy Comuninoner of the Upper Chindwm has sent me 
a few particular* regarding what is probably a hybrid 
** J * L "' tribe found in the Ho malm and Uyu township* or that 

district and known a* the Taman* Thetr name as well as these habitat would 
appear to hint at a Bnrmese-Sban mixture, but their language like Kadu show* 
marks of a kachm influence. Maung Myal Tun Aung Sobdmsional Officer of 
Legay fling, who has furnished the particular* above referred to think* that the 
Taman* are not Sbani, but it appears probable that there is now more Shan than 
anything elae in their composition. It seem* to me that, a study of tbe Taman* 
side by side with the Kadu* might yield exceedingly interesting results. They 
numbered 819 person* m all. 

1 88. There -were 1 ,437 Luaw* returned as such in the Northern Shan States, 
m kfingtQng and in the Ruby Mine* district. In the 
Tba U*kr»% LWwi *r *> tn - najt they were thought to bo connected with the 
Kacbtps Sir George Scott hold* tbe bond of muon, if any to be extremely slender 
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Their possible connection with the prehistoric Burman inhabitants of the Upper Irra- 
waddy basm has been ad\erted to in an earlier paragraph of this chapter They 
are a widely scattered community, building their villages high up on the hill-sides 
Their habits are, on the whole, more akin to those of the Chinese than of the 
Kachm , some of them are said to intermarry with the Chinese, but do not appear to 
do the same with other races 1 am disposed to think that they are identical with 
the Lisus or Lissous mentioned by Pnnce Henri d'Orleans, who are thus referred 
to by Gamier — 

“ Les Lissous, qui do toutes ces populations sont lcs plus sauiages et les plus mdomp- 
tablcs, paraisscnt sc rapprochcr des tribus dc langue melam qui habitent les parties tibfet- 
aincs de hiallilc dc la baloucn ct du Mekong Lcur t\pe semble Icur attnbuer une forte 
proportion de sang -caucasique , Icur costume ct leurs mccurs lcs rattachent aux populations 
prcCcdentcs (namely, the Lolos ) ” 

It is doubtless a good deal of this quasi-Caucasian type of countenance that 
has led observers to classify them with the ICachins Apparently Sir George Scott 
considers the Lisus a separate race It must, hou'ever, be admitted that, even if 
the Lisaws are not the Lissous, they must be closely related to them, for, as I have 
noted elsewhere, there is a marked similarity between the Lisaw and Lissou (Lisu) 
\ocabulanes gnen in the Upper Burma Gazetteer 

189 The Lahu or Mu H so tribes are found here and there through the 

eastern portion of the Shan States, mainly between the 
i l ' Salween and the Mbkong If language is to go for 

an) thing, the Lahusare of the same race as the Lisaw r s, and if, as surmised above, 
the Lisaws and the Lisus are connected, one is irresistably led to wonder whether 
the Laliu or Mu Hso are not the Mu-sus or Mossos, of whom Gamier says, after 
ha\ mg studied their physiognomy — 

On doit sms doute rattacher lcs Mossos au nmeau tibctun ” 

Sir George Scott says of the Lahus — 

"Thc\ seem certainly to belong to the same souc/ic is the Thibetans " 

Apparently, howeter, the rocabulanes do not give the same support to the 
theory of identity as is afforded m the case of the Lisaw- Lisu view At one time 
the Lahus appear to have made common cause with the Was against the Chinese 
and to have been for a while successful They are now a down-trodden race of 
wanderers with a good many Chinese characteristics The Chinese call them 
Loheirh, the Shans Myen, and one division of them is known to the Shans under 
the name of Kwi The total of Mu Hsos at the Census w r as 15,774 The Kwi 
numbered 2,882 over and above that total 

190 The Akbas figured for the most part in the Census schedules as Kaw r s, 

The Akhas the name by vdiich the people are known to the 

Shans A total of 26,020 Kaws w’ere returned by 
the enumerators of the Stale of KcngtOng They are a heavily built, dusky race 
w'ho inhabit the hills to the east of that State Their features recall various types, 
their most noticeable peculiarity being a lower jaw that is abnormally developed 
for this region and is believed to hint at an Oceanic Mongol ancestry Outward- 
ly they in many ways resemble the Chinese and they show clear signs of Chinese 
influence In the matter of dog-eating they are extraordinary catholic, not re- 
stricting themselves to any particular canine breed Their language has not as 
yet been definitely classified but has been placed provisionally in the Burmese 
group A photograph of Akha women given in the Upper Burma Gazetteer 
conveys an excellent idea of the dress of the females The mam divisions of 
the tribe are said to be seven in number The Ako, referred to by Mr Stirling 
m his article on KengtQng in the Upper Burma Gazetteer , are apparently a cross 
between the Kaw and some other race There were 1,506 of them m March 1901 

191 There are very few Hka Muks or Hkamets within the limits of the pro- 

Thc Hki vince The total of 141 returned at the 1901 Census 

was for the most part found m the Shan State of 
KengtQng and in the Salween district Philology claims them as members of the 
M6n-Annam race They are a somewhat dusky community and resemble the 
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Kiren* (with whom howcrer they utm to hare no cthmcsl affinity) in the way 
their dress varies tram tribe to tnbe They bare been studied hitherto more from 
a French than from a British point of new About Chicngram they are largely 
employed as cooties by the Forest Department and are described as being stupid 
but irreproachably honest and trustworthy It is possible that tbo Lot of Mflng 
Lvre are connected with this race 

19a Like the Hkn Maks. the Rungs or os they were called m the Census 
TH RLmr* «■ Mn. schedules the Vies are probably of Mfln-Annara ex 

traction. In aN 3,094 tins were enumerated at the 
Census The Rung region lies generally to the north-east of the cii Salween 
portion of the Southern Shan States but 1 ms are found here and there dsewhere. 
The most numerous tnbe is known to the Shans by the name of Y ong Lam. The 
tiro ether tnbe* are denominated the Yang Hack and the Yang Wan Run It 
seems clear that they bare been settled m their existing scats for a very long 
time. They are almost certainly pre Shan. The men have conformed to Shan 
fashion in the matter of nument but as is the almost invariable custom among 
these eastern tnbes the women still adhere to their national dress, m this case one 
of dark blue doth which Mr Stirling tells us is sombre but modest and becoming 
193 The Hpdnsarc a numencany insignificant community who lire m the 
__ .. southern portion of the Myitkyina and in the northern 

po **‘ portion oi the Bharao district in the vicinity of the lr 

rnwaddy Their language which ib dealt with in the language chapter rs interest 
mg but they have now do particular attractions for the ethoograpbiit Whatever 
they were ongmallr they bare by now practically devdoped into Shans and as such 
they teem to have been returned on the ist of March 1901 

194. The trims Salween Northern Shan State of Son mu is where the Pan 
_ p u ^ thay* a Mnhammadan race known for the most part m 

* ! J ’ !5 ' Burma as caravan drivers, arc found in greatest force 

These Panthays or as they are known to the Chinese Hui-bui are ordmirilT looked 
upon as 'l unrtanese Chinese, and they doubtless have more Chinese blood in their 
composition than any othei The foreign strain appear* to bare been introduced 
with the Musahnan religion by military immigrants several centuries back. A* 
mule-drivers they are known well throughout the north-east of the province. Much 
has been written concerning the origin of the name Panthay u Pathi is doubtless 
a word in very common use among tbe Burmans as an expression for Mnhamraa 
dans, and the inclination to connect it with Panthay a natural It is the explan 
ahonto which the compiler of the bff< Burma Gazetteer seems on the whole to 
lean. Mr Taw Sem ko ha however something new to say in the matter A 
note on the word recently contributed by bun to the Indian Antiquary is green 
bdow — 


Now that both docneatle d foreign trochlea re f till g thick upon the ceatral CU c*e 
Government t Petting It la prohabl that we hall bear of tbe I ’a ■ I liar 1 again- They arc 
Chi eae convert* t iillm d large mbera of them are (on d I the province* of Sbenai 
Karanh and \un*» l th forme two pcc\lnces they are known T egan or Hd-fash 
I B rma nd thr adjor g Shan c 't tea, tbe U hammadsn Bran are known as P thay 

or Pm>; hae Tty- ar fie and warlik rar nd held ^ tmean agal it Imperial troop* 
from 855 to 1873 I rat* log B Itah egimeot at Wci-hal-wel Chloeae 11 hammaditt* 
are ron h aoeght after by recruit! g •ergeants 

I Northern China th Chi ic call th* roarer ta to I Un Hal-hol, 0 JoJ and the 
Ynn nan esc call tbam Htu tin ^ l3 5" There a a great deal of co tempt and hatred 
m plied by the Ch e* character © ■* dlati golabed from O as the first part ot tbe 
former mean* dog Evidently the compfimeot m a reciprocal one, beta *e tbe 
favoont eplihet used by U M hanamadana i ddre**l g tbe followers of other religion* ia 
I fldel dog The Y nonane** aJaoudl tbeCW f*e MohaounadaB* fan P*an or rebata 
Both tbe Barmese a ord Pantbsy and tbe ^han word P eg b*e evidently derived from 
fan tad, or pan tael whi h means robed on brigand. 

Tbe denvalto of tbo word Panthay ppeara to be od of it vexed quesBooa of 
ti oology and I tro t that th above aofcrtloo will be acc epta tJ lo Chloeae scholar* 

In all there were 39 Panthays m the synchronous and non-synchronons areas 
of Burma on the ist March 1901 Oi tbcic 31 were men and 8 women. 
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The total of Chinese in the Province is an ever-growing one The last 
decade has seen an increase from 41,457 t0 62,486 
The Chines , n t ] ieir numbers If we except the Panthays, no 

members of the Chinese race arc indigenous to Burma, but experience has shown 
that the Celestial tabes kindly to the countr) , and, if one maj venture on a fore- 
cast, it will not be long before he is one of its dominating elements As mer- 
chants and traders the Chinese hate established themselves firmly m all the com- 
mercial centres, while as petty contractors and carpenters they supply a much 
felt want throughout the length and breadth of the Province In the purely rural 
areas they hate hitherto had but little scope for their talents , but if Chinese agri- 
culturists as enterprising and law-abiding as the artificers and traders of the pre- 
sent generation coula be introduced into the country, I have no hesitation m say- 
ing that the economic welfare of Burma would be assured, for the Chinese amal- 
gamate with the Burmans far more reach!) than do the Natives of India The 
bulk of the Chinese m Burma come from the South of China and from the Straits 
Settlements The immigrants from Yunnan and the South West of the Empire 
are fewer m number, but it is from this quarter, if any, that Chinese husbandmen 
must come The Dayes, of whom 1,094 were recorded on the schedules, are said 
to be Chinese half-castes 


196 Nothing fresh of importance has been learned about the Sellings, the sea 

The Sc'un s gtpsics of the Mergui archipelago, since the 1891 

c " nBS Census They were enumerated non-synchronouslv 

by the late Mr Clogstoun and showed a total of 1,325 souls, as compared with 
1,62s at the preceding Census 

197 \ total of 1 1,132 persons were returned as Ponnas and Kathbs at the 

Census These were lumped together in the abs- 
‘ nn,pun<! traction office under the name of Manipuns The 

following note by Mr E P Cloney, Subdmsional Officer of Amarapura, show’s 
that the two classes derive their origin from the same source Any difference that 
exists would appear to be for the most part one of religion 


" Katht — The descendants of the Mmipurts arc know n to Burmans by tins name ‘ Mcik- 
tein’ is the name by which they distinguish themselves It would appear that Manipur was 
invaded twice by the Burmese kings in 1120 and 1181 B E On both occasions the peo- 
ple — men, women and children — were scired and brought captives into Burma Some of the 
captives were sent to Mong Nai (Mono) The rest were allowed to settle at Ava, Amarapura, 
in the southern parts of the Kyauksb district, and at Mog6k At first the captives sup- 
ported themselves by dailv labour of all kinds Gradually their children and grandchildren 
learnt weaving, spinning, Sic, and they now support themselves mostly by silk spinning, 
weaving, Jkc , some are cultivators 

“ Religion — Most of the descendants of the captiv c Manipuris have embraced Buddhism 
Only a small number continue to follow the religion of their forefathers, Hinduism The 
Buddhist Katlics have adopted the dress, customs, S-c., of the Burmese, differing onl) in a 
few matters of custom and in speech 

“ Language — All Kathfcs nearly are bilinguists, speaking Manipun or Kathh and Bur- 
mese 


“ House buildings — The Kathb docs not as a rule build his house like the Burman off 
the ground with a plank or bamboo flooring The bouse is low with an earthen floor and 
surrounded with a raised earthen platform called hmangun ( 9 $g$), the same as one sees in 
most Hindu houses Where, however, the village is likely to be flooded, the Kathfe is com- 
pelled to build exactly like the Burman 

“ Courtship — In the matter of courting a girl, the younger generation follow the Bur- 
mese custom, but the marriage custom partakes of the Burmese and Hindu customs com- 
bined In asking for a girl in marriage, the mother ot the man and his female relatives go 
first to the parents of the girl, and ask their consent On the second occasion, the man’s 
father and his male relatives ask the consent of the girl’s parents On the day of the mar- 
riage kado by the bridegroom and bride is performed as is customary among Burmans, but 
besides the kudo , Ponnas arc invited to pronounce the benediction or bemtheikm) aukgyin 
(c&x8 oScjgoeojgSi) 

“In most other matters, the KatbSs’ customs are the same as the Burmese now 


“ Those Kathcs that have not embraced Buddhism still keep up the Hindu customs and 
strictly maintain caste prejudices, refusing to eat or drink with those that are Buddhists, and 
abstaining from all flesh meat They cat fish and salt-fish and vegetables, but will not eat 
ngapi pounded by Burmans 
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"Th< Kattols of a wore mild and docile (cm per thin tbe Damua tod l< obedient and 
UmkL He m rapectfni to bt* elder* and lopervisoc* and 1* generaLlr (ndastrkra* aad cstefal. 
He gives very little trouble and b on tbc whole a good loyal subject 

PtMwdt — There are r>ot many Ponnaj lo th't* sabdlvf Ion There are a few boon 
hold* In each of the tillage* of \ epylbaoi, Shwepyetyet, Koto NeHo aad Kyaodan 
Tbeae are called the Kathi-l’on *» and arc pract leaf I y on coa verted Katbfc* bat tbay are 
decidedly not Drahmlo* a* cee understand* a Brahmin of India 

There Poona* are not parefy vegrUriam as they eat fi»h. 

The Pcmaa* arc cultivator*, w ea ver* and fortune t tilers. They preside at religious 
ceremoole* too La aQ manner* aod cwitoms they are p radially the same a* the rati re* of 
India. 

The Poona* aro also bir*gul*l», ipeakrng katbh and Burmese or \\ cthafl (Ai*ame*e) 
and Burmese 1 In some cases Hindi Katbh and Unrnvean. The Poe nil arc coca, I oral aab- 
Jecti on tbe whole.'* 


" Mdktem ” is doubtless the tame word at u Meithei the name of the lan- 
guage of Manipur 

198. Of European race* the English are naturally the roost strongly repre- 

E«e{>»rt>vk tented. The returns thow 5 053 English male* and 

1 180 English females, a* against 7 198 and 2,074 
respectively enumerated in 1&01 The withdrawal of Brttlin troops accounts for a 
portion of this decrease, but trie me m the total of Eurasian 1 from 7 032 to 8 884 
seems to point to tbe fact that the enumerator* were somewhat more liberal m 
their interpretation of “ English m «8o» than m 1901 In aD 1/590 persons 
returned themselves aa “ Europeans 0 ft is probable that some of these should 
properly have been lncloded among tbe Eurasians. Tbe total of Germans has 
fallen from 353 to 19a but m the case of all other European races there a no very 
marked variation on tbe figures of ten yean back. 

199. In India exogamy and endogamy arc matter* of prime importance in a 

__ . comprehensive surrey of caste. In Burma no such 

jotany extraordinary interest attaches to these practices. 

They are not so marked as in India nor are they governed by the same inflexi 
ble rules It is however instructive to note how tne exclusi vends or otherwise of 


customs m regard to matrimony vanes from race to race Roughly speaking 
'among the peoples of the plains the Buravms and the Talaing* there are pradi 
cally 00 restrictions on marriage, save those Imposed by near Wood relationship. 
It is only among the more primitive bill communities that anything approaching 
endogamy or exogamy ts noticeable. According to Mr Houghton, the Southern 
Cions, when selecting a wife, take one from some other dan than then own. It 
does not appear whether farther north tbe Chins are exogamous in relation to 
the clan, but the Siyma at any rate are endogamoui in relation to tbe tribe The 
Shkies too appear so far as the tribe ts concerned to have end ogamoos lean 
mg*. Among the Haka* it would »eem that political motives are as responsible 
as any for what ex ogamoos tendencies prevail StSl the exogamy is there, 
whatever the motive* "were that produced a— and Mr Andrew Langs Cnifam and 
Uytk shows os that as to the motives to exogamy there ts considerable divergence 
of opinion. Among the Kachins a man may not marry a woman of tbe same 
surname as himself. Of these surnames or family names there appear to be a con- 
siderable nnmber (nmety seven are specified m the Ufftr Burma Oastttenr) #0 
tbe choice is moderately large Strange to say side by side with this restriction 
exists a recopmxed custom which requires a man ordinarily to marry a first cousin 
on the female aide. It 11 not mere blood relationship that ts a bar it is blood re 
lationshtp through tbe father 1* the relationship which bring* with it the family 
name. This fact seems to constitute an additional item of evidence in favour of 
Mr Andrew Lang's new that exogamy 13 not, as Mr Morgan has held the 
outcome of the discovery of tbe evils of dose mter breeding, but is possibly one 
form of the totem tabu So farreachmg 1* this pro hda tea degree that person* 
of the same name will not intermarry even if they are member* of different tribes. 
Tin* u u Mr George points out, mt creating not only because it suggests 
totemiim but because it snows that tbe famly distinctions are older than tb« 
tribal. Here we certainly have something not very far removed from the Hmda 
gotra and the Roman gens Generally speaking the marriage customs of the 
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Kachm are a singular mi\ture of exogamy and endogamy Another significant 
point is that among the Szis certain specified families whom we wall call A’s may 
take females from other families who may be denominated B’s, but the B’s may 
not take tneir wttes from among the A’s and are obliged to go elsew’here to other 
specified families for their consorts Mr George describes this as an arrangement 
"whereby one famil) is, so to speak, general parent-in-law to another family, and 
gn es females only to the members of The latter family ” The custom is interesting 
as being the nearest, in fact the only near, approach to hypergamy I have been 
able to discover in Burma I think v r e may take it that the lull dwellers on our 
Western and Northern borders are full) imbued with the principles (whatever they 
may be) that are reflected in the practice of exogamy. Turning from the north 
and west to the east of the Province one finds that among the lull tribes such 
restrictions as are set on marriage are not exogamous, as among the Chins and 
Kachins, but, on the contrary, endogamous, and, as a matter of fact, endogamous 
to a very marked degree At one time many of the Palaungs ivere sticklers for 
endogamy In the past the members of the Pato Ru clan of this race did not 
look for spouses outside their clan Now, however, there are no prohibitions 111 
regard to matrimonial selections It is further south among the Karens and their 
fellow dwellers amid the Eastern hills that endogamy is carried to its most absurd 
extremes The Padaungs are quoted in the Upper Burma Gazetteer as almost the 
onl) exception to the rule ordmaril) obtaining among the Karens that compels a 
man to marry one of his own blood Among the Sawngtung Karens "marriages 
are only permitted between near relations such as cousins,” and only certain vil- 
lages may intermarry with certain villages The same is the case among the 
Banjang Karens Here their abnormal matrimonial customs have reduced the 
race to the inhabitants of a single village of six houses, w'hose residents custom 
compels to contract alliances — apparently with extreme unwillingness, — solely 
among themselves We shall have to learn a great deal more about the people of 
Karenm before it will be possible to attempt to account for their remarkable 
usages in connection with marriage 

200 The question of endogamy naturally leads to that of totemism Sir 
T George Scott says in the Upper Bui via Gazetteer 

* f n1 '' "AH the Indo-Chinese races have a predilection for 

totemistic birth stories. Some claim to be spning from eggs, some from dogs, some 
from reptiles ” The Was, like a tribe m North-West America cited by Mr Andrew 
Lang in his Custom and Myth, state that their primaeval ancestors w r ere tadpoles 
The Palaungs trace their beginnings back to a Naga princess w’ho laid three eggs, 
out of the first of which their early ancestor w'as hatched An egg-laying Naga 
princess figures in the early legendary history of the Mons or Talaings and points 
to an affinity between the Palaungs and the Talaings wduch the most recent 
linguistic research has done much to strengthen The totemism suggested by 
the marriage customs of the Kachins has been adverted to in the preceding 
paragraph Up to the present time all attempts to ascertain the origin of the 
Kachin family names have failed The totem of the Kachins should, if anything, 
be a pumpkin, for legend has it that thewdiole race is descended from a being who 
was made out of a pumpkin So far as I can discover, bow r ever, their belief in this 
singular genesis does not deter Kachins from eating the vegetable to w'hich they 
owe their origin They do not even appear to be precluded from gathering it under 
certain circumstances or at a particular period of the year, as is the case with 
some of the western Australian tribes The Southern Chins on the other hand 
are forbidden to kill or eat the king-crow which hatched “ the original Chin egg ” 
The bird is regarded in the light of a parent, but, as it is not used as a crest by 
the Chins, Mr Houghton is of opinion that it cannot be looked upon as, properly 
speaking, a totem The rising sun of the Red Karens is something of the nature 
of a totemistic badge Mr Smeaton refers to it as follows in his Loyal Kai ens 
of Burma — 

" Every Red Karen lias a rising sun— the crest of his nobility— tattooed on his back. In 
challenging to combat lie does not slap his left folded arm with his right palm, as the rest 
of the Karens and the Burmans do, but, coiling his right arm round his left side, strikes 

34 
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tbe Uttoo oo hi* b»dc. Tbb action 1* »ppo*ed by him to ron*e the magic power of the 
aytnboL 

Sir George Scott ho wever . *oemi to detect no totembtK irtwardneo in thu 
txttoo mark, for he nun* op the matter under conaidemUon m the following 
wordai — 

TotemUm alao thewa Itaelf In the prescribed form of name* for Shan and Ktdrin 
children and In tbe changing or conceal «g of peraona! name*, b*t *o far a* t* ret know* 
there b do tribe which habilaally tale* ha family name or hai cr«»t» nd badge* taken 
from tome n*t«ral object, plant or animal though the limiting of marriage* between the 
la habitant* of certain riCige* only praetlied both by tribe* rf Karen I and Kachlnj b no 
donbt the o Igrowth of tbb totem Idea- 
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that the figures would not fluctuate to any very great extent from year to year 
In Burma on the other hand the indigenous field labourer ft ho returned his jubn 
dary occupation as that of a cart driver one year might very well giro It ai that 
of a toddy tree climber a second and of n fisherman or a sawyer a third The 
ploughman »ho during one season spent has spare hours m earning a Irtt'e money 
by mood-cutting might dunng another devote them to lime-bunung err cut eh 
boiling and it ts clear that for spasmodic workers of this kind figures regarding 
dual occupation* would bo of no practical utErtj I know of no subsidiatr occupations 
other than agriculture which would furnish data of any real value for statistical 
purposes 1 doubt for example whether the number of people who combine 
agriculture with money lending m Burma is anything very great There n 
noth mg here like the onion of the two occupations that is found in India 
Under the exist mg system foil particulars have been given m Table XV for one 
section ol those mho pursue both avocations, namely for those returned as money 
lenders who are also partially agriculturists such as Chctties who have obtained a 
decree for and are working their debtors fields It a onfy tn respect of those 
agriculturists who lend money as a subsidiary occupation that details of their 
second means of support are not shown, and it appears to me Questionable whether 
the further data, if comp?ed could be put to such use as would justify the labour 
entailed It appears to me that it would be the same in the case of other occu 
pattern*. It u instructive to know and we now dohnow how many trader* pleaders 
and the like there are tn Burma who m addition to their ordinary business make 
money out of cultivation but m formation as to how many cultivators find tune to 
make a little profit by trading is by no means so likely to be of interest. 


303 In 1891 the instructions for filling op co’nran 11 though far more 
detailed than those for filling up any of the other 
Dm»W«. rrp*rV»crd in am- co ( umn j ,ppcor to hare been often misinterpreted 
and the exp an non of the tingle co’amn into three 
in 190! did little to simplify matters added to which an unfortunate mistrans 
lation of some subsidiary instructions regarding the omission of household 
workers was the occasion for some further misunderstanding Errors in the occu 
pation columns were however for the roost part patent and capable of iro me- 
diate rectification m the Abstraction office. A child of 3 shown in column 9 as a 
practising physician had obviously been wrongly dealt with aod there was never 
any hesitation in putting the precocious infant in his proper place. The harm 
done was as nothing compared with that caused by the unhappy foreigner shown 
as Hindu by caste as born in India, and as speaking the Hindu lan 
guage. In themselves the entries m columns 9, 10 and 1 1 presented as a rule no 
special difficulties. Contrasted with the entries tn a European Census paper 
they woo’d doubtless have seemed simplicity itself. The following extract from 
an article m Tk* T\wn pobfiihod in March 1901 and treating of the then ap- 
proaching English Census gives some idea of the scope for error in tabulation 
afforded by a thoughtless return of occupation in a roan a fact tiring counter 

The mere tabulation f such hum of detail would obviously be a wort of con 
rider* We roagaitud even If all th dewmptioo* were dear and unanbigooss Oat this U 
p et-iaely what they are not. The difficulty b twofold A man engined 1 torn m chao- 
kal purault iay 111 aturally describe bts occupation by the am under wb ch It ts 
know to him aid hb f Ilona, without dreamt eg that the word used mar be a technical 0 
which la Umflar to no except tboae followl g the tame or do^ly alhed occupations and 
which gives o indication f what bcoad branch of Indnatry be b to be classed. For In 
stance, the term pig selector to the Initiated might teem to hare an agricultural ring 
about it, but aa a fact tha v otter who la entitled to that dewgnatlon Is engaged i th iroo 
ed steel industry Agai btacnli-pUcers ha thing to do alth baking bread or 
have all saddle-makers and apur-m kers uy coo ectlon with the manufacture of 
bar art for horse*. I many cases the nraveBi g of these myWerles Is mainly «rnestion 
of technical knowledge on too part of the latmlators, and naturally the C earns mnthorlde* 
have a slafi of d rU skilled i such learning who, by the aid of th elaborate gioaaanas 
that have been dra an p, can daarify the strange designations received. 

Wo have, of course, nothing approaching thu complexity of industrial callings 
in Borina and as a rule tbe returns of occupation were pCTfectly straightforward 
and intelligible. I may say that m tbe schedules filled up in the vernacular there 
was hardly ever room for doubt aa to the nature of the occupations shown. It 
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The abort applies more to the occupation* themselves than to the daises, 
order* and sub-orders of which they form the constituent parts. In the following 
remark! where comparisons are drawn they wdltn the main be between the fob-order 
and order totals for the two enumerations. 

307 The total of tub-order t {Civil service d the State) Is 69,831 as against 
aiuH-CmmMiit 86887101891 An examination of these totals side 

by side with the totals for tub-order 4 (Army) which 
desptie the redaction In the regular troops and the Military Police has risen from 
30 baB to 33 146 indroes me to the belief that the 1891 figures for tub-order 1 
included a n amber of Military Police. I can account m do other way for the de- 
crease, Sub-order 3 (Semce of Local and Municipal bodies) tbows an Increase 
from 4,953 to 6437 tub-order 3 (ATlage service) hat leapt from 11 733 to 
73 3*3- This latter rise bears eloquent testimony to the extent] on of the Tillage 
headman system throughout the province during the ten yean that hare just 
elapsed 

Order III comprising tub- orders 6 and 7 is headed Service of Native and 
Foreign States" and contains Bguret in respect of Shan SavhjMi and their 
immediate foGower*. A* the Shan States were barely dealt with In 1891 it Is not 
surprising that the total of this order should hare men from 19a to 8,478 

In Order II (Defence) of Class A the proportion of actual workers to depend 
entl (74 35 to 35*65) U unusually high This is, b view of the foreign composition 
of the military element in the country natural enough. The Indigenous dement is, 
however to much the more predominant m Oats A at a whole that ill proportion of 
actual workers is only 39 per cent, which curiously enough It lower than that of 
any other of the chute*. 

208 The total of Class B (Pasture and Agriculture) Is 6,947 945, or 67 per 
cent of the tot J popnhlion of tiw province. In 1891 
^ the corresponding figure was 4,070,490 1 In other 

words as my predecessor pointed out, the Pa it oral and Agricultural das* then com 
prued 6,415 out of every 10/300 persons of both sexes. It will thus be seen that the 
proportion of agncuhumta in the wider sense of the tern bas men by 385 per 
ten thousand during the past decade. The opening op of the ddtadutneta to the 
foreign and Upper Burma immigrant matt be looked upon as part cause of tbs 
me, but the mam factor m the increase is, no doubt, the mdosion m the operation* 
of tbe poCtical areas m which the agricultural dement preponderated. Sob-ordera 
8 to 13 indum-e tre comprised tn Clast B The first of these (stock breeding 
and dealing) shows a general increase in the case of nearly sil occupations. 
Herdsmen and persons supported by herdsmen hare risen b number from 33,373 
to 46*463* The 1891 figures were, Mr Eales implied smaller than what one woda 
have expected bad it not been for the fact that herdinff is pursued more as a sub- 
sidiary than as a principal occupation and the nse that has taken place m tbe past 
10 years calls for no special comment Elephant catchers are fewer m number than 
10 year* aga Twelve males and a female nave been returned as camd breeders. 
It a probable that tbs is an error m classification unless the thirteen Indivi d u al s 
mere immigrant* and camel breeding was their last occupation m India. Pig 
breeder* are a good deal more numerous than at the last Census. 

Sub-order 9 deals with the training and care of animals The only item 
m tbe sub-order that attracts attention ta tbe large total of 6 415 under occupation 
No- 35 (Vermin and animal catchers) Here 1 thmk that in a certain number 
of cases the entry of 36 (Rent receivers) has been wrongly read as 35 by the 
tabulator* and entered as anch m tbe tabulation sheets 

aog In all 717 753 persons came into tbe landholder and tenant category 
...... which sub-oeder 10 embraces. There were two occu 

pation beads in tbs sub-order namely 36 (Rent re- 
covers) and 37 (Rent payers) snd of those tbe former forms bed the Con i 
sbsne 0/ workers. Three classes farm servants, field labourers *rxi ttxngja or 
jham cultivators made op the total of 5 739.5*3 described under sub-order 1 1 as 
Agricultural labourers Subsidiary TaiSe No IXA appended to this chapter 
shows us that this sab-order alone contains 55 38 per cent or weQ over half of 
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the total population of the province As in 1891 the total of farm setvants was 
Insignificant The great bulk of the agricultural community returned itself as 
cultivators pure and simple (/ c iok ) for which occupation No 39 (Field labourers) 
was thought the nearest equivalent The total returned under this head was 
4,322, 1 20 It must be admitted that the classification of agricultural callings adopt- 
ed was not specially suited to the requirements of the Province The term 
Rent payers ” would properly cover the very large class of State land workers in 
Upper Burma who pay rent for their holdings direct to Government, and if it had 
been decided to require all agriculturists m Upper Burma to state whether the 
land they worked w'as bobabaing or State'll might have been possible to secure 
fuller returns for occupation number 36 than were actually obtained. An instruc- 
tion of this nature would, how'ever, have been directly opposed to the policy of 
dissociating the Census as far as possible in the minds of the people from 
revenue collection and it has thus been found necessary to sacrifice a certain 
amount of detail to the susceptibilities of the enumerated It is, moreover, a ques- 
tion whether in a country like Burma the duty of differentiating nicely betw een the 
various classes of agriculturists is one winch need be thrown upon the Census 
department. One thing seems, in the light of the 1891 enumeration, clear enough, 
that is, that of the total of 286,182 actual workers returned under the head of 
" Rent receivers ” only a portion consisted of persons who worked no portion of 
the land the} owned The total of taungya or jhum cultivators and dependents 
was 1,416,651 In 1S91 the taungya. cutters w'ere classed with market gardeners 
or vegetable growers, and their precise total is not now ascertainable It must, 
how e\ er, ha\e been far below the 1901 figure I am led to hold this view r because 
an examination of the district totals showed me that the abstraction staff had 
classified as taungya cutters a number of agriculturists who must in reality have 
cultivated millet, sesamum and other ya or upland crops in the dry districts of 
Upper Burma. 


210 Inconsequence of the classification of taungya cutters adopted m 

Growers of special products i8 9 *} the of special products is far 

smaller now than ten years ago the items under 
this head exhibit no features of special interest The record of occupations in 
the Shan States has resulted in a large return of tea growers I11 1891 the total 
of tea planters, &c , was sliowm with other totals under a head the bulk of which 
consisted of tobacco growers, and it is impossible now' to gauge the extent of 
the increase, if any, under tea cultivation Sub-order 13 now' comprises besides 
agricultural training and supervision, the figures for Forests, so no profitable 
comparison of the sub-order totals of the two enumerations is practicable The 
heading “ Directors of Agriculture and their staff " included Superintendents and 
Inspectors of Land Records Who the 87 persons returned as agricultural 
chemists and experts were is not quite clear Class B show's a higher percentage 
of dependents than actual workers The figures are 42 4 for the tatter and 575 
for the former In all 99 8 per cent, of the persons represented in this class were 
country dwellers and only o 2 per cent were enumerated in the two cities of the 
Province 


211 The total of persons partially dependent upon agriculture for their 

Pnn, ally agr.cuiiumts llV!n S h f bce " ^turned as 47,524, of whom 31,648 

are males and 15,876 females The majority of 
these partially agriculturists W'ere enumerated in rural areas, the total for the tw'0 
cities of Rangoon and Mandalay being 3,507 males and 154 females only Sub- 
sidiary Table No. IX B appended to this chapter indicates w'hat proportion the per- 
sons of this kind comprised m each of the eight occupation classes bear to the total 
of the class Their distribution over the districts and townships of the Province 
can best be gathered from the Provincial Tables The Class which contains the 
largest percentage of partially agriculturists is Class A (Government) with 2 6 per 
cent Class D can claim 1 5 per cent and Class E 1 4 per cent of workers of this 
fund, but in all the other classes except class C, the proportion is below one per 
cent and for the whole province is barely one-half per cent , so that one is led to 
the conclusion that, broadly speaking, the partially agricultural portion of the com- 



Mo 


wtrowr m -nit cum c* tuiuix. 


mumt) is almost a ncgligcablc quantity The occupation! which return the Urg 
eat number of partially agricultural folk arc cotton nearer* (s 566) toddy drawer* 
(3 at8) and coolie* (2,874) 

21a I was at one time not without misgiving* le*t the total of persons jbown 
ctfS c.-pcr»5«*i^ n icrt. m Cla*»C as *ervants should have been unduly swelled 
by a mistranslation of the order* to supervisor* m re- 
gard to the treatment at the enumeration of women and children whoic dally work 
wa* incidental to domestic rout me The Intention was that there household work 
cri— the mother oho cooked for the family the daughter who hiukcd paddy for it* 
consumption— -should not be shown a* actual worker* but as dependent* bat 
through a mi*concrption in the Government Translator * office tho Burmese ver 
*ion of the orders conveyed the contrary impression The *Iip wn* discovered be- 
fore the final enumeration but so ihortlj before that it wbj not always possible to 
tako action on tl« corrigendum issued and tl ere were in consequence a targe nura 
ber of persons show n at cooks, water earner* *nd the like who sWild properly have 
been returned a* dependent* A* I hare explained m an earlier paragraph, im- 
proper entries of ttu* rutuie which bore on their face obvious evidence of error were 
dealt with in iho Abstraction offico with the rejalt that the aggregate of sub-order 
14 (Per»ona] and domestic jemce) though a good deal higher than in 1891 (89 ,65 
against 50 04° persons) shows no sign* of any abnormal inflation The next 
sub-order (15 Non-domestic entertainment) »bow*alarge total under the head of 
refreshment room keepers which title cover* the proprietors &c«, of the numer 
ous eating house* that hare been established in all the larger centre* of popu 
lation. i he highest figure in sub order 16 (Sanitation) is oncer No 74 Sweeper* 
and Scavenger* Here the total is much the same as m 1891 

In view of the largo number of naU\es of India m Chut C it is not surprising 
that the percentage of actual worker* is largo and that of dependents compart 
tivdy insignificant (66 6 and 333) 

313 Class D which deals with the preparation and supply of material tub- 
stances naturally present* the longest list of occu 
CUn o ~“P iyp ” 1 **pP*t nations. It contains 1 1 order* and 37 tub-orders, and 

it* total of 1 923,084 actual worker* and dependent* 
comprises practically the whole of the artixan section of tbo population which 
may thus roughl) be aaid to form 18 5 per cent of the community Those callings 
that are connected with the provision and preparation of food drink and atlmu 
lanim are covered by the first throe tub-orders (Order MI) Into this categoiy 
come fijhennen with a total of 1-6651 worker* and dependent*, fish dealer* 

, _ , . . , with ,7 154 and gram and poise dealers with 78,489 

“ Foo<L dr ” k Rice pounder* and huslter* number in all 50039. 

It is possible that some of these are domestic worker* 
who do not pound for hire but the fact that there ra* no special head for thl* 
occupation m the 1891 table renders cntiasm of the total a matter of *oma 

difficulty A substantial Item m the second of the sub -order* concerned Is the 

total of 47 191 under the bead Rice-miTls, operatives and other subordinates.” 
As is to be expected the total of dependents m this last calling (8^863) if 
comparatively insignificant. The bulk of the worker* in the rice- mill i of the 
Province are temporary male immigrant* from India who come to Burma unen 
cumbered by tbeir families. Toddy drawer* (workers and dependent*) number 
mall 70918 of whom 31 735 are male worker* Toddy seller* on the other 
band ihow an aggregate of 3 167 only and the total of the two occupation* 
together is below the 1891 figure of 8a 755 It is much the same with the maker* 
of sugar molasses and gur by band there is a decrease on the figures of tho 
preceding Census (19 487 against 20 8*5) and the return are not without mdica 
t»nj of a falling off on the toddy and Jaggery rdustry It 1a possible that the 
depression is temporary only 

314. Order VIII of Glass D 1* concerned with lighting, firing and forage. 

Tho last ten years hare seen a substantial advance m 
S *** the exploitation of the petroleum area in Upper Banna 
and the total of 3,330 which for want of a better 
classification, has been placed under the head Petroleum Refineries workmen and 
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other subordinates,” represents the bulk of the population who are supported by 
the extraction and refining of the crude earth oil of the Province The 4>°44 
petroleum and kerosene oil dealers (with their dependents) shown under the next 
succeeding head are concerned on the other hand with the refined Russian and 
American petroleum so largely used by all classes in Burma. Sub-order 21 deals 
with fuel and forage 

215 Order IX deals with buildings and the tw-o sub-orders it embraces are 

_ , „ headed " 22, Building materials,” and “ 23, Artificers 

Order A -Rutldmg* m ]j U1 ^, n g » j n Burma mat and thatch are the pre- 

vailing building materials and the most strongly represented occupation m this 
order is that of thatcher, which maintains 30,645 workers and dependents Thatch 
dealers number 3,301 and the two occupations combined are the means of sup- 
port of 5,961 more persons than at the Census of 1S91 

216 Order X, which is de\oted to the occupations relating to the manufac- 

ture of \ chicles and vessels, claims the comparatively 
Order A Vehicles and vessels sm all total of 1 4,0 1 9 actual w'orkers and dependents 

It remains numerically at about the same level as at the last enumeration A notice- 
able fact, however, is that, while cart makers and the like are more numerous now 
than ten years ago, the total of boat and canoe makers has fallen Improvement 
m land communications explains the former increase no doubt, but the causes of 
the diminution m the boat-building business remain somewhat obscure 

217 Supplementary requirements, details of which are given m Order XI, 

consist of a large variety of callings providing a living 
qmrernents^ upp cmcniirj rc- f Qr male and 5,983 female workers, of whom 

nearly 30 per cent labour in cities In this order are 
found the paper makers, the wood carvers, the lacquerers, the toy makers and the 
cutlers of Burma A rough paper used for wrappers, umbrellas and the like is 
made in Mongnai and elsewhere in the Shan States A description of its manu- 
facture is given at page 427 of the second volume of Part II of the Uppei Burma. 
Gazetteer Lacquervvork was the means of support of 14,274 persons of both 
sexes Of these 4,277 males and 2,072 females were actual workers and of the 
actual w orkers 1,426 males and 1,294 females came from the Myingyan district, 
the headquarters of the lacquervvork industry The article on this district in the 
Upper Bum, a Gazetteer contains an account of the processes followed by lac- 
querers in their work Wood carvers abound in Mandalay and Rangoon Ivory 
carving flourishes most m Moulmem Nearly all the 25 actual workers shown 
under this latter occupation were enumerated m the Amherst district A useful 
monograph on the ivorj -carving industry of the Province has been written by Mr 
H S Pratt 

218 Textile fabrics and dress form the items of Order XII of Class D Three 

occupations stand out with prominence m this order, 
dress* r A//_ Tc * tlIe fnbrics nnd namely, those of silk weavers, cotton weavers and 

cotton spinners In all three the female actual workers 
exceed the male in number In all 136,628 women and girls returned themselves as 
cotton weavers at the Census The corresponding total in 1891 cannot now be 
ascertained, as mill owners and managers were then included under the same head 
as workers by hand, but it seems probable that the total of females who gave 
cotton weaving as their occupation was somewhat lower on the 1st March 1901 
than it had been ten years before. There can hardly be any question, I think, 
that the figure returned at the recent Census represents a portion only of the 
female population vv-ho w-ere in the habit of weaving cotton cloths, but the line 
between the weaver w-ho weaves for a living and the w-eaver who produces no- 
thing more than a sufficiency of coarse cloth for home consumption is as a rule 
so shadow-)- and indefinite that considerable divergencies in the returns for the two 
enumerations must be allowed for Mr G F Arnold is the author of a mono- 
graph on the cotton fabrics and the cotton industry of Burma, as Mr J P Hardi- 
man is of a note on silk in Burma Silk weaving is by no means so universal or 
so domestic an occupation as cotton weaving It flourishes most m Prome 
Mandalay and Tavoy. Silk weavers were in the 1901 occupation list lumped 

36 
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together with silk carders and spinncrsand makers of silk braid and thread but the 
great bulk of the 5 973 males and 18 316 females returned under the occupation 
number concerned were undoubtedly engaged in reaving Judged by a compan 
son with the 1S91 figures (#0 far as sucTi comparison is possible) the silk wearing 
industry would seem to be making headway in Burma. Owing to the large pro- 
portion of female weavers the percentage of actual workers In Order XII (71 74) 
Js more than ordloanly high 

319. Wcrken and dealers in gold silver and precious stones and thetr depend 

r „, ^ ents constitute nearly half of the total returned nnder 

downed ^ Order XIII Taking dependents and then supporters 

together there were 43 Ms workers and 1 1 800 dealers 
m Burma on the date of the Census while the total of the whole order was only 
94713. In 1891 the population concerned with precious metals and jewels 
was spread over a far larger number of heads than in 1901 so that a detailed con- 
trast of occupations u of no particular ralue bnt there is an Increase from 36 453 
to 56 400 in the tub-order concerned (No 43) which is ample proof of the fact 
that the demand for luxuries ol the nature m question » not in any way dimmish 
mg in the province. Mr II I- Tilly has written on the brass and copper warts 
of Burma Table XV teUa us that 4,076 persons of both sexes were artiitra fo 
brass and copper or were supported by brass and copper workers. As Mr Tilly 
observes the Burmese do not use copper utensils for cooking and practically the 
whole of the population returned unaer occupation No. 333 were brass workers. 
Experts in tin ime quicksilver and lead numbered in all 5 135 actual workers and 
dependents. This total included the tin miners of Mergui no less toon the imUi 
walas of ibe industrial centres. Of non precious metals iron claimed the largest 
number of artisans. There were 9 580 males and 1,017 females who returned them- 
selves as actually employed m working In iron and hardware on the is! March 
1901 


oso. The only occupation that is deserving of special comment in Order 
. . XIV is that of the potter The ordinary rough pot 

Gl»«, «*rthr« mmA 0 f p^nce is well known and as the greater 
part of the indigenous too bug of Burma u done in 
earthen receptaoles ibe potter is ubiquitous. Tbo actual workers and dependents 
connected with the production of pottery /occupation numbers 33a 335 and 336) 
numbered in all 19 800 or o 19 per cent of the total popu’ation of the Province. 
Considering the extensive use of earthenware the total" would seem unduly small. 
It roust be borne in mind, however that pot making is often a subsuEary occapa 
tion combined with agriculture *nd farther that a good many of the persons 
returned as brick makers were also potters The earthenware of the province 
has usually no pretensions to beauty of form Here and there however (as for 
instance in Pymmana Myin mu and Kyauhmyaung) glared pottery is made which 
is not without artistic ment both in the matter of shape and of colour Pot-mak 
mg a essentially a rural 1 vocation- Leas than s per cent, of the actual workers 
m earthen and stoneware pursued their caffing m the cities of Rangoon and Man- 
dalay 


331 Timber is so important a produce of tbe country and wood *0 popular a 
material for build mg purpose* that those who have 
' Wood, arm wvd WO od are naturally numerous. 

Nearly every large village has ita saw pit or two tbe 
saw mills of Rangoon and Moulmem employ a host of workmen while the timber 
and bamboo rafts form a feature of all the principal waterways at most seasons 
of the year Wood and bamboos (sub-orde. 49) supported 150 376 souls or rather 
over 1 5 per cent of tbe total population wboac occupations have been returned. 
Connected with tbe above occupationa is that of mat making, which found employ 
ment for 16 001 male and is 69a female actual workers on the 1st March 1901 


933 There is Little requiring detailed comment in Order XVI which roves 
particulars regarding those who were concernedwith 
Ortkr xvi— r>T>fw *wwn drugs gums and dyes. Cntch is tbe most important 
of the products dealt with tn this order Catechu 
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preparers numbered 1,294 workers, catechu sellers 589, while un( ^ er cu tch factories 
total of 20 males and females where shown Nearly all the districts of the dry 
zone of Upper Burma return a substantial number of cutch-boilers and Thayetmyo 
and Prome in Lower Burma also furnish a share of the total The local drug- 
gist squatted behind his array of simples is a well-known figure in every Burman 
bazaar Chemists and druggists give a total of 98 male and 44 female workers 
only The bulk of the village pharmacists come under the more comprehensive 
term of " persons occupied with miscellaneous drugs ’’ (4)635 workers and depend- 
ents) Djemg is largely a subsidiary occupation in Burma and it is probable 
that the figures under " Dye-works” and “Persons occupied with miscellaneous 
dyes ” are but a fraction of the total population engaged in the d) eing industry, 
which Mr J D Fraser has fully described m a monograph published in May 1896 


Shoe-makers (2,602 male and 538 female workers) form the bulk of the 
population concerned with the preparation and manipu- 
Order at//— L cither lation of leather The Burman-sandal has compara- 


tnel) little leather in its composition, and an attempt was made in abstraction to 
discriminate between the makers of indigenous foot gear of this kind, who are 
ordinarily Burmans, and the makers of leather shoes, the majority of wdiom are 
Chinamen or Natnes of India The former were returned under occupation 
number 305 (makers of shoes not leather) and totalled 12,864 workers and 
dependents, the latter under number 3S7 and gave an aggregate of 5,635 of all 
classes supported directh and mdirectl) by the industry 1 think that these two 
totals represent approximate^ the strength of the home and the foreign branches 
of the shoe-making craft The total of the two occupations combined is very 
much the same as the figure returned in 1S91 under the head “shoe, sandal and 
boot-makers and sellers” (17,588) 


224 Of the total population of the Province whose occupations were record- 
ed, 449,955 or 4 34 per cent were engaged in or were 
•,^ , onrd7 Co^lmcrCC, lr;msport dependent upon persons engaged in the commercial 
g callings detailed in Class E. In all 81 84 per cent 

of the total workers in this class were enumerated in rural areas and 1815 per 
cent in the tw T o cities of the Prounce. 


225 In Order XVI 11 (Commerce), one of the points that arrests atten- 
vim.t , tion is the comparatively large number of females who 

ui^er^s.,, are shown as pursuing commercial avocations In the 

case of sub-orders 54, 55 and 56 (“ Money and securities,” “ General merchandise” 
and “ Dealing unspecified ”) the total of male actual wmrkers is 60,938 and that 
of female actual workers 35,538 or rather more than half, and the details under 
female money-lenders, money-changers, bill-collectors, general merchants and 
shopkeepers disclose a state of things that probably finds no counterpart in the 
rest of India The figures m this order give, in a w’ord, an almost startling insight 
into the position that the energy and capacity of the Burman woman have won for 
her in the social economy of the country Even in sub-order 57 (Middlemen, brokers 
and agents) the female element asserts itself It is possible that some of the 
female brokers and contractors shown as actual workers in the columns of Table 
XV may not have been entitled, strictly speaking, to the denomination, but those 
who know the Province will be ready to admit that the figures give by no means 
an unreal picture of the part played by woman in Burma in the business transac- 
tions of the country 

226. Order XIX deals with transport and storage The details of the first 

Order XIX -Transport and sub-order of this order (58, Railway) are interesting in 
storage so far as they are a measure of the growth of railway 

communications during the past decade In 1891 
the total of actual workers and dependents under al! Raihvay heads was 8,976 
only At the 1901 Census the corresponding figure was 11,594 The increase 
is fully accounted for by the construction of the Sagaing-Myitkyma, the Sagaing- 
Al6n, the Thazi-Myingyan and the Northern Shan States lines, all of which have 
come into existence within the past ten years Sub-orders 59 (Road transport) and 
60 (Water transport) contain two large items, namely, cart-owners and drivers, 


Order 

storage 
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71 67G worker* and dependent! and boat and barge men, 88,415 worker* and 
dependent*. I have adverted, m the paragraph dealing with Order X. to the increase 
in cart building during the pa*t ten tears and to the apparent dcclme in the boat 
building industry 1 ho probability that imprm ed land communication* will tend to 
the partial superxcssion ol boat by land carnage soern* hinted at b> the figure* for 
transport for whereas land transport now wpporU 79,306 worker* and dependent* 
against 59 549 *o supported in 1891 water t rani port find* occupation for 1 13 911 
or k*a than a thousand persons only more than ten year* ago. The growth ofthe 
two mam dosses of trantport ha* been by no mean* equal The total* for the lait 
two tub-orders of Order \I\ which contain figure* for Post Office, Telegraph* 
and Storage and \\ eighmg, have nothing suggestive to show Nearly 70 per cent, 
of the actual worker* tn the last rub-order (02) were enumerated in the crtio* of 
Burma \\ ith the exception of nib-order 38 (Book* and Print*) thi* 1* the highest 
proportion of urban worker* m any of the tub-order*. 

337 The professional ruction of the population of Burma numbered 064,047 

CUa r,~ workers RnddeprmdenU, a figure which represent* 3 54 

per cent of the total population whose occupation* 
vrere recorded on the tchedules In Class F the actual worker* aro slightly in exces* 
of the dependent* a rtate of thing* which *eem* somewhat peculiar when rt i» borne 
m mind that the number of professional females is comparatively small and that 
the Indian element doe* not enter much into the composition of the professional 
classes. Space forbids me to dwell at any length on the profemons followed by 
the people of tbo country except two ( tattooing and midwifery callings which, at 
the suggestion of the Census Commissioner hare been dealt with rather more 
folly than the rest 

338 The first of the learned profession* the religious, 1* strongly represented 

rvUmkxm 1,1 Burma. The total of 75,365 male actus! worker* 

shown under the head Religious mendicants, inmates 
of monasteries convent* & c represents generally the strength of the indigenous 

Buddhiit priesthood. No attempt was made at the recent Census to discriminate 
between U fast ns and Koytas and scholars now figure wholly in the 

dependents column instead of having a separate occupation number assigned to 
them *0 that detailed comparison of tho item* of which sub-order 63 is made up 
a of no particular value, but the total of the tub-order gives no indication of any 
diminution during the past decade in tho strength of the religious orders of the 
Province Education too («ab-crder 64) exhibits a higher aggregate than it did 
ten years ago Literature (sub-order 65) show* a rather largo total under the 
head writers (unspecified) This represents the sum of persons entered as 
Clerk*" whom rt was found impossible to assign to ono or other of tho many 
den cal heads under Administration Commerce and tho like. Law (sub- order 60) 
exhibit* a very considerable increase on the 1891 figures The latter aggregated 
4.379. The 1901 total waa •f 507 Barristers and Advocates have risen in number 
since the last enumeration but the principal growth is in the total of lawyers 
daks and petition- writers with them dependent* Sub-order 67 dealing with 
medicine smulady «hows an increase on the figures of the previous Census. Tho 
total of practitioners without diploma — the ciaas m whose hand* the care of the 
bodies of the bulk of the people of the Province stall unfortunatefy rests — ha* risen 
from 37 376 actual workers and dependents to 43 352. 

039. A total of 1 943 females returned themselves as midwives at the 
enumeration. In 1891 the total number of person* 
UkUIrt*. dependent 00 midwifery wai 819. The sex and ago 

figures show that of these the actual number of person* actually following the 
calling of a midwife must have been lei* than 500. There can be little doubt that 
a large proportion of the women who made a practice of attending at child births 
must have then been returned under tome other bead of occupation. This fact m 
itself a indicative of the haphazard, amateurish view taken by the people of the 
country of the profession upon which such important ism®* nang Not only is 
it ordinarily combined with *omo other occupation but m the majority of casm it 
ha* occupied ao subordinate a posnxm a* to have been not thought worth 
recording 
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It has long been well known that the obstetric methods obtaining in Burma 
-were deplorable The following extracts from a note on Burmese midwifery 
-which Dr T F Pedley of Rangoon has kindly placed at my disposal gives a 
very clear idea of their barbarity Dr Pedley’s knowledge of this branch of 
therapeutics in Burma is probably unique — 

The Burmese have, accordmg to western notions, extraordinary w’ays of treating their 
women at the time of child-birth It is unnecessary here to describe in detail what really 
takes place upon these occasions, but it may at once be said that it would be difficult for 
blind ignorance and superstition to devise a more miserably cruel system of interference 
with the ordinary course of nature at a time when unnecessary interference is fraught 
with peril to human life These methods are so frequently followed by disastrous con- 
sequences to cither or both mother and child, that the} are regarded with astonishment 
b} European practitioners of medicine 

The indigenous midwives come from the lowest and poorest class, their chief title to 
practice usuall) Lcing that they arc old women who have themselves passed several times 
through the dreadful perils which their s}stem entails While the calling of a midwife is 
regarded as menial and defiling, her assistance is believed to be absolutely necessary, and 
she is better paid than in many parts of India 

A woman expecting to be confined la)s in a large store of fire-wood, one or two 
hundred-w eight A shallow box, four or fi\e feet long b\ three or four wide, is placed in 
thcljing-in room This is filled with sand or earth and formed into a kind of hearth upon 
winch a fire is made, the heat and smoke render the air of the apartment stifling, for no exit 
is provided for the smoke The choice of the l)ing-in room is not influenced by any regard 
to its ‘anitary surroundings Etiquette forbids that a woman, especiall} at this time, 
should he in an upper room. even if one is available, because she might be upon a higher 
level or above the heads of men entering the house, The darkest, dirtiest and worst 
ventilated, a pl-cc hardlj fit for a dog to lie in, is usually chosen and that by the patient 
and her female relativ es 

The great object of the midwife is to expedite the birth , for this purpose firm pressure 
is constant!) made b) two or three women with their hands upon the abdomen Very 
often it is used long before it can have the desired effect of cxpcliing the child Often the 
pressure is v cr} sev ere and sometimes the mulvv ife kneels or stands upon the abdomen, and 
even more outrageous means are not unfrequcntl) resorted to 

After the bnth the mother is placed as close as possible to the fire, and hot bricks or 
atones wrapj cd in rags arc applied to the abdomen and other parts, as hot as they can be 
borne, often the skin is blistered thcrebv She is rubbed nil over with turmeric and is 
given hot water to drink , she has to smell little bags of crushed herbs, or plugs of betel 
leaves arc pushed into her nostrils A tent of thick calico is hung like a mosquito net 
over the mat on which she lies, and she must remain inside this da) and night except on 
occasions when two or three limes a da) she is taken out and made to sit near the fire or 
over smouldering embers on which turmeric is thrown, or over steam from hot bricks Her 
diet meanwhile consists of dried salt-fish and boiled rice, with hot water only lo drink 

In health the Burmese woman is usuall) clcanl) and when water is available bathes 
frcquenll), but at this lime and in times of iliness she is not allowed to touch water for 
purposes of ablution If she becomes feverish or otherwise ill from the treatment or sur- 
roundings she is not waslcd perhaps for a month, and the bodily uncleanlmess becomes 
indescribable 

According to the Burmese notions the odour of cooking food or the smell of burning 
oil in which much of their food is cooked, is a pernicious poison to a sick person, a lying-in 
mother or a new-born child, and every precaution is taken to prevent the access of such 
odours by shutting the invalids under the tents before described 

On or about the eighth day the mother is taken from her over-heated tent-bed and well 
bathed in the open air with plenty of cold water If she has escaped other ill effects of 
the treatment this proceeding often gives rise to a chill to be followed by lung or 
other troubles ’ ° 

Immediately after birth, the child is well bathed with cold water, its limbs are pulled 
about with the idea of straightening them Turmeric is placed upon and around the rem- 
nant of the umbilical cord It is almost stifled by cloths thrown over its face for the pur- 
pose of excluding the pernicious “ cooking smell ” It is for three days dosed with honey 
and water, and not put to the breast Tins custom often causes the mother much unneces- 
sary suffering from accumulation of the milk 

It is the earnest hope of the educated of all nationalities in Rangoon and larger towns 
that the training of midwives should he vigorously pushed on, for it is fully recognized by 
the benevolent public that in this direction lies the only remedy for the great mortality and 
untold suffering among child-bearing women of this country J 
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Q30 The artistic profesikms aro comprised in sub-orders 70 and 71 Tho 
Artbtk vrvteaior*. itagewas the means of support of 1 7 gSi person* hi all, 
the ex presston covering not onlr actors themselves bat 
the members of the orchestras which accompany the strolling troupes through the 
country Tho total of these bandsmen remains at procticatlv tho same lord as m 
1891 That of actors has nsen from 5 359 workers and dependents to 8 <$3 bat 
the 1891 figures compnie the totals for exhibitors of puppeU who wero shown to 
the extent of 4 5 1 7 under a separate bead m 1891 Painters with their dependents 
have fallen in number from 5 701 to 4,637 and sculptors tx the makers of stone 
and marble images of Gaudama from 1 94010 793 

33 1 Professional tattooers numbered 9S6 actual male workers. In the on 
Twioom ginal list of occupations circulated by the Census Com 

c " misttoner no special provision was made for tall oocrs- 

The professors of this branch of the pictorial art are however so numerous m 
Burma that I recommended their being spccificaD) shown, and m his revised lot 
the Census Commissioner arranged focthcur entry under a separate number Near 
1 \ every Durman male is tattooed from the knee to waist The practice ts un 
doubtedlv ono of longstanding It is possibly of Polynesian origin. Both the Sa 
moans and the Kyans, a tnbo closelj allied to the Dyaks of Bomoo, are said to deco- 
rate this portion of the body An account of the River Barram given In the Teams/ 
of the Indian Artktpelapo (Singapore, 1851) describo the women of the Kyans as 
being so adorned In Burma tho ornamentation is effected b\ means of a black 
pigment Tho pattern which is continuous consists of animals cats, monkeys 
chmthts and the like, each figure being s -panted from tho surrounding figures by 
dotted tracerv This tattooing of the waist and adjommg members may bo said 
to be considered indispensable as a sign of manhood among the Barmans and ts 
usually effected shortly before or after the temporary assumption of the yellow robe. 
In other portions of the body the colour employed is ordinarily red the designs 
(single figures enclosed wrtnin a dotted border) are isolated and ordinarily have 
a particular significance. Thus a quad, a parrot or a cat tattooed in red on 00c 
etde of the necV below the chin is reputed to act as a loro charm a galon on tho 
back of the band renders, or should render the bite of a poisonous snake innocuous ; 
a quad on the ankle is believed to hare the same desirable effect. A cat 00 the 
forearm wdl protect the person decorated from hurt from sword spear or gun 
while the proper design on tho biceps brings with it the convenient power of dls 
appearing at wifi Other charms are referred to m Chapter \ of Part 1 of the 
Up for Bgrwta Gasetteer Under the Burmese rigxmt tattoo marks were among tho 
insignia of office I have procured copies of a few of the designs to employed. A 
to or dragon on the knuckles of the rtght hand was the ordinary mark of the pa 
votes of the various infantry regiments cavalry troopers had cantering horses tat 
tooed on their stomachs above tho navel Tho name of the regiment appears to 
hare alio b*en tattooed on to the body Burmese women are not, as a rule, tat 
tooed, though occasionally an eligible spinster will have a parrot done m red on 
her lower jaw if amorously inclined The Aarkaoese do not tattoo- Tattooing is 
common among several of the non Burraan races With the Shan* the portion of 
the body covered with black tattooing is even larger than with the Bormans. The 
Karens do not as a rule tattoo their thighs but among the Red Karens every male 
bad up tdl recent years a rising tun tattooed m red on the small of ha back, while 
the Loflong Karen men ornament their chins with two black squares. Tho Chins 
of the Chm HtEi proper do not tattoo In the country of toe Southern Chms 
however all the women have their faces tattooed and m many cases s f enisle s 
personal charms are gauged by her tattooing Among the ChinbAks the womens 
breasts are surrounded by s circlo of dots. Tho men in these regions are Dot tat 
tooed at alb The Chins of Northern Arakan also tattoo their women s faces and 
the same custom orevafled up to a recent date among the Kadus of the Katha 
district who have otner points of stmdanty with tho Scnthem China. It has been 
generally believed in the past that this tattooing of tbe farr aex was originally de- 
signed to make the women less attractive to nadera who might otherwise feel in- 
clined to take them away from their homes for purposes of concubinage. Major 
Hughes does not however m his Hill Tracts of Aroian favour 3 ns theory 
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According to this latter authoritv thc Mros of thc IIill Tracts occasionally tattoo 
a small mark orstar on thc check, forehead or breast, “with which they associate 
fecundtt) and \anous domestic virtues " Among the Kachins it appears to have 
been formerU thc custom for the women to have a succession of rings tattoed on 
their legs between the ankle and the knee The instrument used for tattooing is 
described bv Mr Fernrs m his But ma as having “ a handle weighted at the butt 
and a long point of bronre, split like a ruling pen ” The two-pronged instrument 
{bmtk’vazok) appears to be the one ordmanl) used, but reference is made m Jud- 
son's Dictionan to an eight-pronged tattooing iron ( 'shtlhkwasul ) with which <np- 
parenth work proceeds more rapid!) No special diet is prescribed for the person 
to be operated upon, but, while tattooingis in progress, he is drugged with opium 
The operator is alwa\ s of the male se\ The 46 females returned as actual workers 
at the lpoi enumeration were probabh morel) their lnisbands’assistants There 
arc mduattons that thc practice of tattooing is d\ mg out among (he Burmans 
h is no, now so frcquentlv resorted to as in former da\s 

232 Class G embraces all non agricultural occupations that require no 

special training or skill, ft has been allotted only ten 
uiMi _ t Jr ' <V ''" cJ 1 ‘ 1 ' , ' n!r not occupation numbers, but these include aiocations as 

diverse as those of the tank-digger and the prostitute, 
and are ropresen’ed b\ atotal of .441,012 workers and dependents or 4 25 per cent 
of the total population enumerated on the standard form of schedule Its two 
orders areWlI, “Tarthwork and general labour," and XXII 1 , “ Indefinite and 
disreputah’e " W c ma) , perhaps congratulate oursch <-s on the fact that of these 
thc second is numericall) insignificant. Order Wll contains the bulk of the class 
G entries and the greater part of its r< preventative* (392,654 workers and depend- 
ents) an found under the head " 504, Gem ral labour," a term which comprised 
practicalh the whole of the class who returned thcm'-elves at thc enumeration as 
coolie* The figure is higher than that returned under the corresponding head at 
the 1 So 1 Census (227,62s) but u would be unsafe to draw an) conclusions of a 
general nature from this increase 

253 1 he last of the occupation clashes (Class 11 ) covers much the same 

ground as the latter half of Class G of 1S91 To it 
f^%mon b ’ ,,tenCf Hclonjg beggars, pensioners, prisoners and the like w ho 
ire dependent upon charity, the State or private in- 
come other than that derived from land In Burma tins class is naturally small. 
Were it not for the non-religious mt ndicants who subsist on alms and the convict 
population, Us aggregate would he below ten thousand As it is the 22,433 beg- 
gars, returned limb r number 513 "Mcndicanc), not in connection with a reli- 
gious order ’’ and the 1 1,057 persons shown as " Prisoners convicted or in reforma- 
tories " rai^c the total to 4 1,522, or o 40 per cent of the population w hose callings 
we re recorded The jail population returned at the 1901 Census, including pri- 
soners undcr-trinl and prisoners for debt, is 1 1,322 Tins is much the same as the 
1891 aggregate but is somewhat below what, according to the departmental figures, 
it should have been It is probable that a portion of the jail population was returned 
under its previous occupations or ns warders or the like and thus escaped being 
shown under occupation number 520 
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Proportion of Partially Agriculturists in each Occupation Class 
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APPENDIX A 


Extracts from the Reports of Deputy Commissioners and 
Presidents of Municipalities 


prnm f H Saunders, Esq , i c s , Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Akyab, to the Superintendent, Census 
Operations, Burma,— No 1181C, dated the 15th April 1901 

With reference to your Circular No 24 of 1901, I have the honour to forward herewith 
a brief repo-t on the Census operations just completed m the Akyab district 

(a) The general register of villages (Appendix A) was prepared by Township Officers 
with the assistance of circle thug} is and revenue surveyors, and submitted to the district 
office On receipt of these, circle lists were prepared and issued, with the printed instructions 
for Charge Superintendents and Supervisors The Akyab, Pauktaw, Myohaung, Minhya, 
Kaladan, and Naaf townships each formed one charge, the Urittaung township (which 
includes the Mingan plague camp charge) was divided into four, and the Rathedaung town- 
ship into two charges 

( 3 ) House-numbering — House-numbering commenced about the 15th of October through- 
out the district and was completed by the end of November * * * The numbers were 

for the most part marked on small pieces of wood and hung up under the eaves of the houses 
In parts of the Kyauktaw subdivision the idea prevailed that these numbers brought fever 
with them, and they were accordingly hung up on trees or stuck in the ground as far from 
the house as the owner would venture to put them, having regard to the risk incurred in 
disobeying orders 

(c) The agency employed, in each of the subdivisions of the district was as follows — ■ 


Subdivision 


Akyab 

Kyauktaw 

Rathedaung 


Number of Charge Number of Super 
Superintendents. visors 


3 

5 

3 


63 

86 

124 


Number of Enumera- 
tors 


749 

1,009 

849 


District Total 


11 


273 


2,607 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


The agency employed, excluding a few private individuals, was practically entirely 
official, consisting of Myo6Ls and their clerks, Inspectors of Land Records, circle thugyis, 
revenue survej ors, ywatkugyis, and a few members of the Police force 

***** 


(d) The preliminary enumeration was started in the Akyab and Kyauktaw subdi- 

visions and in the Naaf township of the Rathedaung subdivision about the 15th January 1901 
It commenced in the Rathedaung township about the beginning of February * * * 

The enumeration was completed in the Naaf township by the end of January, and in th£ 
other townships by the middle of February * * * The introduction of the ywathugyi 

system in place of administration by taikthugyis has not facilitated census work, the village 
headmen being naturally inferior to the circle headmen in point of intelligence and education, 
while the number of officials with whom the Township Officer has to deal directly has increased 
very largely and thereby increased his work. Village headmen are not subordinate to revenue 
surveyors, the class from which the Supervisors were mostly drawn, and these surveyors there- 
fore do not make as good Supervisors as the taikthugyis 

(e) The final enumeration took place on the night of the 1st March 1901 * * * 

The Subdivisions! Officer, Akyab, brings to notice the good work performed by Maune Pan 
Hla, Township Officer, Akyab 6 

* * „ * * * 


The Subdivisional Officer, Rathedaung, selects the three Charge Superintendents of his 
subdivision, namely, Maung Aung Zan, Inspector of Land Records, Maung Kyaw Zan U and 
Maung Pa Taw U, Township Officers of Rathedaung and Maungdaw respectively 

(/) Preparation of the district charge , and circle summaries , &c — The provisional 
figures for each charge were received from Township Officers and other Char 2 e SuDenn- 
tendents between the 4th and the 9th March The district-totals were compiled on the 9th idem 


ir 


Amrwcu. 


indtbc prorWonalUpifM wired to tiwCetumCommi itooer Calcutta, and tie Provincial So- 
pcHntMKV-nt, VUnpoon oc the aame ilar Tbe delay I rubml**iofi erf these figure* im dne 
to too late receipt of (be figure* /or the Myobanug and Urhtaung township*. 

***** 

(g) Tke sftrsttsnt n ntn sintkrtusns nr**,— Tbe only portion of the district In which 
the Ccosim wa* taken noo-srnehroocKijlv rrat in the Chtn IIiD* in the Mlnbya township. 
Maung Shwe l an Township Officer Mlnbya, with f re military policemen and one Interpreter 
was placed oe apetnl duty fo thl porpoje. The Census was begun on the i *th January and 
completed oa or about the 15th Fcbr*ary 


TheTown*hip OfToer Maimg Shwe Pan rrpo"ti that he experienced no special difficulty 
in taking the Census of the wDd tribe* Inhabiting quite an Isolated potion of this district. 
***** 

(k) Pretend wu nnier tkt Crust! Act £rr — OncS perriio- In the Pa a let* w and one 
b the Urittaung towmhfp, who were both absent from tbet ci-de* on the night ol the 1 ft 
March 1901 ami one Supers ho In the Myohattng t wtrchlp, who tni mo e or tea* cooitactJy 
drool arc being p-oceeded against, with my approval under the provliloas of the Census Act, 
1900 

***** 

The covert reetrtU gof caste* and t bet among Nathre* ot India wai naturally a great 
atombl ng-block The cofamn erf occupation alao required a good deal of explanation. One 
tolctnn native of India who could not be suspected of jetting entered the occupation* of all 
children unde 15 \ ear* of age or so as, plapi g at game*, whUc another entered the occupa- 
tion of all infa t* in arm* a* imbibing thei mother* mQlc. 

(Q Tbe total coat of the opera boo* b the Akyab dUtrict office up to date amount* toR«. 
S^-15 -o 


(!) VtUl si t nuk — Tbe uodecuoted figure* relate 10 ^bl itatbtkal event* la the dk- 
trkt daring the decennial period 1S91 — 1900 


Birth*. 


D-tb*. 


trr** of bfctfc* *Ttr death* 


-—A * 


*. W 


Cholera of a *evere type at* pldemlc throughout tbe greater part of the district diwing 
the year* 189a to 1893 and caused a great amber of death*. 

***** 

(A Emtrrtlttu tni immffr*titn.—tio *ati*fartory it Is are avaHablo to *how the ex 
tent trf emigration from, and immigration into, the district during tbe j**t ten year*. 


Rtktri sn tkt Census e*tr tit ns ft tkt tew */ Akytk /per By tkt Secrets y 
t tk Akysb JluniaynUty 

( ) The pcepa-aiioe of the general register of the town w*» begun 00 the i&h Ao- 
gw*t 1900 and W** oopleted about tbe 15th of September 190a 

The preparation erf the circle lkt <m commenced on tbe lat September and wa* com- 
pleted about the aoth of December after boor- umbering wa* finished 

Tbe town was divided into nin Cetau* charge*, each under a Superintendent 
***** 

(*) The umbering of tbe boose* commenced on tbe 1 at Norember and wa* finlibed by 
tbe 15th ol December It wa* done by Uoniopal agency direct and not by tbe Enmner 


(e) Tbe agency employed waa at follow* — 
Cbarf* Saparintswdaau _ 

Ejwa«r*l»n — 


Wuwbtr 

- 9 

- a 


\ w 

pitted » 


The peril minary enumeration 
u the 13th February 1901 


c omm e n ced 00 the icrfh February and waa com- 



Arrnvnicns 


V 


(c) The fitnl test of ill the p-chnunirv refo'd-' "V done on the night of the tst March 
* * * r * 

All the arrangonu ills connected with the taking of the Census in the town wc-e earned 
out in the Municipal office unde the supc-viMon of the President and Secretary 

rhe Municipal Aim *r«» . Maung Ilia Paw U, who served as Charge Superintendent in 
the Buddawmaw retinue crrle, lho remit. ul valuable a'-Mstanco m the general o'ganization 
of the Census operation'', and 1 would recommend luni fo- spci nl commendation 

(/) Ml tlu Chargi Supe mtendent Supervisors, and Emmie alors assembled on the 
forenoon of the end March in llu hall and the rooms of the High School for the purpose of 
preparing the Cmunerato's’ abstracts and ci cle and charge summaries 

* i ?■ * t 

(/;) There wen no prosecutions under the Census Act * * * 

(«■) The total actual cost of the operations, exclusive of the cost of form", was Rs 217 

* r •* * $ 

(I) There is an annual immig at 1011 of Clnttngonnn coolies into the town both b\ land 
and water Mo t of the 1 come into the town to wo*k in the rtrc-mili- and return to their 
homes at the end of the < asoii 

This \car the mimbt-s we 1 rather below the usual, as it is said the segregation rules 
dcl< r nnni from loming In tcamer 

\notfu r faito- m the <Ietrea'-e of the number of coolies this \cir was tint the paddv 
crop for the \car was not a good one * 

*■ 9 t t *r 

The total number of birth 5 and deaths for the last to \cars was — 

Dctilts , n,s6o 

Births . ” 6,705 


Report on Census ‘corh pet formed 111 the draian Hill Tracts district durnitf the )ear 
toot By L G Mu m/or a, Lsg , Dr puts Commissioner 

¥ * ^ 4: -v ^ 

The census taken in this district was non scnclironous The district was divided into 
27 blocks, .as there were 27 7 lathutfytt in this dfstnet , 25 Lnumcrators were appointed, one 
in charge of each block, and the other two blocks being small ones, witlivcr) few hamlets in 
each, were placed in charge of the two nearest Enumerators 

_ r * t * 

The Enumerators emplojcd in this district were 2 sergeants, 13 guard-writers, 2 forest 
revenue officers, 1 Deputv Commissioner’s clerk, t office peon, -$ outsiders, 1 r, 4 men from 
Palctwa village and t 7 a nthugyt 

+ ¥ * * 

(2) The 27 bloclswcrc divided into four circles, and a Supervisor was appointed to 

each 

* t * ¥■ * 

The 4 Supervisors appointed were 2 Police office clerks, 1 Deputy Commissioner’s 
clerk, and 1 forest officer 

(3) The four circles were again divided into two charges, 1 c , (a) Upper and Lower 
Kaladan, {b) Michaungand I cniru (<r) was in charge of Maung Mra Tina, Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s chief clerk, \b) was in change of Mr J T B Pcdlcr, Headquarters Inspector of 
Police 

(4) All the Enumerators and .supervisors were called into the headquarters on the 14th 
Januar) 1901, and were fully instructed how to take the enumeration 

^ * sf. 

Each Enumerator was supplied with schedule forms together with a list of villages from 
the General Village register (Appendix A) for each block on the 1 8th January 1901 The 
Enumerators then commenced their work in taking the enumeration and they completed the 
work on the 25th February 1901. 

*« + **. 

(5) I am of opinion that all the T numerators have done their work well Amongst the 
4 Supervisors Maung Aung 'I ha Zau .and Maung Ni Tun took great pains over the work 

(6) In my opinion the Census enumeration has been well done As will be seen there 
is aw increase roughly of 6,000 souls 

* * * * # 

(7) As regards the boats pljing on the river, orders were issued to the J guard writers 
below and above Palctwa to send them in to the Palctwa police-station before the 25th 
February 1901 Only seven boats were found plying within this district The boats were 
enumerated between the 20th and 25th February 


b 



vi 


AmnDtcr*. 


(8) A I h*r * (ready *ald ! am of nploloa that the Ccuii cnaerratlon ha* been weS 
deme and I am satWied with tbe work, 

* a * * * 

(o) In cood »ion 1 hate only to add that I hare had tbo preatat antitancc Troin all 

my officer* 


Frw A Q C at. Esq o Oflduhif Depdy C«wnil*iW*er kysnkpjs, to lb* Soperiattndeol. 

Ccmm Oprralto**, Harm*,— No. 707-14— ot dated Ikt ||U y 190L. 

A 3 requested b yoor Circular No 34 of 1901 I hare the honour to report a* follow* 00 
the remit ol the Cretot operation* recently uodertaheu. 

fa) The prepa-atwn of tbcRimer*] rernte of rUhge* wa o-dered 00 tho 15th May 1900. 
The Town h p OfH er Raw er ccruplrted the wo, k about the end of the *ame month and the 
register fo the Vo town htp wra the lart not brine completed ttD the end of Augiot The 
regt»ter f K <p town w exam hard br the Superintendent, who rerbed it The re- 
el ter for oral fa t wu compared br the Deputy Com tab* loner with the dlrtrkt map and 
tbe jurbdictioe of each Cento* circle fixed. 

***** 

From the copter of the register lent up to date b the D rtrict office circle list* were 
prepared and, w th map*, were bwed to tbe Charge So perinteudent* 00 tbe 3rd Norember j 900. 
***** 

{i) Ho te mitr ■; waa drat commenced in the Ramrre towmhte («oth Norember 
1900) Tbe wot L was completed 00 tbe and December 1000 Tho torraship which was latest 
Id ompfcting the umbering of house* was kyaukp* tbe date be lag tbe 14th January 190 1 


( 1 Tk fitter rmfltrtd—’Vbc omber of Charge Superintendent* waa nine, distributed 
accord! g to towruhip* as follow* — 

Cbedaba sad An, T*mkrp OficrriMb _ _ t 

Rama i*d kysuipy*. TowmWp Otlem aad liwpe t t c ri of Land Ra- 

cerd* _ 4 

Xlyebdn, Haad Cosstabts aad taapertor flf Lasd Racordt _ _ 

Kyaaipys Towu, Vka-Prekdnsz cf ib* It sldpafty — I 

Total ~9 


Tbe total umber of Superrisoc* wu 160 and there were 1 J97 Enumerator* 

Almost aTl the circle th grit and clerk* were ppotated Supervisor*. 

The Enumerator* wer for tbe mart part Hlage headmen, but a* a large percentage f 
these official* are Illiterate, or nearly so, either tbe Cha-ge S perintendent* or Supervisor* had 
to do roost part of tbo Enumerator* work. 

(J) The frdiminary enumoxliou wa* commeoced m all township* 00 tbe 1 dth January 
190 except in Cbed ba, where it wai a day later The work was completed first tn An (18th 
January 901) and last b Ramree being oa tb* *oth February 1901 T simplify matter* 
enumeration schedule* wore rtitebed into book* b the Dtarict office and transmitted to Super 
riswi through TcrwnihVp Officer* ior dfftribwtioa to E umerator* 

Tbe Deputy Com cnlss woer tested tb* work m 16 Tillages and tbe Township Officers in 
437 Tillage* (The Deputy Commkslooer also chee'-ed many between the 14th February 
when tbe periodical retro ceased, and th J8th ) 

There were no tfttitl difficulties at this stage of tbe operations, except tbe apathy of tbe 
Snp*msori mho failed to Instruct tbeir Enumerator*, and toe Illiteracy of most of the latter 
* * • » 

( ) Fiat I fn mtrttiru. — From tbe many correction* b red and addition* m tbe eu tuner 
atlon books, I am fa dined to thmk thit endearoar* were made to bare tbe final enumeration 
mm complete as poanbf 

The T wnabip Officer Kyaukpyu, spemallj commend* the work of tbe Joint Charge Soper 
In ten dent, 11 a cm g Tba Hla, Inspector of Land Record*. 

The Township Officer Ramree, men bon* aeTeral name*, bat specially commend* tbe work 
of S perrlsors llanng Shwe Son, Adiocate, and llaung Lun Aung, Merchant. He also 
bring* t notice th good work done by Supemsor* klanng Chit Shwe and Maung keb, 
thugri* espeetirely of tbo circle* of Sagu and Ledanng 

The Township Officer An, commeod* the w or k of Superrwor UanngTha Dun cf Dale*. 
I hare to being to special otice the good wtjrk done by Mating San Aung and Manng 
Tun Hla U Township Officer* of kyankpyu and An refpectnrel 
* * * * 

(/) AH Township Officer* were ordered to send b th k charge and drde summaries so 
a* to reach headquarters early oa tbe 5th March 1901 and, if necessary to employ speck! 
messenger*. 
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The checking of the circle summaries with the circle lists and with the totals in the 
charge summaries in the manner laid down in paragraph 6, Chapter XII, of the Code of Census 
Procedure was commenced on the 3 r d March with the summaries, &.C., received fo' - Kvaukpv u 
tow r n and township This was continued from day to da) as summaries, either compfetc or 
not, came in from other townships 

On the night of the 7th March the summaries were complete, except fo- three circles of the 
Myeb6n townsnip, and, in order not to further dcla) the telegram ordered in paragraph 7, an 
estimate, given by the Township Officer, M)eb6n (2,000 souls), for the three remaining circles 
was adopted and the telegram sent by steamer to Akyab the next morning to be wired from 
there, there being no Telegraph Office here 

* * * » ¥■ 

(g) T he operations in non-sy n ch ronous areas — The Poko Chin tract, situated m the north 
part of the Dalete/m/r;/^ and comprising an area of 144 square miles approximately, was non- 
synchronously enumerated On the 20th February 1901 the Township Officer, An, p oceedcd 
to Poko and, with the aid of the headmen or Taungmtns of the two tribes inhabiting the 
tract, he enumerated the inhabitants At the last Census the Poko Chins were returned as 
508 against 425 at the recent Census 

* * * * * 

(h) There were no prosecutions under the Act The attitude of the people is reported 
to have been quiet 

* * * *. * 

{]) I believe that the figures obtained w ere fairl y correct ^ * * 

[h) Vital statistics are registered b) the Milage headmen and their work is reported 
to be fairly accurate The only epidemic was cholera in 1894, when 2,072 deaths were re- 
gistered as due to the epidemic alone It is believed that the number registered was a small 
percentage of the number of deaths which actually took place On the occurrence of cholera 
villages w ere abandoned and corpses were left 1 ) ing about These cases of course escaped 
registration 

■* * * * *■ 

From Major A B Pritchard, Deputy Commissioner, Sandoivay, to the Superintendent, Census Opera 
Hons, Burma,— No 809-1 — 00, dated the 4th April 1901 

With reference to your letter No 223-51 C 0 (Circular No 24 of 1901), dated the 18th 
Januarj 1901, I ha\e the honour to report on the Census operations of this district for the 
year 1901 as follow's — 

* * * * * 

(a) The preparation of the map and general village register were completed and for- 
warded to jou by the 23rd July under coier of this office letter No 1411-1 — 00 

Copies of this map for each charge and circle, and circle and charge lists, were prepared 
by the District Surveyor working in this office and forwarded b> the 15th of October 1900 to 
the different Township Officers for distribution to the Charge Superintendents working in 
their townships 

Fort) specimen schedules w ere issued on the same date (15th October 1900) to the Tow n- 
ship Officers for distribution to 40 Enumerators, and these were returned b) the second week 
of November and m due course forwarded to )ou 

(h) House-numbering — On receipt ofjour letter No 24-11C O , of 24th September igoo 
(Circular No 10 of 1900), the necessary' instructions were issued to Tow nship Officers to start 
the work of house-numbering The dates on which this work was begun and completed a r c 
shown below 


Begun 


Completed 


Sandoway township 
Sandowaj town 
Taungup township 
Gwa tow nship 


2 1st October 1900 
24th October 1900 
loth November 1900 
2nd November 1900 


Ilth November 1900 
1st November 1 900 
24th Novembe- igoo 
j 20lh November 1900 


***».* 

(c) Agency employed —The Charge Superintendents employed in district and town were 
all Government officials and nine in number 

The Supcrv iso-s were 76 in number (including 11 in the town) and consisted of 10 thu- 
gyis, 10 surveyor*, 19 clerks, 10 traders, 10 village headmen, 4 pensionc-*, 4 cultivato-s, 5 
teachers, and 4 sergeants of Police * * r- 



Amxmctt. 


till 


Tbcxc were 628 Enumerator^ 588 l«ei g In t be dktrict and the reminder hi the town, 
and were drawn, from l be cuttiTitlng clan 198 ymtkafjis 1 58 s^-eia-ftnap 143 trader* 
derkr procc**-*erver*, office peon and jt rm //*» p coorthnted tbe remainder 
* • • * * 

M Tkefreltm ntry tnumtrat* — * * * Date* of commen cement and com 

pie t km of preliminary enumeration are g ren below 


{SS5&3 

Saodo* y loan _ „ 

T o*g«p ujwiwfc^j _ „ _ 

On Urwwk p „ _ 


IJlh Ukibt 1901 ^ 
MtW DacemW 1900 
IU Fcbrtary 19*1 „ 

lyh! anrj 190 
51b Juuy jm 


cjthVrtrawy 90 
IJlb Fabraary 19*1. 
14U1 Fet-rory 1901 


(e) The fin l e *mmt»a — The final Cenmn oa tbe night of !«t March came off with 
Wit a hitch. Many official bowed a creditable bitereit la tbe wort Tbe Sape ‘intenAent* 
and S pen l»or* were all out on that Bight checking and help! g their Enumerator*. 

Bent enumeration aod caome ration of trarefleo began 00 that night too and wa» carried 
on op to tbe 3rd in dbjant place* and tbe figures for these were I corpo-ated In tbelr reapcc 
tire charge * a in mar lev Tbe schedules In the cavr of tie BcHIah India Steam Jsrrigxtioo 
at earner harapla which were gt en out to th ma4er at kyaakpru were collected here. 


Tbe following Charge SaperlateodentJ, Swperriaora, and Enumerator! bai e been selected 
for tpeciai commendation — 

Ckargt S ft nn tends ts. 

Mating Th* Aung. Mrodk, Gwa. 

Mating Kin Dwtrkt Surveyor 
M God/rer Superintendent of Land Recc'd*. 

Maong kyaw 11m, Akamwna 

S a fit mis* s 


Maong Shwe Th*. Sergeant of KyeintalL 

Matmr Ta Dalng, Clerk, Gwa Myodk Co art, for helping to jweparo charge acm- 
mane*. 

Maung Shwe 0 Th ryi of 1.1 nth* 

PoKCl . 

San Baw 
Shwe Daik. 

Eaamtraltrt 

Mating Kraw of Shwenyiaogbin. I Man g Si Laong of Pat udpj e. 

Maong Myat P / Mating I ba An of Sandowmy 

Mating Shwe Yin of Peindawgaie. I Mating Ba Thin, dork. 

Maong An of Stodowar 

if) The enumerator*' a b> tract* were all more or lem prepared on the morning of tbe *nd 
March after tbe taking of tbe final cemua. Those abet, art* were checked with the ached ales 
by the Superintendent* and Stipe rri»of* and tbe whole finally yuianitted to tbe district ffico 
by tbe 6th March * * * The diatnet total* were then made oat and the eaalt tefe- 

gcapbed t yon ard th Commlwlooer of Cenac*, Calcutta, so a* to reach by the 7th- * * 

(/) There wa* no ooowynchrwioti* censia record for this dktncL * * * 

(I) There were no proaecntioo* *anctioned under tbe prtmakm* of tbe Crmw Act. * 

* * a * * 


( i) The erpendi taro incurred account of transm itt i n g the Cenac* paper and ached ole* 
to the Qitrge Superintendent* and by them t the Di*trict office wa* R*. 104 i*-o * * 

( 1 1 The result of tbe cenao* In this d wtrict mar bo accepted a* £aJ ly correct. 

(1) The vital ata t isdc* foe the past ten year* ending December 1900 *bow 30,107 birtha 
and 1(^34* death*. 


Frew W H A-SlJ L**d*. E*q ldj., Pr»«*t«-*. Karyooo MuJdpahtr to th* Sapertet*rwJ*w. C«n 
Oparmboaa, Bans*, — Na j-lj. Ated tM ryth XI *y 90 
I HAVi the bocoa to mbmtt the following report hi connectfo with tbe Cen*** opera 
tjoci in Rangoon. 
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2 As in iSgr, the Municipality was divided into 13 Census charges, corresponding 
-Mith the Municipal Revenue circles The same division of the Municipality is adopted 
in the Health Department for the purpose of vital statistics The Census charges and 
Charge Superintendents were as follows — 


North Kemmendine, — Maung Shwe Po 
South Kemmendine, — Mr G E Wales 
Lanmadaw', — Maung Po Tsi 
Tarfiktan, — Mr P M Burke 
North-w est Town, — Mr A M Minus 
North-east Town, — Mr A Malcolm 

Tamwb, — Mr G 
a * * 


Mr J E Moultrie 


South-west Town, — Mr H A Nelson 
South-east Town, — Mr I Cowling 
Kungyan, — Dr B Dey 
Botataung and Yegyaw ,• 

Theinbyu, — Captain Williams 
Dallah, — Maung Po Saing 
W Mundy 

* *. 


Mr Burke, Superintendent of Police, undertook the Census work in the Chinese quar- 
ter, Tarfiktan, which is the most difficult quarter to deal with I desire to especially bring 
his services to favourable notice, as they were of the utmost 1 alue My thanks are also due 
to the gentlemen unconnected with the Municipality, who undertook the duties of Charge 
Superintendent 

3 Some of the forms prescribed for Census work m the district and places other 

than Rangoon could not be used without amendment in Rangoon, and it was decided, after 
discussion with yourself, to make any alterations that might be considered necessary with- 
out interfering with the nature of the final enumeration and returns * * * 

4 House-numbering commenced in December 1900 and was mostly completed by 
the 12th January 1901 In some charges the work took far longer than in others In 
Lanmadaw it was completed by the 29th December, while in Botataung and Yegyaw 
some houses were found to be unnumbered on the 20th February when the preliminary 
Census was being taken In most of the charges the numbering had been completed 
by the 12th January' Each tenement was given a separate number, as in 1891, and ser- 
vants’ quarters were numbered as distinct from the houses to which they' belonged * 

*• * On the completion of the numbering the circle lists and house lists w ere prepared 

and then each charge was thoroughly inspected by' the Municipal Secretary', who made a re- 
port to me of the results of his inspections In all 23 inspections were made of the various 
charges, in addition to special inspections of the Census work at mills and at certain places 
where it was found the work was not being done in a satisfactory manner It would appear 
that the most satisfactory definition of a Census house in Rangoon would be a tenement 

5 In the taking of the Census the Municipal Secretary acted, as in 1891, as General 
Superintendent The agency employed in taking the Census consisted of — 

13 Charge Superintendents 
100 Circle Supervisors 

950 Enumerators (the services of nine men being dispensed with after house- 
numbering) 

Of these — 

1 Superintendent was paid 
12 Superintendents were unpaid 
14 Supervisors were paid 
86 Supervisors were unpaid 
564 Enumerators were paid 
386 Enumerators were unpaid 
The rates of pay were — 

Superintendents, — Rs 100 
Supervisors, — „ 30 

Enumerators, — „ 20 

Three Enumerators, however, were paid only Rs 15 each, as they were reported for 
giving trouble, and nine men were paid at reduced rates ranging from Rs 10 to Rs 5 
Of the Superintendents — 

8 were Municipal servants ■) , 

4 were Government servants J un P a,d 
1 was a Master at the Rangoon College — paid 
Of the Supervisors — 

27 were Municipal servants "} , 

59 were Government servants J un P aid 

14 were outsiders — paid 
Of the Enumerators — 


49 were Municipal servants 
228 were Government sonants 
109 were sent from the Census Office 
128 were teachers and school boys 
436 were outsiders 


} 


unpaid 


j- paid 


e 



Tin Soprriatetideatof the South-cut Town Census Charge, whose **b*tantlTe appoint 
meal *u Chief Clerk of th* Municipal Engineer * oflke » u placed cm rpetlal daty foe two 
m^rnthi In connection wlthCensu* work, and a ckrk on R», 70 wa* employed for ■ early 
three mouth*. 

It wu hoped that 1 r more Go tern meet clerk* world bare been made available foe 
Cecioj work nd kji mn t be * small proportion erf the total an liable for aoch work In 
Rangoon. There 1 * no doubt that Ccnso* work ii unpopsbr with thb eUu, ah hour h it 
* u wt really heavy and libera) holiday* were given as a reward- It would be admable 
If the Government order* coold be stricter os the cccasioo of a Cm 11* being taken In the 
fat re a*. I some run, the bead* of office* seemed to scarcely real Ire the argencr erf the 
claim npoc tbe service* of tkelr eat bOsbment * * ■ 

6 PrellmJaary eo meratloo waj commenced in moat charge* by tbe ut February aad 
waa completed ibroeghont tb* UunknpaTty excepting tbe mlD*. by the aoth February 

The following » ock waa dooe In testing On the 1 Stb and 19th February I in 
company wllb the UBnlcipd Secretary laapected a large number of tbe Eaumeratore' 
schedule* a*d risked all tbe Ccoioa charge* and In peeled the work on tbe spot. In accord- 
aace with a circular issued all tbe Enamerator* attended a* directed at tbe JubBee Hall ou 
tbo toth and 2 1 at February and evrey book erf *ebed«le» waa Impeded ai far a> possible. 
Tht* checking i th pre*caee of the Charge Superiutendcnt* and Snper\Uor* enabled them 
to carry oat a farther and compJele check If they wiahed to do *0. Tbe work wii exceed 
ragly labor loo* but tbe remit prored that It w a* a b*ol old r Decenary At future preliminary 
enumerations It would be adriaablc to devote more thaa two day* to checking the work dooe. 
Fosr day* would be well employed hi thb work. 

Tbe 101I ml* tale*, dae to itnpld ty or ignorance, were met with *a largely a* ercr 
Some Enumerators bowed Sail cCbrbian* a* Christians 1 column 4 and Hindu* in colnma 
8, and Ii w»* a common tb ng for a aed lo be riren for a religion. It waa difficult to make 
the nujcnty of tbe En me rat or* adentawd rolaain 1 1 (Deans of subsistence of dependent* 
00 actual workers) and it owld appear that tbe heading to tbe column could la f tore be 
amended with advantage. Column* laand 15 g 0 a considerable amonat of trouble aad they 
appear to be a necessarily complicated It would appear to be rim pier to hare cae cola ran 
only beaded Language he or ahe can both rewd and write. 

A* regard* caste* no claim to accuracy can be made a* to tbe return#. It will octet 
be possible to obtain accurate return* of Hindu caste* in Ra goon. Fnw of the Enume- 
rator* know mn b aboat enste* and a large proportion of tbe Hind** euumer*tod ppear to 
know le*a. Some trouble wa* taken to get 1 coned Hat of the principal Madras cartes 
from well-educated Mi drawl*, and after the 13 t bad been compiled it waa found from a 
reference to tbe Madras Ceoaaa Authorities that mo*t of the name* gi eu were do* Jthe 
me* of caste* at all Tb* be*t possible wa* dooe der the circumstance*. * * * 

Aa tbe caste return# I Rangoon mast iway* be Inaccurate and therefor*, useless, and as 
an lurneiK amount of time I Trailed In obtaining them, H would bo of great adradtag if 
wo ennmer tion of castes were attempted i future Sample ached alas were feinted and 
distributed and prored of great *e l tbe prelim! oary enumeration. 

7 Th final enumeration call* for no particular comment. * * * I am of opinion 
that tbe Censn* returns are accurate. 

No bouse schedule* cr prfrate schedule* were u*ed within Municipal limits and none 
were required or asked for ah bough it wa* publicly thrertlsed that anybody requiring 
these ached lea could ha c them. There is no necessity for «*iug the** schedules in 
Rangoon a* all classes I the peopl are accujloened to hari g the Cenw** taken by 
E mere tore, and prefer giving tbe rcqnl*h infocmatlao to on of them to t a king the 
troabl* t uad eretan d od Ul ip ach dole* themsdres. U de tbese circumstances, aad 
ns time la saved and accuracy is gained by hari g the entire Cenam* taken by E umeratorm, 
there does nit appear to be any ecenalty for haring pnrato or ho»*e eckedulo* I Rangooi 
t all 

8 In accordance with a Circular letter, dated th ajrd February tbe S perintcode t», 
Sopervbora, and E umeretor* attended at the J bilee Hall on the 1 dll rch, commencing 
at 7 A.U. P per* of mstractkm* were green to the Super! tendeot* and Supervisors, and 
the kl on id pal Secretary ei ere bed a ge* ral supervision orer the preparation of the pro- 
visional totals. Tbe provisional total* f ore the Port, th* Railway the Military satberitire, 
the JaD, and Lunatic Ar\ lam were reed ed at th Tubdee Hall d ring tbe day The Rail- 
way then tie* gare th lr total* according to the Municipal barge dbriaiocu Tbe grand 
total was t Jegrapbed to the Cen*oa Commbsioner at 8-40 r U. 

9. Tbe Ce an* t th 51 mlD* in Rangoon waa taken by tbe ge cy provided by the 
owner* Con* durably la** troable wa* experienced on thb occasion than i 1891 At 
the bit Censn* the Charge Superintendents In some cases did not get In touch or work iu 
harmony with th M 11 Census officer*. O thb occasion the Msnklpal Secretary person- 
ally vbrtod crery miD and Instructed the Eu meratore aad hWped them where oeces 
*ary Some mill were rislted three or four time by th* Sec r e ta ry and la addrtio the 
Charg 'Superintendents rislted mat of them. * * * I am happy to be abb to 

report th*t , except In one case a mill owned by a Mass* I man and managed by a Eurasian 
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Fr*« N S,Fiib,E*] Deputy Conun Mon*r TVe*, to theScpWrtmdrTit, C*w»*» Opwailoat, D«m- 
N* 437't - 9'0 dBeo th* 3rd April igrt 

1 « compliance with your Centos Circular No. *4 of 1901 dated RangootL th* t8th January 
1901 I have the Uo«! to forward the report 00 Cenua operations In the Pegu district 
daring the Tear 1901 

* * * a * 

(a) Tie f r *f* ahtn rf lie [txrrtl rtfisl/rs ef vWaees aad tm and ef ike 
etrtle hst — The general register of \EUges » 11 prepa edbr Uw Sobdi bkm*J Officer* b 
coniulUlksu with the Towaihip O ffierr*. The work was commenced on tbe 19th April 1900 
and completed 00 the 14th Jaly 1 poo 

From the a bore rirrielut* wore prepared by the Soocrfat codent of Laud Record* to- 
gether with the necesaary maps, whkh were forwarded to toe Charge Superintendent* on the 
*6ti Noretnber 1900. 


(<) lit se-a mktriMj — House-numbering was commenced a bent the middle of No- 
i ember and completed br aboat the eod of December 

(e) Tke district wa* divided Into (eo charger, fndtwfre of the 

norurnchroocm tract of Atiin haw a here the Charge Superintendent (the Term mb tp Officer) 
held the office o( Charge Soperiotendefit of the Ananbaw Doo-*rochroDou» tract as weB a* 
that of the *mcbronoc* area. 

There wore therefore nine Charge Superintendent* on If appointed, compr ubg threa 
Myodka, fir# Inspector* of Land ReronJ*, and ooe Railway o Eh dal 

a * * a 

There were 144 Sape ri t s or* mod 1 703 Enumerator* employed. 

ThaS perrisor* were mablr draw n f on ttiktk £j s reieaoe arv e y ora^nd tk [jssajei 
The Enomerator* were mainly drawn from Ala re headmen revenue iwneTors and ten-bau»e 
fgaaft with a few Police officer* rubor dbale forest official*, and neo-official penooa, 

(d) Tkt fr hm surj a mt at a — The preliminary en merit foo wa* commenced on 
th 13th Jannarr iqoi and ma* completed b the I ego subdh Woo b the fint week In February 
and In the Nyinogtebb »obdi hloo on tbe 25th F truary 1901 * While the pre- 

liminary enumeration wa* In progress S bdlvb local Officer*, Township Officer*, and Charge 
Superintendent* weTe constantly 00 tbe tao\ check bg the entries. 

a a a * 

(#1 Tit Jim l t stmt at ft a — The final en mention throughout the arochronoo* area 
wa* taken on tbe n ght o l tbe l*t March Both Ur PaicaJ Subdi UJotial Officer Pegu, and 
Mr Duff Subdivision*! Officer NyauogW bin, did excellent work. 


(/) Tie f re far at to f tke i tnet , tk ft aad tl tU summaries sad tkt arraafr- 
ment made/ the art/ sukamtsiem at d taftr tk Oreruienal totals • — The bstructlon* b 
Chapter X 1 1 Cerao* Code were rtrictly compiled with. Mam g San Shwe, Superintendent 
of Land Record*, who has «upcrri*ed Census tmngerocnU thioasbout under the order* of 
the Deputy Commbrlocer wa* the gazetted officer placed b special charge for tbe purpose 
of computing dktrict prorlilonal lotah. These were telegraph d 00 the 7th March. 

( J ) Tke a fer aliens ta ae jtu krt tus a res — There wa* only 00c small poo-syn- 
chroooua tract in the district, comprising a portion of tbe Ananbaw cirde tybg b tbe hill* 
In tbe north west of the district and coaststbg of twetre viEares only 
House-® amberbg wa* commenced aod-fi iabed io December 

The preliminary en mention wa* made bet wen tbe 18th and 3jth Jannarr and tbe final 
enumeration began on the 8th and wa* finished on the tjth February 
Schedule* and abstract* were reoehed 00 the lit March 1901 

a a a * a 

( 4 ) P ettculitas unit the Act and tke attitade f tit feofle towards tie eftraheat — 
There were do prosecution* under th* Cen*u* Act, 

The attitude cf the people b general toward* the openboo* wu all that could he 
desired. 

« a a a • 

O Tet I actual test ef tit efer 1 1 — Tbe expenditure Incurred is gnen beJow 1 — 

R*. 


P 7 at cWk« rs^lfoed '• Csaau* daty sgb Jasaar} l oth F*trmi7 
Ptwwx* — — — 

T***grwns — 

Frrljbt oa form* ma t ml frwa Ranged ^ 

Coat ot d^paKttef adwdjlai to Baugooci, ndcobra •< tara o( rtwt 


- 5 7 

— 3 


Total _ 4» 4 7 
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(/) The con cctncss or othemctsc of the results obtained — The results obtained are as 
correct as can be expected, considering the scope of the work and the classes from which 
Enumerators ln\c to be drawn 

* * * * M 

(/) Emigration and unmigi ation — There Ins been little emigration from the district, 
but a \cr\ large immigration 

There has been a large influx of natnes of India, principally from the Madras Presi- 
dency and large ullages almost soldi composed of such persons ha\e sprung up 

The flow of population from the Upper Proi mce has gone on increasing from jear to 
\car Upper Burmans come down at the ploughing and reaping seasons, engage themselves 
as field labourers, and finalh settle down permanent^ Large areas which io jears ago 
w'crc forests arc now under cultn ation - 

* if * * * 


rrom the President, Pegu Muncipa! Committee, to the Superintendent, Census Operations, Burma, — 
' No 340, dated the 3rd April 1901 

With reference to Circular No 24 of 1901, dated the x 3 th Januar) 1901, I hate the 
honour to report as follows — 

(a) The circle list was prepared b) dividing each of the 17 wards in the town lpto a 
convenient number of blocks, numbering 72 in all These blocks were then grouped into six 
circles, each in charge of a Supervisor, and the whole town formed a separate charge un- 
der one Charge Superintendent The general register and circle list were prepared in the 
Municipal office in accordance with the above arrangements 

(A) House numbering — House-numbering was commenced on the 26th November 1900 
and concluded on the 15th Deccmlicr 1900 + * * 

(r) The agcnc\ employed — One Charge Superintendent Headquarters Assistant Com- 
missioner, 6 supervisors, comprising 2 Mvofik-s, 1 Municipal Secrctarv, 1 Excise Superin- 
tendent, and the Chief Clerk and Head Judicial Clerk of the Deputv Commissioner’s office, 
72 Enumerators, prmcipallv clerks from Government offices and ward headmen, 2 Police 
officers, some school-masters and the Court interpreter were appointed 

(d) The prehminarv enumeration was commenced on the 1st February and completed 
b) the 15th * *■ * 

(<) The final enumeration was conducted in an cnlirelv satisfactory manner between 7 
PM and midnight on the 1st March 1901 In most of the circles the work was over at an 
earlier hour owing to the great assi'-lancc rendered In the inhabitants, who staged in their 
houses with lights burning No night bazaar was held, the streets were practical!) deserted, 
hackncv -carriages did not pi), and the absolute stillness and quietude of the town, even at an 
carl) hour of the evening, was a remarkable and impressive feature * * * 

U) The charge and circle summaries were prepared in strict accordance with Giaptcr 
XII of the Census Code The charge summarv was completed and submitted on lhc4th March 
1901 

(S) Nil 

(/;) There were no prosecutions under the Act The attitude of the people was all that 
could be desired * * v 

(/) The total actual cost of the operations was Rs 15-7-0 

( 7 ) I have no doubt as to the correctness of the results obtained, owing to the limited 
area, the large number of educated Census Officers available, and the facilities for constant 
supervision and check, which were full) utilized 

* * * + * 

(/) Emigration and immigration — There has been little emigration, but a considerable 
influx of natives of India from the Madras Presidency and of Burmans from the dr) zone * 
* * 


Report on the Census operations, Tharrawaddy district By IV N Porter, Esq , Deputy 

Commissioner ' ‘ '' 

(a) The preparation of the general register for villages and towns was commenced on the 
24th June 1900 It was first completed and submitted to this office by the 26th September 
1900 It was then checked .and found to be satisfactorily done, with the exception that id "a 
number of cases blocks with 50 houses or slightly less were created On the advice of the 
Census Superintendent the lists were returned to split up all blocks containing to cr> 
houses into two ° "**’ ** 

* * * * 

Circle lists and maps were distributed from the District office on the 30th Nov ember rooo 

f Jf* jJ* . J 

* 


d 
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(I) Hatse-nntnberiDg wu commenced mi the 15th Norembcr loodand completed mi tbs 
i»tb January 190! Jo *B charges except ZfgAn (own. The figures for tbit charge irt'-- 
Coaamr need on the 5th February 1 901 j Completed 00 th* 11 lb February 1901 
Check by district officials showed that the n»a«t prtT*Je»t ftrori were — 

(1) that tbe numbering became falal mod Indistinct 
(1) Uat (be nwmben were too amalL 


ft) AftHcj — There were employed if Charge Superinteadenfs, *09 Sapcr 

Ttmorm, 3,6^3 Enumerator* At tint It wu thought th*t if ckrn vmld be saffident le 
addition to the cme Railway mod three Manlcfpal charges. mod tie General Register wxj com- 
piled oo that but*. 

Subsequently It wu necessary to form Bre additional charges. 


One An U tint Superintend cut ol 
Polfce. 

Foot Inspector* of Load Record*. 
One Agent, Bombay Barm*. Trading 
Corporation 

Oae Mualdpal Secretary 


Charge Superintendent* ietd tided — 

Eight Uyodk*. 

One S bdiriricmal Officer 
On# Deputy Coowmlw of Forests. 

One Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

O10 Superintendent of Lind Re- 
cord* 

Soperrbor* were pri ad pally drawn from the following 
YTtUg* beadroen. j CUrkj, 

Reren** su r r ey or * I Forest ranger* (In forest tracts) 

Ward bcadtnem (In Towns) ( I w€tkugyu 

Ttilstyiu 

Enumerators were chiefly— 

MB* et headmen I PoOen officer*. 

Teo-house /***/* j Trader*. 

Oeriu- 

(/) PrtftmtKMry raw merit tn — This commenced on the 15th Janewry 1901 and w*s 
not completed till tb* Sind February 1901 

***** 

(r) I be Her the Goal enumeration was extremely accurate. Pew Census O Been slept 

00 the night of the 1st of llsrcb. There was commendable actirity and Interest shown and 

1 know ot only one case In which culpable negUgeocfl was show*. 
***** 

, ) Snnmtrirj - — Tbc District Summary was commenced on the morale g of the 4th 
1 1901 od the prorfslonal totals telegraphed to Rangoo* and Calcatta at about noon on 
the 6th March 1901 

The chief difficulty eneouatered was the ab*ence ol circle list*, which were b most case* 
not tent with the charge and circle rummer its. 

***** 

Prorlsloo was made for Including the pecBuiiaary figure* ol the following charge* 1 — 

(i) Bon bar Burma camp charge j 
(II) Tharrawaddy Resorre forest charge and 1 

(IH) North Zsrnayi Reserra charge 

b the prorialonaf totals to be telegraphed to Raagoon and Calcutta, as It was frared 
that the final figures would aotarrlTe Ta Uar. The final figures, boweter arrired b da* to 
be incorporated In *D cases, except the North Zamayi Reaarre. 

***** 

(A) Tiro prosecution* wer* Instituted under the Act. 

O The expandltnre 00 Cettan* operation* was as follow*: — ^ 

Pay ot Cmma* Cl«rt, tad Jiaasrr to IJth Mardi J£(oi, at R*. 3— 6 4 t 

•’riT«li| aQowsnca of Caa at* Owfc — — ~ 3 14 

TrtrsCBnf aQffwanea af oflcart aotdapsWd onwartaldsty bat tra- 

vxftwg actaly Jar Con ert — — - ro ] ) 


MarAi 19c 


Total 


J« tj 
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(k) The following figures show the number of births and deaths recorded in this dis- 
trict for the past io years — 


1891 

189a 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 


* 

* 

* 

* 


Year 



Births 

Deaths 




10,609 

6,451 




9,069 

9,447 

8,941 

10,366 

7*020 

8,558 




7,004 

t 


4 

6,510 




10,946 

9,162 




' 10,244 

9,325 




10,176 

9,317 




13,855 

9,074 

» 


• 

13.899 

81491 



Total 

107,552 

81,512 


The natural Increase according to the vital statistics available is therefore 26,040. 

* * * * * 

(/) Calculated from these figures the immigration for the district is — 

Total increase for decade > 48,428 

Natural increase 26,040 

I ncrease due to immigration • 22,388 

It is probable that these figures are too high 

A considerable immigration, however, exists, consisting of labourers who come to the dis- 
trict for harvest?operaiions These mostly return to their homes, but a considerable number 
remain, and in ten years a material increase in population is thereby effected 


From C M Webb, Esq , 1 c s., President, Municipal Committee, Thfinifc, to the Superintendent, Census 
Operations, Burma, — No 82, dated the 16th May 1901 

With reference to Circular No 34 of 1901, Census Department No 223-51 — C 0 ( dated 
the 18th January 1901, I have the honour to report as under 

(a) The general register of villages and the circle lists were prepared in the Municipal 
office under the control of the Deputy Commissioner, Tharrawaddy 

(d'j House-numbering was started on the 18th October 1900, after full instructions having 
been given to all Supervisors and Enumerators by the Charge Superintendent, and completed 
long before the 15th November igoo * * * 

( e ) There were only one Charge Superintendent, 1 7 Supervisors, and 80 Enumerators 
employed for Census work in the Thfinzb Municipality The Akunioun of Tharrawaddy was 
the Charge Superintendent, and all ward headmen of fhfinzfe Municipality were appointed. 
Supervisors, and block elders or ten-house gaungs generally were employed as Enumerators 
A few clerks and other private individuals were also selected as Enumerators 

( d) The Charge Superintendent gave instructions on the 13th January 1901 to the Su- 

pervisors and Enumerators to make them understand the Census rules thoroughly, and 
explained fully their duties to be performed, and distributed schedules and other require- 
ments The Enumerators were supplied with blank paper as well for preliminary enumeration 
and were directed not to copy the entries into schedules until they have been examined and 
corrected by the Supervisors under the supervision of the Municipal Secretary and passed by 
the Charge Superintendent The work started punctually on the 15th January 1901 * 

* * The preliminary Census work was thoroughly examined and tested on the spot 

by the Charge Superintendent with the assistance of clerks from the Deputy Commissioner’s 
and other offices on the iath and 13th February 1901 

(e) The Akunmun with three of his clerks and the Municipal Secretary assisted the 
Supervisors and Enumerators in final enumeration and tested their work on the night of the 
1st March 1901, 

(J) On the morning of the 2nd March all Supervisors and Enumerators collected at the 
Thfinzb Municipal office and did their work of checking and preparation of abstracts and 
circle summaries under super\ision of the Charge Superintendent. * * * The 

_ charge and circle summaries with schedules and circle lists were submitted to the Deputy 
Commissioner, Tharrawaddy, on the morning of the 3rd March 1901 
* * * * 

(h) No prosecutions were made under the Act 

(0 The total cost of the operations, exclusive of the cost of forms, amounted to Rupees 
9-15-3 on ly, being cost of paint and stationery 

(/) The statistics obtained were to my knowledge as accurate as possible and may be 
regarded as correct J 


rnm Him Po Si, Pm^ Mailc*?*! Ceauataa, GveUrgauk, to ib» S-pvrimrwWni, Craw Oacra- 
««. B-M.-N0.71 1*0 datrd tht 10th Aped 1901. 

" mi reference to toot Circular No >4 of 1901 dated tie i8th Jaaaary 1901 I have tie 
honour to submit a brief report cm the Cenact operation*. 

(«) The general reghter of the town and tie circle IKi hare been prepared in accordance 
with the Instructions contained in Circular No. 7 of 1900 and completed 00 the 31st Aurwt 
1900 * + * 

(1) The b<xn*c-c a cohering m commenced 00 the land Norenber 1900 and completed on 
the 14th November 1900 * * * 

(r) Daring the time of Corns operatioos, the agency cmplovcd coca tried of a Charge 
Superintendent who b the Secretary to the MnokfpaJttr fire Supervisor*, who are the ward 
headmen, and 35 Enumerator# who meat of them, are the block -elder* appointed under the 
Lower Banna Towns Act 

M On the 15th January 1901 ibe prelim icary enumeration was co mm enced and complet 
ed not later than the 19th January 1901 The tearing of the work was thoroughly dooe by 
the Supcnritoc* and the Charge Saperint rodent * * 

* * * 

The charge and the rirde rummarw* were prepared on the »nd March 1901 and 
1 to tb* Depat y Commlsilooer s o( 5 oe Thamwaday an the 3rd March ipoi 
1 ) There was no prosecution under the Act 
0 No expenditure was incurred to the Municipality 
t) The figures were correctly obtabed. 


an^Ued 


Fno Captain P H Eaiorr Deputy C**mi«*teorr fYor*#, to tb* Sap*rioUr 4 e«t, Ci— t Opsratlow, 
Birr**,— No. ty-CJX— I dnad Uv« mb April ifot 
I HAVE the bos oar to submit a brief report 00 the Census operations for the year 1901 
as required by Ceostta Circular No 14 of 1901 

(a) Tit frtfa slum */ til yen era! rtptlrr »f rWarrt, tf tiwaJ and tf tit art It 
hit — Geoeral register* of villages were distributed to ah SttbdlrWooal and Towashlp 00 - 
cerl for filling In column* 1 to 7 and to be ret rued by (be loth May 1900. 

• * * • * 

The brtract of tha geoeral % triage regfeter of Promo district together w th a Centos map, 
prepared according to the rules laid do wu in Chapter 1 1 was submitted on the 8th August 1 90a 
The circle lists and maps were prepared In the Land Records Office and distributed to ah 
Charge Superintendents 00 the iSth September 1900. 

flj rftkit~**Mltn*{ — House-onmbcri P g was commenced and completed in the acrera! 
township* on the following dates * — 


Nataaaf tmr«*Up- 


Paobbaanf aw) part of Haasa 
Thtgfa ad Panagdk ~ 

Sraadaaag aad part of Hum 

Padaang - — 


151b October poo 
I tab Ooobar 900 
I totb October 1900 
and Ocubar pac 


tfrabsriag eonptstad. 


ctb Notwaber 19W. 

Dtcatabcr 1900. 
*7tb N a%etahcr pen. 
•gib October 1900, 


( ) Th Mgtncy m flayed —There were four Charge 3 perinteodeot* for the raral 
areaa, 14a Snperriaora, and I 938 Enumerators, and w»e of these recefred any extra remune- 
ration for tboraerTffx*. 

Inspectors of Land Records filled the post of Charge Superintendent Moat of the 
S perriaors were tafhaydi and Revenue Surveyors and the more btetaio tatttlagru and 
ywrfi yjii V TTUg n headmen, and village lay school masters acted aa Enume- 
rators, . * * 

***** 

(<J Th frthmaary tnamrratua —The dates oa which the recording of the prelimi- 
nary roun*ra±km was commenced and completed are as under 1 — 

Data const o cad. 


Paobkausg and part cf Ha 

Tbifbi asd Paaafd* 
SbVidact* and part of Has 
Padaang — — 


pb J tx»ry poi„ 
jSi Tamwrjr 190 
nad Jawiary tQC 
9th January 1901 „ 


Ijrd Fabraary igal 
m February 1901 
lad Prbraary (jot. 
totb F*nury V> 
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fej The final enumeration — Mr W J Baker, Superintendent of Land Records, Prome, 
was appointed for the compilation of the District provisional totals * * * He did excellent 

work throughout * * * Maung Mya, Head Revenue Clerk, was appointed as Census 

Clerk from the 27th January He worked hard and intelligently and deserves special mention 
* * * Maung Wa and Maung Pe Po, officiating Myo&ks under training, rendered good 

service in checking and helping the more backward Enumerators 

But the most deserving of all the men employed were the four Charge Superintendents — 

(1) Maung Hmun, I (3) Maung Charley, and 

(2) Maung Lu Gale, | (4) Maung Po Safng 

***** 

The Revenue surveyors and thugytsayes all worked well, with one exception 
The Subdivisional and Township Officers without exception all took a keen interest in 
the work. 

***** 


(fj The preparation of the District , charge and circle summaries and arrangements 
made for the early submission of data for the provisional totals — All Charge Superinten- 
dents * * * arrived at Prome by Monday, the 5th March 

***** 

All the enumeration books were re-checked in the Land Records Office as to totals, males 
bnd females, the circle summaries and charge summaries were all checked personally by Mr 
Baker * * * and the figures were wired on the evening of the 6th March both to Cal- 
cutta and Rangoon 

***** 

(g) The operations in non-synchronous areas — There were no non-synchronous areas 
m this district 

***** 

(h) Prosecutions under the Act , if any , and the attitude of the people towards the 
operations — There were no prosecutions under the Act to report The attitude of the 
people generally towards the Census has been of the usual passive kind 

***** 

(j) The correctness or otherwise of the results obtained — All the Subdivisional 
and Township Officers report, after having been about a good deal checking the work, that 
there is no reason why the figures should not be considered accurate 

* *' * * * 

(k) Vital statistics — The total number of deaths during the decade under report has 
been — 

Males , . 44.017 

Females 39,53 7 


Total 


The total number of births for the same period was — 

Males 

Females 


83,554 


55,275 

5i, 8 45 


Total .-107,120 

***** 

(l) Emigration and immigration — That emigration must have taken place appears 
certain, the causes being (1) repeated scanty rainfalls and the attendant drawbacks to 
agriculture, particularly the year 1895-96, and (2) fear of cholera in the bad years of 1892, 
1893, 1897, and 1899 Most of these emigrants have gone to swell the numbers in the 
delta districts 

***** 


Note on Census Operations in the town of Prome 


I — Preparatory work 

(a) The general town register and circle lists were ready by the 27th August 1900 

Each ward in the town was called a circle * * * 

(b) House numbering House-numbering commenced on the 20th October 1900 and 

was completed on the nth November igoo * * * 

(c) The agency employed — All the Census officers engaged Were unpaid There were 
in all 1 Charge Superintendent, 1 1 Supervisors, and 213 Enumerators , of the Supervisors 6 were 
ward headmen, 2 Government thugyis, 1 a Municipal clerk (Maung Sein), 1 a Municipal school- 
master (Maung Aung Dun), and 1 a Municipal tax-collector (Maung Po Lu) , of the 219 Enu- 
merators, 170 were block elders and the remainder Government and Municipal Clerks , Maung 
San Pe, Head Clerk, Municipal office, was Charge Superintendent 

e 



jkrrxMMCM. 


(i) Tbe preliminary enumeration commenced oa the 15th of Jimmy 1901 and wu com- 
pleted 00 the 15th of February 1901 * * • 

(*) Tkt fntl emtimer turn, — No difficulty wax experienced doting the fin*’ ecumers 
tkm Which commenced at 6 P U. and wax completed about t A-iL * * * Tbc Cental 
Supervisor* and Enumerator* worked writ, bat I specially with to bring to notkelbo energy 
and teal cd Manug San Pc Head Clerk, Municipal office on whom, ai Charge Superintendent, 
devolved the more ardoonx part ol the work. 

(f) Tbc cfexlo summarle* mere recched cm tbc tod and 3rd March ipoi br tbc Charge 
Sopcrmtendeot, and, after check at tbc Municipal office were forwarded with the charge 
summary to the office of the Superintendent 0 f Land Record* oa the afternoon of tbc 4th 
March 1 901 

(p A»/ 

(k) No prosecution under tbo Cetwus Act waa neceaiary and the attitude of the people 
wai acquiescent and friendly 

(x) The total cort to tbo ManidjulUy * * * was Ra, 40-13-0. 

{]) Having regard to tbc intelligence and do*e tapcrvU loo of tbc Supervisor* arid of the 
Charge Superintendent, who had some experience of tbe work during the laat Census, tbo 
reiulu of tne en mention mat be accepted r» very approrimatriy correct. * * * 

(kj I U*l it *t is tics . — There baa been no serious epidemic dnrifig the decade ending 
1901 The comber of births amounted to 7,067 and death* to 7,08*. * * * 


Proa P \V Hurn EV] PrvsWewt, Paungdt Mnldpal Cautmtose, to tk* Ssp wi uteM est, Crnn 
Operations, Bviu (through lb* Depwy Ccwrwbaioorr I'aw*), — N*. 46s iftati tSe 1 it March t^OL. 
\\ mi reference to your Circular No- 24 of 1901 I hare the honour to to built, at be- 
low a brief report 00 tbo Cento* operation*. 

(a) The general regliter of vfllagta or town* and of tbe drdc lbt wa» prepared In tbo 
Deputy Coramimiooer'i office Promo. 

i t) Tbe umbering of bou*e* waa commenced oa tbe aand October and completed on the 
6th November 1900 

( ) Tbe agency employed emulated of 1 Charge Superintendent, 9 Supen bon, and 66 
Enumerator*. 

Tbo Charge Superintendent wu tbe Mtnjidpal Secretary tbo Soperri*or* were tbo bead- 
men of ward*, and tbe Enumerator* were rocwtly trader* of tbo town. They were all engaged 
unpaid. 

(/) The pcefiminary enumeration wat commenced 00 the 31st January and completed 00 
tbe 3jth February 1 90 1 Tbo record of tbc preliminary enumeration w*» toted by tbo Soper 
vbort, who visited every hoows. 

* • • * # 

1 would ad net tbo following officer* for apodal commendation, namely — 

(1) Maung Sdn Da, Municipal Secre tar y and Charge S perintendeeb who took an 
intelligent interest in tbo work and carefully instructed hla Saporriacr* and 
Enumerator* and finally had it accurately and expeditiously carried out 
fal Manng Po Hlalng, th gyi of krundawhl* cirde and Supervisor of Okpo ward. 
(3) Mating Tba Aung, headmen of Hlnthagan ward and Swperri»or 
(/) Tbe charge and drclo summaries were completed and submitted to the Deputy Com- 
mladoueT Promo, on tbo even leg of tbo 3rd March. 


e attitude of the 
p total actual co* 


tbo people waa good and there Were no praarctrtioea under the Act, 
coat of tbe operation* wa* Ri. *7 *-3 


( 1 ) The result* obtained were, I believe, correct. 

(i) According t tbe particular! that can be gathered from the birth* and death* r e t urn * 
of th part 10 year* (1B95 to 1900) tbe population of tbe town bould bo 1 1,209 is against tbe 
p enenf figure* 1 ,044. 

But wm of tbo I nhab ita nt * are *aid to bare gone to the P gn district, where w k is 
more plentiful and better paid, and aome ha c tempocarihr shifted outside tbc nnmJcipaJ Emit* 
in rderto man iaeture i Ua 00 tbe Ran gooa-Prome road -tide* i or the P blic Works Depart 
ment. 


In accordance with your Circular No. 84 of 1901 
report ou Ceums-Operatloas fn th* Baaarin district. 


I hare the boo car to aubmit a brief 



appendices 
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(a) Preparation of register — The population of the district was estimated at 375 > 000 
and the operations for preparing the register were based on this estimate An average of 
five persons to a household, 40 houses to a block, and 12 blocks to a circle was assumed 
This estimate showed that approximately 1,800 Enumerators and 152 Supervisors would be 
required For the purpose of selecting Enumerators printed notices and forms were issued 
direct to all village headmen by means of runners, who distributed the notices and forms 
over the area assigned to them and picked up the notices and forms on their return 
journey. 

* * * * * 

The forms and notices, when collected, were brought in to the Township Officer, who, 
in consultation with the Inspector of Land Records, checked the list of houses and selected 
Enumerators and Supervisors from amongst revenue surveyors, circle thugyis, thugyisayds, 
and village headmen 

These lists, having been passed by the Township Officer and Inspector, were sent to 
the Superintendent of Land Records, who, in consultation with the General Department of 
my office, prepared maps, circle lists, &c 

***** 

\b) House numbering — House-numbering began on the 15th October, and the last 
report of the completion ot house-numbering in the remotest tracts was received on the 25th 
December 

***** 

(e) Agency employed — Exclusive of municipalities, railways, and ports, the number of 
Superintendents was nine, Supervisors 137, and Enumerators 2,101 Of the nine Superin- 
tendents seven were Inspectors of Land Records and two were Township Officers 

The Supervisors consisted of about 70 revenue surveyors and circle sayes, the thugyis 
of circles, and a limited number of intelligent headmen 

***** 

With the exception of the few village headmen who were selected as Supervisors, 
every village headman was an enumerator The remaining appointments were filled by 
ten-house gatings 

***** 

The railway line was divided up into sections and placed under the separate charge of 
three Superintendents, 1 1 Supervisors, and 69 Enumerators, all being railway men or con- 
tractors 

***** 

[d) Preliminary enumeration — The preliminary enumeration was begun on the 15th 
January 1901 and completed on the 27th February The delay m completing the enume- 
ration was due to the non-receipt of forms from Rangoon, our later imdents being consider- 
ably in excess of the requirements anticipated earlier in the operations 

***** 

The great bulk of the enumeration was finished by the prescribed date, namely, the 15th 
February 

Tke shifting population of coolies on railway construction was enumerated at a later 
date than the 15th February 

***** 

As a special difficulty to be provided against in subsequent Censuses might be mention- 
ed the probability of the number of sheets required being under-estimated I myself had a 
careful estimate framed and added 20 per cent to it, but even that was found quite inade- 
quate 

***** 

(e) The final enumeration — The 2nd Assistant in my General Department, Maung Ba, 
was placed on special Census duty for several months 

***** 

Maung Ba did an enormous amount of useful and intelligent work and deserves special 
credit 

Thanks are due to Commander Downes, who placed three steam-launches at my dispo- 
sal for trips lasting from sunset to sunrise on the night of the Census 

***** 

Mr Ryan, the Divisional Forest Officer, undertook to see that forest labourers should 
encamp for the night within reach of enumeration 

Mr Heywood of the Telegraph Department preferred to enumerate his camp himself 
and did so satisfactorily 

***** 

It is to a great extent owing to the excellent organization of the Land Records Depart- 
ment under the charge of Mr P H Beechey that the general work throughout the district 
was carried out efficiently 
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Mr F D AttatJc*. Cklel Clerk In m y tvffjce *uperia tended tbe heavy office work la a 
capable and methodical manner 

* * * * * 

(/) Dutnct cktrft. iW ardt tnmmtncs — The preparation of the m remark* wi* tbe 
kiit **tb factory part of the work. Qear order* kid been give aod there acre do rial bie 
obataciea la tbe way but It wai like drawing teeth to pet tbe book* and rammarie* oat of 
aoeoe erf the men. 


fi) Tbe total charge* debited to C«at» were R* J60-7-0 wkleh bdade* the coat erf 
prating notice*, engagUg copyUta and runner*, aod travcUtag allowance. 


( 1 ) Tbe vital *utbtiea ibow tbit tb* wont *coarpe of tbe people U malaria * * * 
But, u malarial fever b the reoat wideapread cholera b the moat dreaded. It b acMom 
prevalent to ao rrcit in eitent aa to deserve to be called epidemic bat It Is ccmtantly break 
lag oat bero and there (a bobted vflhgei IU log dooe iti work to one vObge, it die* oat 
•widenly and appear* oeit in *cnae village many mile* away 


A* regard* amalbpox, a hick hold* tbe next place to cholera In tbe lean of tbe people, 
there are. 1 think, few working DUtrlct or Medical Officer* wbo would not recommend the 
L* trod action of compulsory vaccination among tbe rural population. 

* a * • • 

{l) Emifntt** aarf tmt^rtlua — Town* have neither gr o w n nor dim In abed to any 
marked citeat Tbl* dbtrict b not now comldered by tbe Upper Burroao to offer btm the 
•atari chance* a* the mw land dot opening out la Myaunrmya andTWnpwa. Immigration 
from Upper Donna apparently follow* the main river There la not really my much room 
now In thb district for tbe Immigrant. 


Fnx* IL LlCK I E»q PtttUtt*. Djwrin M*wiripa»j- to the Swpfhlr ad— t. Coa Opwrlbo*, 
B»wic-Na Ipl 1»0, d**»d Lbr x*h > 1 / Vp 

IN term* of the laitroctloo* In Cen*n» Department Circular No. 14 of 1901 I hare lb* 
boooar to report a* follow*. 

(a) Tba Gentral Town regiater refened to In Chapter III was prepared early lo 
A guit 1900 and tbe abstract k t to tbe S« peri cten dent erf Cen*n* at tbe end oi that 
month together with a map (4 bebaa to a mile.) * a a 

(f) Horn e-numbering commenced from the 13th of October 1900 aod wai brought 
to completion about tbe middle of November with the exception of Pandingd ward, which 
waa numbered late In January 1901 a a a 

(c) Daaaeui MunldpaBty form* one charge. Tberw were 38 m per n anar a r y Sapcrri- 
*or*, wbo were clerk* policemen and *cbool ma*lcn ia Government and M ■ Id pal employ 
Them were abo 43 headmen of ward* wbo acted a* Sopervbota. Tbe Enameiator*, who 
were policemen and elder* appointed uader tbe Town* Act, amberada+r exdaatve of tboao 
in charge of rice-milk, godowta bo* pi tab, Jaffa, railway and the port * * * 

(rf) Tbe preliminary enumeration I moat of tba ward* and block* commenced from tbe 
lit February 1901 It wu completed befeve the loth Idem. 


{ \ The work done on tbe whole vai falriv aatbftctory The borders of direc tin g and 
au per ritlng the work foil on M Pandorlf, llonidpal Se cr e ta ry who practically rebered 
the Coma ttea of all trouble I the matter * . * * He ha* earned 1 pedal mention. 

Ilf Hill, th Aaktaat Snperint ndent of Police, helped a great deal In boat enameratlou 
work. Waring SuIIman tbe Head Clerk In the Mania pal office, waa of great uriataoce to 
me to carrying oat tbo work. Mr G. Danleff proved himself very n*efal la tbe enamcr 
atioa wort amongwt tbe natlvea of I dla a* Interpreter 

( f) The drda mmmarie* wtrt prepared by the Superanmetary wperrvkor* and com- 
puted on tbe appointed date except in tmo rare. Tbe charge fnmnarr wai Kibmltted to 
the Deputy Commix* looer’ office punctually on tbe 4th laatant, the 3rd being a Sanday 
* * * * * 

(i) Tbe total coat of Cetac* work amounted to R*. 37-9-0. Thb repreaent* the co*t of 
tatkrnery and conttogencie*. 

***** 

(i) During the l**t decade the number of birth* waa 9.939 and the number of death* 

9 fin 
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Prom (he President, Ngathainggiaung Daunggyi Municipal Committee, to the Superintendent, Census 
Operations, Burma, — No loEn , dated the agl h April 1901 

IN accordance wnth your Circular No 24 of 1901, Census Department No 223-51CO, 
dated the 8th January 1901, I have the honour to submit the report on the Census operations 
of the Ngathainggyaung-Daunggyi Municipality 

* 1: * H- * 


(a) The general icgister of the town was prepared according to Article 2, Chapter III, 
of the Burma Census Code, showing carefully the cvternal boundaries of the Municipal limits 
The town was dnided into three circles under one charge, and also subdiuded into 38 blocks 
* * * The agencj employed, such as Charge Superintendent, Supervisors, and Enu- 

merators, were appointed according to Article 4 of Chapter III, there being one Charge Super- 
intendent, three Supervisors, and 40 Enumerators * * * 

The circle list was prepared according to Circular No 8 of 1900 in manuscript form and 
the columns were filled in as instructed 

*. * * * 4. 


(i) The house-numbering commenced on the 25th October and was completed on the 
14th No\ ember 1900 The houses wc'e numbered block after block and circle after circle 
The substances used in numbe,ing were white, red, and blue paint meach circle respectively 
* * * The house list was written up and completed on the 25th November 1900 

(c) The preliminary enumeration commenced on the 15th January 1901 The Enumera- 
tors were thoroughly taught and given full instruction bv the Charge Superintendent and 
Supemsors * * * The preliminary enumeration was continually checked and com- 
pleted on the 25th of February' 1 go 1 * * * 

(e) The final enumeration was carried out on the 1st March 1901 and completed on the 
2nd idem 

jk * A- & * 

The officers who performed specially good work are Maung Sem and Maung Po Gywe 
The first officer is Head Judicial Clerk in the Subdivisional Officer’s Court, who performed 
the duties of Charge Superintendent The latter is Secretary' of the Municipality and was 
employed as a Supervisor They rendered most% aluable service during the Census operations 
The names of the other officers selected for special commendation are as follows — 

(1) Maung Myaing, Supenisor, II Circle 
Maung Po Min, Supenisor, III Circle 
Maung Nyaung, a 

Maung Po Hla, 

Maung Aung San Hla Dun, 

Maung Aung Gyaw r , 


(2 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

(8) 
(9) 


Enumerators 


Maung Nge, 

Maung Shwe Yok 
Maung Po Gwe (2), 

(10) Maung Po Pe, 

(u) Maung Sliwe Ku, 

(12) Maung Po Han, 

(13) Maung Maung, 

(14) Maung Po Han 

(15) Maung Maung (2), 

(16) Maung Pha Aung, 

(17) Maung Po Lon, 

(18) Maung Maung (3), 

(19) Maung Gale, 

(20) Maung Saw, 

(/) The charge and circle summaries were carefully prepared and submitted to the 
Deputy Commissioner, Bassein, on the 4th March 1901 

*-**** 

(t) The total actual cost of the Census operations amounted to Rs 75 only 
* * * *• * 


From H E McColl, Esq , 1 cs, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Myaungmya, to the Superintendent 
Census Operations, Burma,— No 902-3C —3, dated the 26th March 1901 ’ 

AS requested in your letter No 223-51C 0 , dated the 1 8th January 1901 , 1 have the honour 
to forward a brief report on the census operations in the district of Myaungmya 

General Register of villages and towns —The preparation of this register tvas com- 
menced immediately on the receipt of Revenue Department letter No 112-3C— t dated 
the 6th April 1900, from the Revenue Secretary to the Government of Burma, which was 

/ 
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AfTCs D>crm- 


rccdred lo this office on th« 1 7th April 1900, Tbe registers from the four township* 
were received In r»y office at tbo end ol J one, bet they were returned tor amendment about 
the middle of July at»d were recchred back at the end o f Sept t tuber 

***** 

An abstract *u prepared from this register god waa dwpitcb^d to tbo Superintendent 
of Ceut» ou the $lh October 1900 

Tbe circle flats were then com metre d They were completed by tbe end of October 
and were, with tbs map*, In the band* of the Supervisor* a boot the 10 tn November 
l/mte-nHmicn — TbU wtt commenced 00 the tat November tyxv, * * 

and waa not finally completed before tbe 15th January 

***** 

Ajntj entUjti — The district *11 divided Into *>1 charge* (evriuiive of town*). 
Pantanaw and Thfgwin township* formed one charge etch, Alyauogroya and Waktma 
townihipa, owing to their sbe were each divided Into two charge*. 

Four of the Charge Superintendents were Inspectors o! Land Records. Tbe Myoifc* 
of Wakfcma sod liynsngmja had each one charge in tbeir respective towmhfp* 

There weia 154 elides- Tbe S ope rriaor* were mostly Kerr aw Surveyor* and /A a^yr- 
ny r. 

***** 

Thera were ) 169 blocks. The Enumerators were mostly vBlage headmen, ten-home 
[* tt r, and tbe oort intelligent \ Cl a gen that could be obtained. 

***** 

P tltmnxarj exmmt *f.#» — Tbe following form* srere r ece l red about the middle of 
December 27,000 general schedule* in Durroe*e 3^00 cm era 4,350 block H»U. 

After the first abstract was forwarded H was found that some hamlets bad been omitted 
from tbe register of % Hinge* and *0 a revised abstract w as forwarded 00 the 37th November 
***** 

Tbe following form* were wired for on tbe 3rd January 1901 ■ — 1 14500 general schedules 
1 4x0 covers Goo block lists. 

These were reeehed fa two instalments 00 tbe 341b January and 3th February 
***** 

Though the n amber of forms at first referred was undoubtedly insufficient, still 1 doubt 
whether the number asked for by the Township Officer* was necessary 


Tbe preliminary enumeration commenced oc tbe »th Janoarr and was for tbe most put 
completed by tbe 13th February 

***** 

Tin fitu l CfKtwt was taken on the night of tbe lit Muck There were no special diffi- 
culties, but In Htoc cases it was not completed by mrinighL 


Tie? *f *th***f tkt iirtrtci ci* p ami ctrelt smmwurln — Tbo arde summula 
wore for the roost part received by the Charge Superintendent* on the 3rd Much, bat in 
a few c*«es on the 4th March. The charge laramanes wer* reeehed In the district office ou 


a few cauea on the 4th March. The charge lunsana wer* reeehed In the district office ou 
the 5th and 6th March. 

Order* bad been gfreti f<w summaries to be made for *ome circle* difficult f across from 
the preliminary enumeration figures, *o that the district provisional total* might not be delayed 
owing to the non-receipt of the filial enumeration figures from these drek*. These figures 
were received m the district office a few dies before the final enumeration took place, but they 
were not used, as tbe wnnmanea from the circles in question prepared from tbe final figures 
were eceived time. 

The district summary was completed at a P-U on the 7th March and the provisional 
totals were wired to Calc utt a and Rangoon ai *-30 e.u 00 the same day 

***** 

Indodmg the towns ol Myaungmya andPantanaw there were eight Charge Superinten- 
dents, 161 Supervisors, and 107 Enumerator* emplored. 

***** 

(y) There w er* do non-synchroaouj areas In this district 

(A) There were do prosecutions coder the Ceosas Ad. Tbe people readily rendered as- 
sistance In the operations. 

fi) Tbe total cost of tbe operations, ex eluding forms, sUtmeery Ac. supplied from tbe Cen- 
iW office was R*. 78-10-0 op to 15th March 19OI 



Airrsmcrs v '-“ 

{ /) Tin number of occupu d Iioum-s and of males and females nna , I think, be taken as 
vor> ncirla accurate Tin iprs cannot tie expected to In more than approximate^ accurate 
* * e * 0 * 

Imrmg'ants come from all parti of Rurnn and from India, but clucfla from the districts of 
the tin 'one of Lpper Ru-nii The immiprants conn chiefla to the Waktrnn township, the 
population of a hah has inert ased since iboi from f>.( 4 ^* 1 ° 106,179 or ^4 per cent 

•- * «e +f 


I rc-i I! I MiCou, I ic« OIK lanng Depute Cemmutuirrr, Maaunpnw a, to the Superintendent, 
Ctr'a.s Opcraiusn', ttuma — No 013 aC — a. dated the ;6th March 1901 

J ltA\t the honour to forv ard a brief report on the Ct nsus operations in the towns of 
\h aengma a ard Pantanaw 

/'iti of M\ oil i £ri) 0 

Hie cereral re gis'tc for tl c town of Ma aungnn a w as comma need about the 1st Sep- 
tember and oomph c ! alKMit tie 15th of that month 

♦ * *■ 

llivi'i -numbering was conitni need oa tin 2nd Derember and completed b\ the 12th 
December 

The n tmW of Clta',v Sitpermtenh ntn appamtt d w a^ one, Sup< n isors two, and 20 
Dur'-ruo' 

Schrduh s an>l fan s wort r< retard 1 aria 1:1 Intian and an additional supple, in com* 
pharcc w» h tl 0 m 'ri abstract, fern ardnl about th< 2$(h of Jantnre 1901 forms were 
t *st <'i> inhmrd 00 the t c tb Janua-a ard agon at tie end of Januara I lit preliminary 
enumcra'iea con m** iced mi the »th I rbntam and wistompVti 1 in Circle No 1 on the tGtli 
feint, am and n CireV No 3 0 1 the t2th fVhrnara 

% 4 *■ * *■ 

1 Tm final numeration c^mire need at 7 r 't on the mpht of the 1st March, and aaas coni- 
p'e*,rd b\ 11 3a p *t in Circle No 3 and ha 2 A M on tin 2nd March in Circle No 1 

* e ♦ * f 

Tie ftramsbsp /And -At from Ba"< in came m at 11-30 j> m on tin night of the 
final Cn'us, and il r tchedulrj of pa'-emyrr-, and cri aa were hande-d oacr to the Supervisor 
o' Cirri'- No 2 about 1 1 5s t’ V 

*■ * ♦ * * 

Tlic nurabc' of Supr-ai 0 • and f numerators actmlla cmploacd were — 

Circle No 1— Mating Gamp to end of Januar) , Maung Lu from the 5th Tebruara 
to the date of final emimcratmn 

Circle No 2— Mr C J W Donoaan, Mating fo Sin for nioaing and moored 
boats, and the number of l numerators cmploacd was 28 — 20 for 
the toa.n and eight for floats 

**■***• 

Mr Tuber Head Master of tin Municipal School, took an interest in the Census as 
Charge S ip-rrn Undent and Mr. Uemoa.an, Chief Clerk, did good aaork as Suptraisor, .and 
also in the office 

7 osn of /’< ti/iii am 

The general register for the town was commenced in S'plcmhcr and completed about 
the 20th of that month. 

w V » * IT 4 

l lome numbering a. as commenced about the 1st Noa ember and completed b) the end 
of that month 

* * * * t 

Tin circle h ts avert started at the beginning of October and completed in the first 
auck of tint mouth e 

* * * * >1 

Schedule and forms were r< a tacd about the middle of December in accordance aaith 
the abstract forwarded on the filh October and wire found to he sufficient The prebnu- 
nara enumeration w as commenced about tin Sotli Januara .and completed about the 15th Feb- 
ruary Tin arch summarn s were r< c< uedbj the Supe rmfendent on the 3rd March .and tnc 
charge summaries aw r< net tacd in !b< district offiee on the 6th March, and were included m 
tin ehstrut summary, which was completed ha 2PM on the 7th March, the proa isirnal totals 
bungawredto Calcutta and Rangoon .it 2 30 P M on that date 

The number of Super; mors and T mimc-rotors actually employed on the night of <hc final 
Census a; as tlm c Super; iso's and thirty -three enumerators 
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ATTZMDiai 


Fm* iUK P D Mamu. tkfHqr CcrnmMon" "H** a,totV* S*prdrtend«, Crtww Operari*. 
B*rma,-No.+Hi <te«dUw ji* A*r»w 190 

In corapllaoce with your letter So. G» 3 tC 0 dated tie lath A*cnnt toot I hate tbe 
bo*»*r to forward tie report written by Mr English 


Ctnsn Revert 

(«) Tie frtf* *t»H »/ tie /yweiai rentier ef r Rages er terns a d ef ike circle 
It t — On tbe arrd April 1900 all Township Officer* through 5 *bdlruroul Officer* were 
a*ked for mat riaii to prepare tbe register of r]tk*e% 1 h lr report* were retorted fa July 
• poo. during which m«th column* t to 8 of tbe K glater were Elkd *p by the Chief Oerk. 

***** 


Speak Inn jpieraDy tie charges weie onwleldy and tbe drek* Dot formed wrtb a rlcw 
to tbe state of tb* things In March. 

On tb* 8th Not ember 1500 tti* Swbdfririosul Officer* were a* led for h format loe to pre- 
pare tbe register of tome*. TUir report* were recthed In December 1900, d lag which 
month the register wa* completely written up Dor b p tbe Gr*t fortnight of Jintary loot 
appoint tr.nt order* drtlo mip and drde lift* were prepared and finished. On tbe * tod 
Jaaoanr 1901 they were waned to tbe Sobdr\f*iooa 1 Officer* for distribution. 

( 4 ) Ilea it' a *ie 1 g. — llou*e-o*mbering wa* commenced on th* t»t November 
1900 and completed on tbe 13th N orember 1 900. Tbe difficulties experienced were the 
n«cuberiog of held Lot* and fisheries. 


Ultimately it wa* arra ged that all ocrupant* of te mp orary field bnl* 1 herald return to 
tbe tlH go on the lat March. Til* wa* no hardship aa harreit operation were nearly 
ererywbere complete. Occupant* name* were recorded at tbe prellml try enraeraboa 
aa bring In tbe Tillage and double ei meratjon or complete omlaalm wa*, I bop*, arelded. 
***** 

Special *tcp» wer* taken to hare fisheries In pert d, hoe*e* aamhered, and Circle fbt* 
corrected and fishermen were enumerated In tbrir fishery hat* where they remain tfD April 
and May 

In town* the numbering wa* w D and accurately done. 

{) Tit agency tw* fie jti — There were to Charge Superintendent* (it for rural area*, 
7 (or town*. and a lor UinJdpalHfe*) Supervisors «J9 taut for twral area*, at for town*, 
and 17 for Munldpalitle*) Enumerator* * 918 (8579 for *oburij*n area*, *00 far town*, and 
139 for Monldpafitle*) 

***** 

[J) The frel wet nary en mt rat lea . — 

Commenced I rwral area— 15th I anwary 1901 
Commenced b town arc* — i*t February 1901 
Commenced b MnntdpaDUe* — lath F brnsfy 1901 

Looae schedule*, &C-, wer e I used to S bdhdakmaJ Officer* on tbe 14th December 
*900. 

Pre UmJ nary eo urn arm tkm commenced la rural area* abort tbe rath Janwary 1901 and w** 
completed more or lea (fa ma*y cases 00 rough paper) by tbe 13th r bruary 1901 Th* 
tewo »cy wu to worry about the rad meaning of col am • and tb* minor Incident*, while 
forgetting that the primary object of Census 1* to d ■tuber the peopl* 


(#) Tbe final emsmeratl was, 1 thick, well doc At any rat most of tbe *cbedule 
book* showed *ign* of red I k. Of Ceost* officer* U a eg Ba Cyl and Po la. Township 
Officer a»d Inspector of La d Record* c/ Danabyn worked specially well a d their check 
fag waa mart complete. Tbe foOowl g officer* Iso worked well — 

Uaang K.yww Town* hip Officer Ma-obln, and Man g M Atmg, Inspecto of 
Land Record#, O 6b. • 

Uanng Vnng Zan S bd riswmal Officer Py»p6o, bad a eery beary robdivfaloe (popo- 
Utio* igi 300) contai g four town charge* ■ d *eren rural dirge*. 


Mr T k Amatant Commbriouer wa* *pedal officer entrusted w th comptffag dl* 
trict prorl*k» al t tali and wa* aansted by Mating hJa, Myoflk, who also aaw to and hecked 
schedule* a* they careo nto headqaartea Both ibe*e officer* were mart energetic. lf*o g 
Kb wa* CLd f S peri teodeot of the M bb II Idpallty and be especially de*erre* 
cwntaew ditto n. Uytbaak are doe to M If bn*, Chi f Cleric on bom ha* fallen tbe heavy 
clerical work con ected with Ce raa H ha* greatly coutritroled to keep I g the Cen*n 
and itupectiag office* p t tie mark. Lastly 1 m si tba k Captain M swell for tbe ad rice 
and ascstance n Cento* patten which be kai gl en me a d for helping m fn ordinary 
district work for a week from the iftth February to tbe 3rd March. 



APirsmcis. 


\\v 


1 arranged tint i 3 l « barge summaries for the I’ynpSn subdivision, excluding Deday fc town 
and tow iidup (except Onlun circle), >-11011111 he < becked 1 >\ tlic Stibdivisional Officer, f'y.apdn, 
In fore submission to the Deputy Oimn isMoncr Most of the summaries had not armed on 
the^’h, '•o I proceeded with four clerks In hunch to l’y apfui, reached tlierc at 10 I* M and 
found omom had adjourned to a /> ! , started checking, and went on till 1-45 A M , began 
again at 6 and left with all charge summaries complete at 0, reaching Ma-tibin at 5 PM. 
Tl c district teta! w as then unde out and >rnt in on the evening of the 5U1 

* e *■ * # 

(/) Six pro ccution*. a\ ere ‘•auctioned (all in the Ma ubm subdivision four in the Ma-ubin 
township and two in Katihht) fo- refusal to enumerate or slackness 

r * * r *■ 

No ^ 'Oircutions were actualla held, as the threat proaed sufficient in four eases and the 
recalcitrant cmitrcr’lc'- left the district cntircl) in two ci<ee 

< * * *■ *<. 

(t) On tl c as I ole ! think the Census Ins hern correctly taken as far as numbers arc 

mcc’rcd 

(l\ ! rc (, r ;,i — 
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The"- r >j e e» are a<’mttied!\ incorrect I hr enormous increase of 1 50,000 odd is due 
to rsee>s r f !> rtfs nvrr deaths in a ttirasure, but mostly 10 unnnpration from all distends 
o' l pper Pu-na and Ilia, dmo and ncighhoorhoo 1 

, 1 f *- «* t 


t r“~i A C I •'rtt'll, 1 ) if> r’lewi'^nt, Ma ubm Mot cipVi y u> dir Sup^tintrmlrnl, Crnsu' Opera* 
lien fijtt a —No 41 -,-, I (f rrt i /, ilnnl llir 3 (c> Match \q< | 

In cmrpliance a ttb von* Circuhr No ?{ of tom, l base the honour to forward a brief 
rej'O't on the G-n'tis oper ilmns nt the Ma ohm Municipality 

fo) Tin General register of the town and the circle list were prepared nernrding to the 
di,i*inn of wards in tin town and the* number of houses was taken from the Municipal assess- 
ment T'-pi'torr 

fdi Houx -numbering commenced on the Oth N’nv ember toon and was completed on the 
lllb November 1900 and cheel ed hv the Sceretara and Supervisors 

(e) There were 27 Tuumeratorr, four Supervisors, and om Charge Superintendent * 
* * Tim I.uumentora and Supcrvmars were almost cntircl) clerks of the Headquarters 

office 

* * * *• * 

(»/) The preliminary enumeration commenced on the 1 jth January and was completed 011 
the 28th Tebruary 1901 

(r) There were no complaints of slackness Special credit is due to Mating Klim, 
Charge Superintendent, who worked excdhntly 

The Secretary, Mnung Shwr Ban, made the preliminary .arrangements carefully 

(/) Charge and circle summaries were prepared on the 2nd March 1901 and were 
complete before .any of the district totals came 111 

* * 4 * * 

(y) The results were correcl, I thud Boat enumeration went on till the evening of 
the 2nd 

(/) The population has increased from 5,327 to 6,617. This is, if v itnl statistic figures 
. art to lie believed, entirely due to immigration 

+ * * * * 

S 



Frwn Q F S Cm mi a. E*p, tea, Depart Co* wwImIwwt HruiW^ w tf. S*ptri»t/nd™< ol Cn*n 
Or** *)**», No.— 199-4'' — r d*rd iW »j*d Apr* ig*i 

l lUVt the honor In aero dance with Ceu os 0 cula No 34 of 1901 to forward the 
following brief report 00 tbc Census ope at Ion in tbe Hetinda di t kt 

(•) In acro-dance with the Instruction contained in Revenue Department letter No. lit 
3 C 0 of tbe 6<h April 1900, from the Revenue Secretary to the C orernroeot of Dnnnt, (ho 
lojw for the prefu-atlon of the preliminary register (Append!* \) which wer leeched from 
tko Superintendent of Government Printing Duma, about the middle of April 1900 were 
compiled Ln thR office. 

***** 

Tbrr were thee *ent out to Township Of fic er * to be rare f ally checked and corrected 
wbeoerer necessary 


After thin wn dotte tbe regkter* were eetrt In for the pr pan* t Ion of abstract* ibowing 
the number of Wages, bow*, blocks, ft 

***** 

When the whole of tbene eglriera and abrirmets bad been Erdihed. cir c le lift* were pre- 
pa*ed in the O t kt ofBrc and completed 00 the 9 id of October ty»o> bat not lent out for 
dirt Ibuttoo to Sapervi o-* tK the 7th hen ember owing to a alight deby In tbe preparation 
of tbc cha gc and ci de map* 

***** 

(I) H on »c -numbering mar begun 00 tbe i*t of October 1900 a*d completed 00 tbe 1 2th 
January 1931 


(r) The total number of Cha-ge Superintendent*, Supers Rora, and Enumerators in the 
district (lwH*dW tbe towns of Leimethna aod Okpo) war elpbt 103 a»d * 3oa erpecthelp 
tbe Cha-ge Superintendent* being In pector* of Land Rcctrd sed th Scpenboraand Enume- 
tato-m Wag cir le th g fa, rereaoc •arre\or*, Ut 1 st jit Tillage headmen, and a few pirate 
1 dlridtial 

{d) The prdimirun eowmeratk* war begun about tbe 13th of January and completed 
a boat the end of February 


An almost uuWtr«*l ecw wa tbe omission to enter tbe name Karen M a language la 
which pcr'oo might have IKe-»ry Loom ledge. The Urge roajodtr of Christian Sgaw 
ka-eur can ead and write thR dialect and avr ecu toroed tbei csdlna-y dally Uf to *w> 
U n preference to Du-mw It 1 to be fe*Td that b tbl ocn fa» loo the t Tie extent to which 
tbe dialect 1 vrd mi be to fikdently gauged On tbe other hand, In till district at least, 
Ute-wr attainment of an kind a e rare amongst the Piro-ha-etrt- I note 00 the Censor 
operation m Heazada Mnnldpalit the difficulties of darrif I ff native* of India hare been 
pointed out and t cna 00R be raid that aim liar errow on a unwller acale prevailed in tbe da- 
trirt It will be a long time Indeed befere R -usam begin t remlb that there fr 00 general 
language vn rv-e named tul k P "baps they will begi to gbr* oarue* of tbeir own to the 
diflereot dialect* Instead of trying to m* te the foreign pronundatloo. 


Foe the west Cenrwr l would mguevt that a longer period, at Ve*st a full two month*, be 
allowed fo- cbetiinf the ached ole*. It fa q ite Impowfble for Sobdiyfaiooal or eren Town- 
ihlp Officer* to get round tbe whole of their cha-ge* in month and carry cm their other duties 
t the nine time, while the Charge Superi tendents hare general] failed to do the amount 
of wo-k that u required, 

Tbe SobdjvLrtooaJ Office' Hocaada, rpectaDr ro m m ends tbe woric of Haung P Tha 
Daw the M\ oik of Okpo, and I abould **j that i all probability the work was better done 
I Olrpo and Lemj ethna township* than In any other portion of tbe di^rict. Hr Andrew at 
hi yarn nng took Inte rat and gave careful instruction to hi* Township 0 Barra. 


( 1 Tbc final enumeration was carried out Mtwfactorily by tbe different Ulcer* coocerned- 
The following ffleera deserve special commendatvoo fo. tie good work done by them — 

Hr G P Andrew Aa*fataat Commrwionef Mymnaung 
Haung Tin Gyaw Sabdirinoaal Office. Heniada. 

Haung P Ktq Townsh p Officer Lemyetboi. 

Manng P Th Daw Towtafcip Officer Okpo. 

Harm g-On Gain* T smahip Officer Hmsada 
Mating P Shin Township Officer Kyangtn 

Yklto, } Ct "«' S^wiiiUoJmU. 



APPE DICES 


\X\il 


U) The preparation of the district summa r v was delavcd bv the crclc summaries from 
the Okpo and Kanaung townships not being sent in in time The clia-ge summaries f'om 
these townships came in about the 3'd Ma eh 1901, but, owing to a mi unde standing of the 
0 ders on the subject, the ci clesumma ics we c not ■•ent in till the 8th and nth The Di t let 
p ovisional totals could hare been teleg aphed on the 7th Ma-ch 1901 but fo' the dela\ m the 
submission of these circle summaues As it happened, the totals a c'e not telegraphed to Ran- 
goon and Calcutta till the 9th Ma-ch 1901 Mr Buchanan was the office" who looked afte* the 
checking aRd submission of the District proMsional totals He was assisted In Mr Moanon, 
a newd) arrived Assistant Commissioner Both these officers displaved commendable zeal 
and conscicntiouslj performed their duties 

f- * *■ r *■ 

(/;) There were no prosecutions under the Census Act 

**¥■¥■*’ 

(t) Tlie total actual cost of the operations, exclusive of cost of forms, stationcrv, and the 
like, was Rs ng-14-8 

* *■ if * t 

(j) The results obtained ma} be looked upon as accurate 


From G F S Citiustie, Esq , President, Henzada Municipality to the Superintendent of Census Operations' 
Burma,— No 15 15 — 99, dated the 26th March 1901 

(rt) Preparatory vjork — From the beginning of \ugust 1900 Mr D Hormusjee, 
Officiating Municipal Secretary, was deputed to make ncccssar\ arrangements for the prepara- 
tion of the general register of Henzada town, showing (1) cha-gcs, (2) circles, and (3) blocks, 
for the coming Census operations, and was directed to p'cparc a plan showing the boundaries 
of each in accordance with the instructions contained in Chapter 111 of the Cen-U:, Co le, para- 
graph 8 (2) Subrequenth special blocks were formed for dealing with the boat population 

(b) House-numbering — The numbering of houses in the town was begun about the 

middle of October 1900, and completed on the 17th November 1900 *" * I or 

the purpose of Census operations, Henzada town was divided into 21 circles (of which one 
circle w as for boat population) 

* v * * + 1 

The following were emploved m connection with the work — 

Charge Superintendents, 4 (one boat) | Supervisors (including boat blocks), 2 1 
Enumerators (including boat blocks), 103 

No paid agenev was emploved m an\ case, the whole staff of Census operators being sclect- 
ed from Government and Municipal employs, consisting of Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, Municipal Secretarv , clerks of the Rev enue, Judicial and M unicipal Departments, Police 
sergeants as well as subordinates of the Municipaht) and other persons of respectable 
standing 

(1 { ) Pi chmtnary enumeration — From the 15th Januar) 1901 schedule books were sup- 
plied to Supervisors who, at the same time, were instructed in detail as to how to cam out the 
work The prcliminarv record was commenced on the 1st rebruarv and completed on the 
15th Februart J901 

The entries were made in the first instance b) the Enumerators in pencil on blank sheets 
of paper before entries in the schedules were made Thev were sub^equenth checked bv the 
Supervisors who, with the house lists and schedule booh* in hand, compared the entries with 
the number of inmate* On the test proving correct thev were entered in the schedule bool-s 
111 black ink * * * 

(c) 1 11 al own era f ioi — The work done bv the Charge Superintendents Sup_-v ro r ‘, 

and Enuniv rato-s on the whole w es fairlv satisfactorv * * * I would opccn’h 

bring to notice the work of Maung Nvein amongst the Charge Supe'intendcnts Maeng 
Po "tin Maung Ba E, and Mating Gun Ban ainong-t the supcni<o-s and Maung Son 
Tht amongst the enumerators Mr Phillips, Head Master, aho wo'led Irrd in the rot 
important and difficult charge * * * 

(t) The preparation of district charge, and crclc summaries a as comp’ctcd on the 3rd 
March and forwarded for check on the 4th Ma-ch 1001 to the dM-irt oTec 

■fc >* V * 

(/) There were no prosecutions ana the genc-al attitude o' the p v opV vas o-r of n 
difference 


(*) Rupees 39 u-o v\c r e expended on Cense- taking in this Munic-pzh 

*■ * x * 

(A Tlie result obtained is believed to be farlv co-re c 


e p-ecae* oi-i-a 


mcasu-t s taken arm the agones criplcved 'Pie popja* on of il e - ea \u irh a je cc ~.. 


P'isid the whole town of Henzada has consiicallv dec 
the c-o-ioa of tie me-, whic* reea*- c it.' ed the remova’ of -> 1 h < 
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urnciu 


energetic measure*, too, adopted br tbc Health Officer to peer rat orer-<Towdii]gha\e In 
many cin compelled resident* to change tbeir abode* and settle again oo the text her tide 
of the main embankment. % * * 

( 1 ) The following statement n ID ihow the total birth* and death* w Ithln the M unici pal 
limit* from 189* to 1900. 
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Fra tba PruUtW, kyuafU XJwwVSp^Wt y U iW Swperiwtudrrt. Cento Operation*, Burst* (tWuugfe 
Ue Dep^Sy Cairimbne llrnjuli),— N xe-4rC— c, Attfd |U i_jth Utrrii pet 

W mi reference to Circular ho *4 of 1901 (Census Deportment No. **3-3iC.O dated the 
lSth Jan* ry 190 ) I ha\c the bocoor to submit my report as follows - — . 

(a) The reoeral eebter of town* was prepared fa accordance with paragraph 4. 
Chapter III of Orcnlar No. 7 of 190a * * * 

(11 The bou*e-n umbering was commenced on the 1 ith October 1900 and completed at 
the tod of December 1900. No difficulties occurred fa hoate-mrm her! □ g Tbc to wru peo- 
ple took I terest in the operation* 

O There are only one Charge Superintendent, two Sipm bora, and 37 Enumerators. 
The Charge Superintendent h the inspector of Land Record*, one Supervisor b an «d rotate 
and (be other the Municipal Secretary The Enumerator* aro especially traders, teacher*, 
and de ks. 

(/) The preliminary enumeration wa* commenced on the 8th February toot and com- 
pleted on the 15th February 1901 Tbo work of testing the schedule* took about ten day*. 


(a) The work done by the Cera ns officer* under me b aatlifactory A U*t 1 hewing the 
name* of the officer* aelected for rpedal commendation b herewith snbmitted. 

(/) The circle »nmr*erla mere prepared on the 3rd March 1001 and submitted to the 
Charge Superintendent on the ath March 1901 The total population uRhin the Limit* of 
the Municipal) ty was telegraphed to the Deputy Commissioner Hcanda, cm the 6th March 
1901 

ffl There are no oon-syncbrooous area* In thi* town. * * * 

( 1 ) There «n 00 prosecution under the Act. The peopio took faterert fa tho opera 
Hoc*. 


(fl The popalalioo fa Cetuoj of 1891 b 8 1 16, and d ring the past ten years 
of births that exceed* the number of deaths b 446. Therefore the population 
8,56a. B t accordfag to the Census the population amount* to 7 186 only * 

List f tit mm s tf lit tfctn st/ttltd f sfnritl ttwmsndttitm 
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Cncsui Rtfrrt ft tin Uyt**m»[ Xlnttiftltiy 1901 By G P A ad rm Esf l£, 
Prtii drat 

(a) The general register of the town and the circle bats were prepared according to the 
Instruction* given Chapter If of the Corns* Code. 

There was only 00 Superriaoc fa the general regWter but two other Supervisors ware 
appointed aftar houan-oembering was 8 olabad. Each Supers iaor sras auppHed with a cfccfa 

Hat and a map * * * 
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(b) House-numbering was commenced on the 5th October 1900 and finished on the 19th 

October 1900 * * * 

(c) For the Myanaung Municipality there was one Charge Superintendent, three Su- 

pervisors, and 35 Enumerators I myself undertook the duty of Charge Superintendent and 
the three Supervisors were my Head Clerk, Municipal overseer, and Secretary A) at-6ks and 
akwet-dks were generally appointed as Enumerators * * * 

(d) The preliminary enumeration was commenced on the 15th January 1901 and com- 

pleted on the 30th January 1901 All the entries in the enumeration books were read and 
corrected by the Supervisors * * * 

(e) The final enumeration was done well * * * I am glad to select Maung 

Daik, Overseer and Census Supervisor, and Maung Ba and Maung Myo, Census Enumerators, 
for special commendation 

(/) On the morning of the 2nd March private and household schedules distributed to 
Europeans and Eurasians were collected and Enumerators’ abstracts were prepared in the 
presence of Supervisors 

Charge and circle summaries were immediately compiled and the total number of 
houses and males and females was wired to the Deputy Commissioner, Henzada 
***** 


From G F S Christie, Esq , ics., Deputy Commissioner, Henzada, to the Superintendent, Census 
Operations, Burma, — No 2934-4C — 1, dated the 20th May 1901 

I HAVE the honour to forward herewith the report of the Zalun Municipal Committee on 
the Census operations in their Municipality 

Report 

(a) The general register of villages or towns and of the circle lists were prepared on the 
1st November 1900 and submitted to the Superintendent of Census Operations on the 8th 
November 1900 

( b ) The house-numbering was commenced in the middle of the month of October tgoo, 
which was completed about the 26th October 1900 

(c) There were one Charge Superintendent, 10 Supervisors, and 36 Enumerators, who 
were all Burmans 

(d) The preliminary enumeration was commenced on the 15th January 1901 and com- 
pleted by the end of the same month It was tested by the Charge Superintendent and 
inspecting officers till the end of February tgoi 

(<r) The Census work was satisfactorily done by the Census officers, of whom Maung Po 
Kya, who tried his best in dealing with the preparation of the Census work till it was over, is 
the best man 


{/) The charge and circle summaries for the provisional totals were prepared on the 
morning of the 2nd March and submitted on the same daj 
{gl Nil 
(/i), Nil 

(*) The sum of Rs 7-15-0 was expended for purchase of nibs, pen-holders, and lanterns 
for the Census work 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Report on the Census operations m the Toungoo district in 1901 
Toungoo Subdivision, 

[a) The preparation of the general register of Milages «jr towns and of the circle list 
was conducted under the immediate supervision of the Deputy Commissioner * * * 

( 5 ) House-numbering started about the 12th of October 1900 and was completed about 
the 23rd of November 

***** 

{d ) The preliminary enumeration — Tbe total number of Supervisors and Enumerators 
employed in the subdivision were 1,580 Enumerators and 426 Supervisors 

Supervisors were chiefly village headmen and clerks , Enumerators were taken chiefly 
from amongst the ten-house gaungs * * * 3 

The preliminary enumeration commenced about the 15th January 1901 
***** 

(<?) The final enumeration —M3 odk Maung Kan Tha, Myoma township, did the best 
work in this subdivision m my opinion He took great interest and pains m his Census 
duties Myo6k Maung San We of Oktwm, however, had the heaviest work The final 
enumeration was on the whole very creditably done throughout the subdivision, 

h 
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if) Tke Prtfa tint tf tkt d strict ckargt and cirtlt summartts. —The charge and 
circle. summaries vert prepared under the dtrert wpersb era of the Charge Superintendents 
who distributed tbemsdres at *pp lined centres to rewire them freon toe Supervisors 
***** 

Tbc Uyatsawnytnasng Pogoda 7 mile* *outh-e«t of Tcsujrooj has its anaual Pagoda 
festinl which attracts some 1473 rhltort to It- This year the bfgday tipposed to full 0* 
the (»t March. Mr Field sod mj-teK (the Sabdirlsiocul OEcre) had a preliminary aersey 
of the pagoda, its sorro* tidings and approaches a ad mada arranje meats accordingly to 
cope with the expected crowd by eal 1st tor €S Enumerator from amongst the pagoda / rni 
trustees, and offic clerks. Th-se were allotted the hr res pec tree blocks and Saperrisocs their 
circles round about l be pagoda armed with panes. The Deputy Commissioner sod myself 
risked the pagoda oa the more log of the 1 at March and satisfied o arse I res as to tbo arrange- 
ments made 

Mysett Myodks Ifaaog Cyl and ilaaog kyaw together with Mr Mofloy the District 
Superintendent of Police remalaed throughout tint day aod night at tha pagoda and Its 
DdghbCTubood Inspectlog tod cheeking the work done. 


Stmtcvni SuBDrvTJion. 


{«) The preparation of the general register of Tillage* ( \ppeodic A) was conducted 
und*r the direct so peer is loo of the Deputy Commissioner * * * 

(J) The numbering of the booses began from the 15th January 1901 and was not com- 
pleted in tome parts of the kyaakkyi townihfp tlQ the ijth February 1901 * * a 

(f) There were two Charge Superintendent!, one for each township * * * 

(d) The preliminary enumeration commenced from the 15th January and was for the 
greater part completed by the end of that mouth. 


(/) The charge and dido aumtaarles were prepared under the direct rnperrisioo of 
tbc Charge Superintendents. 


kjtsm HruA 

(a) The preparation 0/ the general register and circle lilt was dooe personally by the 
Deputy CommkiWer » * * 

(#) The namberiog of bouses was commenced at different periods la tb* Karen flffla 
dwriag Ncrr ember and Decumber 1900. * * * 

(r) There were two Charge Superintendents * * * 

The Superriaors and Enumerator* employed were cMaflr rfflago bcadmeo tayai or 
pastor* of ruLagera, and ten boose [t gx « rubges in the plains- 

(/) Tbo preliminary e on m era boo wu commenced oa or a boat thu Ijth January and 
was completed t different period*. * * * 

(a) Tbo final enumeration was well dooe by both tbo Chargo S perintendeats, but the 
Lelldbo Uyodk showed the most zeal and was the first man la tho Tooogoo district to 
wbtak Us return*. 

(/) Tho charge and arcio seminaries were prepared by tbo Chargo So peri ten dent* 
or undeT their direct aeperritiou. 


Fiom kUns Law T Vlca-PteddnU. S iw ap k Mssktpw*y to tk Sa[sut*tMdret,Csaww Oparsbana, 
Barts*,— N*. I 4— dswd tb# ®tfc Apr* go 

W 1TR reference to yoar Circular No *4 of 1901 (Census Deportment Na 23>3iCO 
dated the I Sth January 1 901) I hare the honour to en dose herewith a report as requested therein. 

Reft t tkt C tunes wt k n tkt Skwtfy 1* If main f t lit y 
(a) Tkt f fa at i»m tf tkt ftarrtl n^httr / 7 Uyts tanas a»d f tkt art It 

list — Tbo general register A was prepared by the Charge Superintendent, II C. II. La urns, 
and completed on tho *4th korember 1900, and extracts from the aberv register stowing the 
different blocks were gn en to aD Enumerator* 00 the asmo date. 

* * * * a 

(f) Utttse-MMwtk*riM[ — Tbo house-numbering was commenced Immediately 00 tbo com 
pletlon of Circle Register A, -t 00 the 14 tk No 1 ember 1900, and completed by th middle 
of December 
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(c) The agency employed —There was i Charge Superintendent, 6 Supervisors, and 
41 Enumerators employed, all unpaid 

^ it * * * 

(d) P rchvnna) y enumeration — The preliminary enumeration was commenced on the 
25th January 1901 and completed by the middle of February, and the testing work was taken 
in hand b) the Charge Superintendent and the Circle Supervisors at the completion of the pre- 
liminary enumeration and completed by the 27th February 1901 

4 •* * * * 

(c) The final enumeration —The final enumeration was taken on the night of the 1st 
March 1901 

♦ ¥• ♦ ♦ 

(/) * Preparation of the district, charge, and circle summaries, &c — The charge and 
circle summaries were prepared on the 2nd March and the results obtained were wired to the 
Deputy Commissioner, Toungoo on the 3rd instant, in accordance with the instructions re- 
ceived from the Superintendent, Census Operations 

•H- * * * * 


FromR B HAWKBS,Esq, Deputy Commissioner, Salween, to the Superintendent, Census Operations, 

Burma,— No 169-102, dated tho 1st April 1901 

WITH reference to CircularNo 24, dated the 18th January 1901 , 1 have the honour to for- 
ward herewith a brief report on the Census operations in this district. 

*■ * * * * 

Salween District 
Brief report on the Census operations 

{a) The pi cparation of the General Register of ullages or towns and of the circle 
list — The general register of villages was prepared on the basis of the recent revenue 
assessment-rolls with the assistance of the circle thugyis and completed on the 26th July 

19°° 

The Census circle lists were mitten up in the office by the clerks and forwarded to the 
Supemsors on the 10th November 1900 

( 5 ) House-numbering — The numbering of houses in Papun was commenced on the 2oth 
November 1900 under the supervision of the Township Officer and completed on the 22nd 
November igoo 

(c) The agency employed — The following agency was employed — 

Charge Superintendents 4. 

Supervisors . 44 

Enumerators 145 

Supervising Census officers were selected from the following classes, — Police officers of 
higher grades, clerks, thugvis, petition-writers, and intelligent non-officials In rural districts 
Enumerators consisted of police constables, yacawutgaiings, kyedangyis, and traders 

There was much difficulty m procuring qualified Enumerators in the district owing to the 
illiterate condition of the people In many instances -the Supervisors accompanied the 
Enumerators to their blocks and made the entries themselves m their schedules 

(d) The preliminary enumeration — The general schedules were received here on the 
3rd January 1901 and despatched to the Supervisors on the 8th January 1901 for distribution 
to their Enumerators 

The work of preliminary enumeration was commenced as each Enumerator received his 
schedules The earliest date on which the work commenced was on the 16th January igor 
During the progress of the preliminary record the work was tested by the Charge 
Superintendents, who visited a number of villages and made co-rections where necessary in the 
general schedules They have also given to the Superv isors and Enumerators all the advice 
and assistance on the difficult points which the) could not understand 

{e) The final enumeration —On the night of the final Census the Supervisors visited each 
house in large villages in their circles accompanied b) the Enumerators The entries were 
read over to the chief member of the famil) and fresh entries and erasures made to correspond 
wnth the actual state of things on the night of the Census 

(/) The preparation of the district , charge, and circle summaries —The circle sum- 
maries from most of the Supervis o-s reached this office between the 2nd and 6th March 1901 
There was considerable delay in the receipt of the summaries from Mewaing, Kadaingti 
and Kavvludo, due to the outbreak of small-po\, and the Karens deserted their villages and hid 
themselves in almost inaccessible places Both the Supervisors and Enumerators experienced 
the greatest difficulty m finding them out r 

It was also found that in some cases illiterate men had been appointed as Enumerators 
and in consequence the work of Census enumeration was thrown entwely on the Supervisors 
as no local agency was available r 1 
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(i) P ret ecn turn nuder the Act if any and tht alhlnde af the feafU l awards tie 
aferatians — There were no proaoeutlons under the Census Act. The altitude of the people 
was satisfactory a* they rendered every a»<I*tance to the t numeral or*. 

(A Tie total aclnal easl af tie aferati* r eretniree af lie east af farmt fialiane y 
&<— No expcrxlksre of any kind wu Incurred In thli district b eoonectkm with the Ceasma 
operations 

O') The earreetneu ar alkerrist ef tie rem lit pittlneJ — I coeilder the results my 

good 

( 4 ) Vital t talitlus —hot coCected in this district. 

(/) Emgratsen end immtgrahaa. — I do not consider this has been affected by roads, 
bat b doe to the steady yearly berease 


Frocn R. C. M. St art, £aq-, t-Ca Depaty Ocwwdwfcws Thaidc,tolk Superintendent of Cerwa* Opes*- 
tJo*s, Bart**,— No. i yVsoJL— r cLu«d tV« eJ» April 1401 

1 HAVE the honour to forward a report cm the Census operations of thb district fo ac 
cocdance with Circular No, 24 of 1901 as follows — 

( ) Prefaratian tf general village register and circle ! 1 / — Copies of the register 
were received here during the third week of AprS and distributed to thoSabdhbioaal Officers 
the mme week, with dear and definite Instructions as to the proper and correct method of 
preparing the same * * * The completion of the register In July was followed by 

the preparation of circle Ibt* by the ChargeSoperinteudeutsaodSuperTbora in concert which 
was got through with sufficient rapidity 

(I) IJente-nnmienng — Tbb waj taken fa hand 00 the leth October b KyaQtlo sab- 
dlrbloa and completed on the 13th November In ThatAo aubdjvbton It was begun on the 1st 
October 190 1 ami got throsgh about (be 16th November while In P*-an it started oc the lit 
Norember and coded on the aiod December 

a a * * * 

M Agency tm flayed — Land Record Inspectors were appointed Charge Saperbtendajti 
In tbetr respect! re townships while the revenue surveyors, talllimgytt sad ymalkagyu 
were employed as hupervhors, and the te bouse yen rt *nd comparatirdy btefflgoit vB- 
5 * gen were selected to undertake the work of enumeration. 


(d) Preliminary tnrmeratUa 


N*wt of aaWMAm. 


D*ts c i [MKxn wt 


Oats Of comp Wtka. 


KyaJkto 

TsatOa 


Pawn 


l«h laauary 1901 
4tk Febrsary >901 
iS$k Jarausy spot 


15k Fcbcasry rpcn 
13th Ftbrsary igoi. 
Syd Fsbvsary 1501. 


From the above It wID be seen that, except In the Thaldn subdl Won, h took over a month 
to com plet e the preliminary euumeratioa. * * * The testing work done by the 

Charge ScperfarteodeoU and Supervisor* was quite sa tisf a c tory and was as complete as coaid 
be expected of them. They ware ootoaly hampered by their legitimate duties of Iwsa Inspect 
fog and preparing bod reven u e asaessascnt-rolls, which demanded their equally prompt atten- 
tion, bm also th^r were pot to considerable focoervenleacc and trouble by the abaecco of the 
majority of the rfflageri In the be kit 


If) Final ewBwuraUen — TMa was dooe cn the night of the 1st March everywhere in 
the dUtrict, starting from 6 p JI tlD In aome cases, the small boars of the following morning 
AD Census officers from the Charge Superint endent! downwards have, I understand, door 
their best from first to last. * * * The Sabdl visional Officer K faille com- 
mends the following officers ts my notice at having doae good C ent j » wo-k, — Maung Po 
YeOc, Township Officer Maung Shwo Win thugyf Matmg Ba Rvmw head clerk and 
Maung Shwo raw tjiis yi The Sabdlviskaial Officer Pa-an, mentiaos Maung Bya and 
M mng Ba Po Land Recorda Inspectoca, Manse Saa T head desk, and Maung Ba Tbcin 
and Maung Thin, clerks, as bartnr taken great paLu fo the work. The following offleen hare 
do« rrdl in the Thatin aubdlrkion, — Maung r U Land Recmds Inspector and Mating Po 
TbeLn, Land Records Inspector 

{f) The charge and circle ammaries were recerred In the district office between the 
jrd and the 7th March. The instructions contained in G ndai No. 16 of 900 were fohcrw- 
ed and apodal mesrengers employed fo cases of remote tracts where delay In the receipt of 
amnmaries was anticipated. The preparation of the district summary was taken hi hand by 
Mr Godber Additional District Jadge, as soon aa the charge and circle summaries were fn 
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and the preliminary figures of three townships had to be worked upon for the “ provisional 
totals,” as the final were not received in time B> 9 o'clock at night on the 7th March the 
required telegrams \\ ere read) and despatched to Rangoon and Calcutta. 

( g ) Operations in non-synchronous tracts — Hlatngbwh — Commenced on the 1st Febru- 
ary and ended on the 26th February , some Supervisors and Enumerators had to be engaged 
at a cost of Rs 219-12-0 

The services of one chief head constable and three police sergeants were utilized as 
Supervisors and Enumerators 

t * n * * 

(h) No prosecutions under the Act were instituted in this district A few cases of re- 

missness and neglect of Census duty were, however, brought to my notice, but they were not 
of such a nature as called for punishment * * * The total actual cost of the opera- 

tions m this district amounted to Rs 344-12-6 up to date, and the results appear to me to be 
satisfactory and correct 

(i) Vital statistics — There have been no epidemics of any note in the district during 
the past decade 

(/) Emigration and tinmtgi ation during the past 10 years — The nativ e population will 
be found to have increased in the That6n subdivision as native coolies have gradually ousted 
the Burmans to a large extent 


From R C M Stmss, Esq , 1 cs, President, Thntftn Municipality, to the Superintendent, Census Opera- 
tions, Burma, — No 56-32, dated the 9th March 1901 


In compliance with your Circular No 24 of 1901 (Census Department No 223-51C O , 
dated the 18th January 1901), I have the honour to report as follows — 

(«) Circle lists were prepared in accordance with the rules 

(£) House-numbering commenced from the 3rd October and was completed on the 
20th November x 900 in the town For the Tab auns festival the numbering 
of stalls commenced on the 26th February 1901 and was completed on the 
same date 

(c) There were two charge Superintendents, both were Gazetted 'officers, seven 
Supervisors, five ward headmen and the other two the Subdivisional Police 
Officer and the Municipal Secretary There were 94 Enumerators employ- 
ed in the town and T abating feast, 23 were clerks, school-masters and 
policemen, the remaining 71 were selected persons 

(rf) The preliminary enumeration commenced on the 16th January 1901 and was 
completed on the 31st January 1901 

(c) The final enumeration was carried out under the superintendence of the Presi- 
dent and Charge Superintendents 

[f) The summaries were completed and despatched on the 6th March 1901 to the 

Deputy Commissioner, That6n 

(g) Among the Charge Superintendents Mr Godber and Maung Shaung did invalu- 

able work Among the Supervisors Maung Wuna, a ward headman, was 
conspicuous in dealing with the Binblamg quarter The festival was under 
Maung Chit Tun’s charge. He, as Secretary, had a great deal of super- 
vision beyond this It was owing to his exertions that the streets were 
deserted during the Census and that the enumeration was so quickly conclud- 
ed 


Owing to preliminary hitches, I found it necessary to appoint a number of headquarter 
clerks as Enumerators in Lewe-in and other circles. Among these the following were pre- 
eminent, though all worked well • — 


Maung Po Yin 
Maung Cho 
Maung Po Yin 
Maung Po Maung 
Maung Chit Sw r e 


Maung Ba Thaw 
Maung Aung Gyi 
Maung Sein Thwin 
Maung Tun Hla, 
Maung Chan Nyein 


From K G Burne, Esq, Deputy Commissioner, Amherst, to the Superintendent, Census Operations, 
Burma, — No 2864 10—47, dated the 33rd April 1901 

I HAVE the honour, with reference to your Circular No 24 of 1901 (Census Department 
No 1223-5 iC , of the 1 8th January last), to submit the following report 

* * * * * 

MOULMEIN TOWN 

The town for Census purposes was divided into two charges under two Charge Superin- 
tendents, the Secretar\ and Engineer to the Municipality being the one for the northern por - 
tion, and Mr ECS Shuttleworth being the other for the southern portion 


ixxrr 


amxwcis 


Each Strperrtsor wa* implied with a map of hk circle. Circle UcU with mafw were 
prepared In accordance with too Instruction* green In CfrcnlarKo 8 and were In the hand* of 
the SoprrrUof* by the ijth November Doth the abstracts of the general town regUtcr 
and tbe map were submitted to the Superintendent, Ceiutt* Operation*, h A* gust ipoa 
***** 

(J) Hoc*e-c umbering commenced In Norcmber and was completed by tbe end of No- 
vember Tbo numbering canrled out for Municipal purpose* wai found not to be generally 
aaitaiAc for Cecum operation* *o borne* had to be re-nnmbemL * * * 

(r) Agtaer tmfltral —Tbe town wa* JlriJcd Into two charge*— northern and southern 
— ooo Superintendent To, each, with a lota] of 175 Snpcrrkor* ami Enumerator*, tncrtly coo- 
«bting of official* aaJ headmen 0/ ward*, but many of tbe Utter pro%e<L from Iranfficleot edu 
cation, u*cle** for tbe work and tbeir place* were taken by ordinary ettkena, *och a* broker* 
and etna*. 

(rf) Preliminary tm me etna — I the oorthern drrhloo the preliminary worl cotnmenc 
ed on the 6th February and wa* completed cm tbe loth and thoroughly tested on tbe. lith and 
13th. In the tontherp the prduamarj work comm en ce d cm tbe ijt& and wa* completed 00 Lbe 
• 7 th. 

A* to tertfog this wa* done by the Charge Superintendent* and my* elf. 


Id a future Cano* I think It wo aid be better If the Cobm taking k to be £0 town* la 
tbe busied part of the year to make mill-owner* Cornu officer*. It would alto be well to 
make *11 occupier* of boetes llring In reparat com pound* fill up a schedule for their home- 
bold and tenant*. 

(#) Ft km l cum me atUH —Tbe work wa*, I thmk satisfactorily performed. * * * 

It gree* me pteattrre to mention tbe name* of tbe following — 


\OtTBB*r 

Mr R.PW dco Secretary and Engineer Municipality 

Manng Po Thaung At nua Municipal clEc* (slocc resigned} who did excellent 
service. , 

U. Mahomed Shah IL Hutton \\ IL Gay Maung Po Pe G.Gw*nTeIk, IJaung 
Chit haing, Mating Kyi Mating, Maang Po Kin, Maung liman, Maang Kin 
Manng Po Yin, Maung Tha llan. 


SOVTJIXtLV 

Mr E C. S. Shuttleworih A*aUt*nt Superintend* at of Potke. 

Mauag San Nyi, Inspector of Police. 

Thalia Niidu, Interpreter aod H en d ie * n of ward. 

Manng Kaing, Maung Aung My at, Mr \breu fn charge of Distillery 
(/) Prfparatita f tktiistrid char ft and clrtU reiwrnit — Thcjiroeed ore laid down 
In Chapter XII wa* followed and everything wa* completed for the preparatioo of tbe district 
total* by tbe 5th March. 

***** 

(A) There were no prosecution*. 

***** 

O The total cent of the operation* amou ted to R* *1 13 j. 


AMHCK5T DlSTKICT 

(a) Prtfara{ a »f fnural i£ lU af milages ttwm ad f a rxU la It — * * 

***** 

On receipt of Keren tie Department N n*-3C — t dated the 6th April, after carefully 
digesting it* content*) Sabdlrukaial Officer* and Township Officer* were aammoaed to head- 
quarter* and the preparation of the egkter di*cw*»ed After return to their respective charge* 
the regkter wa* prepared, b t before tbe refprter wa* accepted a* aatkfactorj *ereral more 
meeting* took place and reference* had to be made to correct error* and omkwkra 
***** 

Village map* were prepared by Rerenoe Surrey or* in tbe *ettled t ract , and, a* weD aa 
could be done lor tbe nn*urreyed tract. * * * 

Each Soperrkot wa* provided with cne and they had to »ee that In going round a Tffiage 
no home or budding - likely to be i nhab ited on tbe night of the Cairo* wa* omitted from the 
map. 

***** 

When the general regwter wa* completed an atatract waa submitted to the Sapenotea 
dent I Cenua 

The drdo list waa, before final adoption subjected to much testing 
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(/l) Hmx The date ot commencement and complete mead. caserns* 

follow i> Afoulinan subdivision 

Commenced on the 30U1 Nox ember , completed on the 14th December 

Amherst subdivision 

_ i October as regards Wagaru and Bilug) un, on the 15th October as 

on t.,c ? 5 l„ Not ember 

Kei'ekarctk subdivision 

commenced ,n October tor SK “ “* 

^^.“-r-lmen Charge Supermto.dcnU, M Snpervmors, and ...» 

Charge Soper, 

^ ">■“ «« hite "« ,hc " lc “' ,crs 

and btcrate agncultuntte &-C. LO „„„ e „ccd on the i 5 lhjanuarj and teas over by 

the SL'tZ 3S “g nan not on, a catena, te bet thorongh ^ 

jjj ^ 

, , . it ic difficult to select, ns nil, except two or three, gave full 

M Te-^ dmlb special meat, on arc- 
Charge Superintendents. 

Maung Pc. Township Offirer, Atnrnn 
Miunf Shw c Them, pensioned Police Inspector 
Maung lvauk, Headman, 5< ^''kareik 
Maung Po Ka, Township Officer, agaru 

Supervisors 

Maung Tun Tin, Torcst Kanger 
Maung Tun \ung ") Isl c j ass Constables 
Maung Shwc ThanJ 
Maung Saik Tc, Circle Thug) 1. 

Maung Kin, Kxonkadat 
Maung Aua Pan, of BudagOn 
Maung Ta Dut, Thug), of Tagundaing 
Maung Po Hnxa, Thugs. of Kalw. 

Maung Po Ilcin, of Kamarno 
Maung Po Km, of Scbala 
Maung Tha E, Thug)i of Kado 
Maung G)i, Tliug)i of Kawtun 

enumerators 

Muhammad Sultan, Clerk, Subdix isional Officer's Court, Kawkareik 
* * * * * 

Preparation of the district, charge and circle summaries— The arrangements 
m-neralk were as follows On the morning following the final enumeration the Enumera- 
tors lnd to go to a selected “ renders ous," w here the) met their Supers isors, and checking was 
” The Supervisors and Enumerators then met the Charge Superintendent, when check- 
tt ic strain (tone through and the charge summaries prepared, and special messengers, 
arranged beforehand, emplojcd to proceed with the figures to the Subdivision'll Officer, who 
niranffed that they should reach the hands of the Deput) Commissioner bj avire The result 
was I avas able to wire the district totals on the 6lh 

’ -l it t= * 

M The operations in non-svnchi oitous ti acts —Having settled upon the tract and re- 
«... the approval of the Superintendent of Census, I was able to employ 43 police con- 
stables to assist as Enumcrato-s in addition to others selected from literate a .Hagers 

The Charge Supc-intcndcnts and Supera isors were all, except four, Goa eminent servants 

The difficulties that had to be combated tvcrc more difficulties of communication, oavmg to 
the wild nature of the countr) in parts, and it was necessary to cmplo) police 
The figures obtained nny be regarded at any rate as approximately correct 
* * * * + 
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{i) There were no ffMcnticm ui vbc Attitude of the people wa* quite satisfactory 
***** 

(A The total cost of the operation* amounted to Rs. 407 »o-6 
(j) I believe the results obtained are fatty correct. 


In condtnwn 1 beg to bring to aotke the sefrlre* reodrred by S*bdlrl tonal Officer 
Manng New e kjJng In checking the schedules and Iota It, which enabled me to get the figure* 
In by the otb Hint. Jfc worked early and late and thoroughly 


I have the bo*o*r to acknowledge receipt of a copy 0/ Census Circular No. 14 of : 90 r 
and to aobmrt my report b connection with tbc Censu* operation* on the river which camr 
ttwkrmy order*. 

(a) Tkt friftritto* tf tit ci cU list necessttited wo iraall amount of labour as I bad 
to obtain a sketch cf the far el bare and demarcate tame to avoid any mistake* abort bookdary 
limit* on the Cento* night. 

(f) Uni a***£rrt*/— None wa* made, a* boat* had bee* mi nbered when taking out 
license* and they are constantly mew mg about 

(e) The Poet Officer wa* the Charge SapertniendcoL 

***** 

(#) Tbc work carried oat by each Supervisor and Enomeratoc was to my satisfac tion. 
***** 

(/) The circle summaries, together with the charge summary * ere sent to the President 
of the Woulraeb MtrnWnalrty on the morning of Lfy? »nd and a snpplemmtary one 00 the jth 
March 1901 the S S IJtkirtwi 1 bgnirt tarieg only been recelred 00 the /th afternoon. 
***** 

(A) There were no prosecution* 

***** 

(1) The total cost b ronocctioo with the rfra* Census b as follows — 

R*. s. r 

Dom-Ut* _ — — _ « 15 * 

Co»t W Uaps — — — _ 5 to c> 

Cost o I tom _ ~ — 1 f 

C-r ot bk-tntths „ ~ - - -84 

Co* at fWry-hfce _ — — — — 4 • • 


T9 4 t 


Tbb wn paid from the Port fund. 


From Csptafa 1 L N Wum. Dspaty Coma \miemr Taicj to tb» SiprrW adaiS, Csnsas Opecwjom 
Bmv-Nft 675-5C, dJtrS th* 15 sb Uwi 1901 

]* compliance with drcnlar No. *4 of 1901 1 hare the boooar to forward a brW report 
cm the Census operation* under the different heads called for 

(*) ’ ku [• f* lun J tk ft l [11 Ur if 9 iU gti trwn si J *f tk cir<U 

Ibt No special remark a necessary The orders were duly carried out without any difflculfj 

The map was prepared br the Land Record* Department. 

( 1 ) ff t- umimnf — The ho n*e-n umberto g commenced about the rjth October 1000 
and was competed throughout most of the district bj the 3ctb November It wa* notkeaUe 
that the kwe of art 1 the Btrnneae chared*- showed rt*eli fa the making of carved beards In 
places fer the b o ns e nmbew 

(J Tk nftmcf emfttjtd — Seven Charge Superintendent* (il for the district and r fer the 
town) 91 Sapervbow, and 894 Enumerate* were employed. 

The Charge Superintendents for the district were all if odk* and Inspectors of Land 
Reco-d* The Q ae Soperetsow srere mo*tIv t tktkmgy *ome were rflkge headmen. fer 
en«. suree>ot*, Uikmrit, potkn •ergeant*, and iljodW deck*. The Enumerator* w« 
gcac ally headmen, and ton-h mo pin* ft and especUble per*oos who coaid wrjte and who 
scerc wflHng to take up the duty 

***** 

(i) Pr*lim***rj tn m ir tun- — 'The encmeratran wa* commenced oo the 15th January 
loot and *** completed in the first week f February hi ch uaefol work wa* dooc In testing 
by the district offlqUls 

***** 


\ 
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frl The fint.1 enutn i a*ion — I founder tin quality of the work performed was generally 
nucqtnU V to tin Charge Superintendents Maung Lu I Inn had the most important and 
populous, charge name It , the town, and hit wo'k which the Census Superintendent checked 
pe—onalk, n I ronsuh r, wo tin ofsjH,cial mention and pause Of the other Charge Superin- 
Umlcnts Maunglln/nn L, Maung Shtti Chaung, M mug ShtteMyu, and Maung Them 
Mauni', all deceive credit for tin was the \ carried out their duties 

(f) 7 he precerx tun, cf TisUset un/ el an*e summarus — These wc.e prepared accord- 
ing to the o'dc s and no serious hitch took place * * * 

(р) The of< re tier s in r i» s\rte! rorout at cas Cer l ml to otishtp — For the tillages of 
\ungthawara Aui \m a ami bmln tidaing the e numeration was taken on the 29th Deccm- 
In. tqon and < omplcl* d on the 15th 1 ebrn m 1901 

1 o* tin ullage in the ktanktwin and lsamaiitigthwfc circles the enume-ation commenced 
on the |s( lanin'V and was comphud on the 15th 1 ib-nart 1901 

■S^ // ~ .s’ern ft ship —1 o* the non wnih'onous \fllagc-, in the South-eastern town- 
ship tin i mime alien comm need on tin nth Januan and w is completed on the 15th of the 
following month 

No sjn cnl difficult! arose in the non nnchronous i numeration, intelligent officers being 
appomUd as 1 m mcrato s for cash char^n 

(t ) Preset A , rs under {he Act — ’1 here w ere no prosecutions under the Act * * * 

ft) The total cost of the operations v as R 251-11-6 

(j) The cam eetress rr ether’ tseef lie resul's chit trcA — As the work was carried out 
with tare and p ope* h <upi ti-cd it is 1 thud fair to hold that the figures for this district 
■>*«_ as com ct as Census liguri s ordinarih arc 

(l) \ tfr! es — The e statistic shot that from the year 1891 the births hate 

la-pelt outnumbi -«1 the deaths tin liptri s being 27380 births as against 15,012 deaths, 
which is tr t sati-faeto t r * * 

in ctitiefiisioti I dr-re to 1 \p-cs . nn app relation of rat elm f cle. k Mr G.allope’s sort ices 
The Census has put picat ded of < atm work 01 him, and lie lias worked lotalh and mde- 
f itigahlt to i mu c its sure! - 

Mating I'o 7 hem, ho was appointed as sp cnl oflice" to check the figures, gate a good 
de J of 111 time to the wo 1 

Treat D Uo s, T •}., Depj y O’-i—ti' < r, Mrrpm.tothc S iperintrndcnl, Census Operauons, Burma,— 

Nn ?is elaifd the '>51(1 March 1901 

-cqu< ted n ton Mlc- No 223 51 — C O .dated the 1 Slh J.annart 1001, I hate the 
ho sour to forward he ewilh a brief -epo-t on the C< n u . operations gcne'.allt in the Mcrgui 
district 

(n) The / / < pcirr’icn of tl f ret 1 rut register of - tllnpes or to-rns nnd of the circle 
list — 71iis ,wo,k t as completed long before nn tune It was carried out as elirectcd in the 
instructions 

* * * it i. 

( 1 ) House > tmferr sf — Hou c numbering commenced on the 1st October and was com- 
pleted by the end of Novcniher 

« * * * Jr 

(с) The npeney cu ployed — Including the non-sjiichronous tracts we had eight Charge 
Supe rintendr nts, 3(1 Siqiert 1 ors, anel 543 Lnuinerato-s 

The Charge, Superintendents were the Township Officers, and for the Sclongs and the 
nearlmg fleet the worl was rnt listed to the late Mr Clog-loun, District Superintendent of 
Police, and (he Akin tvun Maurig L' rcsjitctiiclt 

J he Siqiert i^ors were Rttcuue Snnoors and Inspectors where atailablc, and in other 
places (atkl hupyts, clerks, ike , won emplotcil 
enumerators were drawn from all clas'-ts 

**'** + 

[d) The preliminary enumeration , work done in testing it, &>c — The preliminary enu- 
meration was completed in mo.t places, though not in all, by the 15th February It was 
finallt completed etert where by the 28th February 

* * ■* * ^ 

(c) Tic final enumeration — As regards the final enumeration there is little that I can 
usefully say, l*ci pt that no pains were spared to make it a success, and both my self and my 
ofTiu -s confident!! evpcctod to be able to despatch our telegram on the etcning of the 5th 
March Dm launch got back to Mcrgui on the 3rd, bringing the charge summaries from 
the Mahw tin sulyln ision, the Bfikpym township, the Ye c circle of Mcrgui township, and the 
Southern and Central Sclongs * * * I found that the Pnlatt totals were delayed 

for want of tin results from the Tanyct-kat in circle {Tatkl/ittpu M lungKta Yon) * * 

* Tll( - 1 ownship Officer of Paint armed on the 5U1, but the Tanyct-kayin Supervisor 
did not p-oduee his summary till late on the etenmg of the 8lli 

* * J * * 

A 
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For mj officers I hire noth lor bat pralae All tbe Towmhlp Officer*, Revenue in 
apector* and anneiar* worked well and took the mo*t lively Interest b their datle*. Tati 
Ik fftt, when employed, also did well Mr Our* purl t, Subdivision*] Officer Mergul hid 
mnch work to do i&d did h wrfL Mr Gihio Treaiory Officer hid charged the Municipality 
and Fort Cemus. He wu xl*o charged with the checking and preparation of the district 
summary 1 IU work was careful and goc*I throughout and he did not *pare himself any 
tremble. 

The tronblosoroe erTomeralioa of the Seloog* wai carried oat by the late Mr R. P 
Ck>g*toun Dktrict Superintendent of Police who made careful and tncceufal pif 


Tbe pear Hop fleet wai auccmluUy crtmj*e^ under the order* of the /U*«au 
Mating U 

Maung Mating Township Officer of Bdkprb and Mr D L. Rkhar d*oc respectively 
carried out tbe aoo-vyoctrooou oeoaua of the Bdkjryln and Mafia an loan* hip* I I hb k 
that ah the officer* I hare named a aefl a* Manng ho. Tow rah Ip Officer Mergul, Manng 
Shan Byu, Township Officer l’alaw aodilanngSo Township Officer Teuasserim are worthy 
of honourable mention 


(/) Tke aftralims in mm symekremami arms — Tbe Doo-fyoehrociou* area* were — 
fi) The Malians township, 
fa) The Leaya township 

(jj The Pawat circle of the Tenastcrim township 
(4) The Scion gv 

In MlHwun the enumeratloa waa commenced on the 1 ith February and waa completed on ths 
37th Fcbc nary Tbe ilbgc* from I lak -ho k northward were enumerated by tbe Snbdhmioaal 
Officer with the help of tbe Focest-goard, Manng San Don from Mai two n tin- mines to 
Victoria Point br M V Mosaji tbe Customs derk 1 from Paint no-ton north ward* along tbe 
•ea-coad by M H alley S bdh Ulooal Police Officer asalated by Sergeant Mating Ba Pe. 

The Townablp Officer Lenya. ha* not reported fnBr 00 the point* referred to hi the 
heading to tbU paragraph He employed nine knumeralora, Tbe work waa commenced cm 
the tat February and was completed by the iolh A seiere epidemic of tmafl-po* raged at 
the time of en meration, the people flea Into the jungles, and there wa* mach tremble in find- 
ing *ome of them. The Pawut circle of Tesasaerim waa enumerated by the MyoAV* aecood 
derk. H commenced oa the 4th February aad had finlahed by the 24th. The nwacr 
ation cf the Sdoogs waa carried out by tbe late Mr dogstotm. 


(i) P asee fn s mndar tke Act ^ There were no prcaecution*. Some Chloeae carpen- 
ter*, probably from Ignorance, w ere insolent to the Enumerator and their p r o secution wa* jro- 
poaed but w hen 1 dbcorereo that tbe Com mlaaloner’a sanction wa* necessary before a psoso- 
coUoo could be started tbe Idea was abandooed. 


O Tkt fatal actual cast if tke aftraftant — Tbe actual amount of money spent and 
paid away to the district was Ra. djB-iJ 4 - 


From Captain 5 . t. Ami , Drpsty Cnmwt w hvi rr Tharsratjo, to tha SspohaisJus, Cow Opw^aa. 
norm*, — No. datsd tb* Kb Uamn 9* 

With reference to Circular No 14 of 1901 J has tbe bonou to report a* follow* 1 — 
(a) Tbs preparation of tbe general register of villages a ad towns and of the drd* Hat* 
was harried out hi accordance with tbe InatxaciioB*. Tfc Deputy Co am Isabel er Sobdbrf- 
alooal Officer* »»d Tow ahjp Officer* veriGed a large mber of entries. 

(I) Hoeae amberiag commenced 00 differest dale* In different part* of tbs district, 
the sarlkut date being the 10th October It waa all completed before the end of N iweru ber 
( ) Aftmcj empUjed ( x Imd «/ CanUnmenU a*d Sadder kdtmar ). — Tbe total nam 
bsra wex at follow* — 

N obsr 

Owj-p* Sa p s ri otsad wia — — — 

SafKTvtscn — ~ ~ 

E oe— mm _ — — — 1 , 77 ® 

{J) Tbe preliminary ensmeratioo sraa commenced on tbe 18th January and completed 
on the loth February 

( ) Tie final rammer lisa.— All officer* did thdr boat t asms accuracy and the 
pTompt despatch of tbe final emit* to b*-ad<jsarten. Tbe folkjwlug officers, hrywerer de- 
serve special mentioa — 

Among the Subdivision*! Officer* ilanog Tha No d esc ries apodal mention foe the ksen 
and Intelligent Interest bs ha* take* In tbe operation* from the commencement and for tbe 
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excellent Arrangements he made for the prompt submission to headquarters of the summaries, 
&c , from the more distant parts of his subdivision All the Charge Superintendents did ex- 
cellent work, and it is difficult to select one m preference to another , but the following 
officers were specially noticeable for the pains they took to secure good results m their 
respective charges — 

Mr Murray, Assistant Superintendent of Police 
Myo6k Maung Tba Mo 
Myo6k Maung Ba Than 

In addition I would specially mention my Chief Clerk Maung Po Lun, who has from first to 
last rendered me the greatest assistance 

(/) The district, charge and circle summaries were prepared in accordance with the 
-instructions The arrangements made for the early submission of data for the provisional 
totals were most successful Extensne use was made of the mounted police, who proved 
themselves most useful Last Census part of the old Taingda township was treated as a 
non-synchronous area, but this year there were 'no special tracts There was some danger 
of the figures for some of the more distant parts of the district not reaching the district 
headquarters m time for the district totals to he telegraphed to Rangoon and Calcutta be- 
fore the 7th March, and, in case the arrangements made should prove defective, copies of 
the preliminary record were prepared for submission to headquarters The arrangements 
made, however, did not fail ra any single instance Most of the circle summaries, &c , 
reached the district headquarters on Sunday, the 3rd March, and none (for the district) were 
later than Monday morning 

(g) Non-synchronous areas — NiJ 

(A) Prosecutions — Nil 

The attitude of the people towards the operations was as a rule one of passive indiffer- 
ence They did not give much assistance, but on the other hand did not create difficulties 
and, generally speaking, obeyed all the directions they received without murmur or com- 
plaint 

(t) The total cost of the operations, exclusive of the cost of forms, stationery, and the 
like supplied by the Census office, was Rs 34-5-6 ‘ 

* * * * * *• 

(A) Vital statistics — There have been no epidemics which affected the total popu- 
lation, and every year the births have been (except in 1894) far more numerous than the 
deaths In spite of this the population for the district is some 10,284 less than when the 
last Census was taken The reason for this is that at this season of the year large num- 
bers of men from this district flock to the delta, where they can find remunerative employ- 
ment as coolies During the rains these men return to their homes 

(/) Emigration and immigration — Beyond the temporary emigration to Lower Bur- 
ma referred to in the last paragraph there has been little emigration from, or immigration 
into, this district 


From J D Fraser, Esq , I c s , Deputy Coramis sioner, Pak6kku, to the Superintendent, Census Operations, 
Burma, — No 1093.C — 3, dated the 3rd Apnf 1901 

IN accordance with the instructions contained in your Circular No 24 of 1901, I have 
the honour to submit a report on the Census operations in this district 

(a) Each Township Officer prepared a list of villages for his township immediately after 
the issue of orders last Mayi and, had the exact position of these villages been known, there would 
have been no difficulty m at once dividing the township or charge into circles Unfortunately 
there was no accurate map of the district in existence, numerous villages did not appear at all 
on the map, and it was quite impossible to distribute into circles m other cases hamlets ap- 
peared on the map at improbable distances from their headman’s village with other intervening 
hamlets and villages It was essential to obtain a map showing the real position of all villages 
m the charge, and with this object each Township Officer was supplied with a i-inch map of 
his charge with all known villages entered * * * to be brought up to date The 

location of all villages and hamlets took a considerable time, and it was only at the beginning 
of November that the Deputy Commissioner was in a position to mark off each charge into 
circles 

* * * * * * 

( 5 ) House-numbering was carried out in November Some confusion occurred in Seikpyu 
township through the issue in September of separate instructions for numbering tkathameda 
houses * * * 

(c) There are eight townships in the district and the Township Officer was appointed 
Charge Superintendent in each case * * * Supervisors and Enumerators were, with 

a few exceptions, village headmen * * * In all there were employed Dine Charge' 

Superintendents, 194 Circle Supervisors, and 2,245 Block Enumerators 
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(/) Prcfiai'uurv enuroetitlon co tnnroctd at the middle of January inj ra generally CO»- 
pWed by tbe 15th bebnurT • • • l found an ext erne tdocUrvct to make a' benta 

n leg on the printed fo-m* £n Tflln lowjubfpan the entries we*e first made on core paper *r*I 
were tU checked bj the Chagc Superintendent before transfer to the printed fo-mt. 

(*) All the Charge SuperMcadcuU took a keen lnlm*t In tbelr wotL 
(/) M*ang Po Ilia, SobdhLkxial Oflicer Fakdkku, na* put la charge of the »ceeUl 
work of preparation of tho district m® miry f 

The preliminary figure* were adopted tor the Gaagaw TBln Pasfik, and Sdkpju charge* 


(A) Then: were 00 nroiccntkau the altitude of the People n* penewllr one of ai*ot tt te 
iod fferettee In PakAlku town I war told, #onw of (he low rl«— nathe* of India rare trou- 
ble by reluctance to answer questions, 

( ) Tbe total coat of the operation* wa* K* 149-6-0 comprised u (otlowii — 


Ra a r 

( ) Cart and coaly Bit tc. ... 5° 4 

( ) I night — loo 

C$) Tmdl*g ti fw«n „ „ _ fj 8 


<;) It t* possible thith few triTeUcT* escaped Cemn bat I *hould pat the proportion a* 
low as i per cent 


Cm oi Report far h* klinbu Dwinrt b) 11 S P *TT Ewj C CHHcWing Depaty CwiMnvr 
(#) Or t *1 A tj it* F* m A —The first loo copies acre recehed oc the ijth \prfl 
On the Jjth April a maoaacrlpt form of l»*.t of Dbgcs *a> sent to Sabch Lucca] Officer* wftli 
instruction* for erifi alioc oa the Jth Jufte. Gemeral Reg u tee Form K, with Cemos map 
and IncktmctKjo* were lent to tbe Sabdh hkmal Officer* to \crUy and fill hi mLakau. v. 


Ccnjit* Circular ha 8 of 1900, regarding rirrie fists, wa* recehed 00 the 7 tb Sepfem- 
ber # • Circle Iht form* were recehed 00 tbe nth October 1900 Circle tut* 

and imp* mere prepared and *e*t to tbe Sobdnfakmal Officer*, to be green to the Charge 
Superintendent*, on the loth October 

I consider H was * mistake to attempt to prepare the genera] reenter fn the district 
office in the roagb. Had tbe SwbdirbloruJ Officer* been Instructed to d aw Bp the reghter 
for their wbdrrSiom at first wutead of being asked to rrlsc an errooeoo* and in some ca»e* 
mWeading I at tbe preparation of tbe register would bare been completed roach earlier 
than it ctnally was and would probably oot hare had t be retarned. * * 

(i) Ht rxMmitnitj’ Qrcatai Na 10 of 100 and Chapter 7 ol tbe Cm*«i Cod* were 
received 00 the 3th October 1000 and Uaoed with butmetioos to SnbdirWkma] Officer* 00 
the i8tb October 1000 \ difficulty wa* experienced fa boa*e-n mbering a* all bouse* 

bad been nnmberwl n 1899 lot general purpose*, and *JL that wt* necessary la most case* 
wa* to res no and arrange exuding number*. 

Tbe numbering of borne* begin m October and waa completed m December 
***** 

7 A fr /m ury r> m rat *a . — In tie Siddktaya tow nib Ip and In largo port wu 
of tlf &iin township the prd binary Cerno* was made oughly on /* airuks long before the 
receipt ot the *cbednie», *0 that whero thia bad been dtai, when the schedules camejtbo 
entries had merdy to be copied Into them and the prehmlaary Cettn* was complete. Tbit 
yns al*o done in place* In the Umbo rabdiramn. 

***** 

The jxeUnncary Census began fa the rural tract* In tbe beginning of Janaarr and wi* 
completed boot tbe middle of February 


l#) Tb* final ennmexaboo began on tbe 1 at March t do*k and *n completed before 
dajbreal b all in s tan ce*. 

Tbe SaJia Municipal barf* ituseuT circle mmarie*, and block b* tract and *cbe- 
due* wer ecetred at Mlnb oc tbe 3rd March- The charge fummary for Safin toniubip, 
twrtb and sootn came In oc tbe 4th March and the 6tb March Mmh town, 7th March j Sagn, 
7th March Ngapb, 9th March andLegalng, oth March- It wffi be een that tbe whole of tbe 
inmmiriei In tbe Salln mhdnisloo were recelred tn Mlnho before any foe the Minb anhdv- 
yUon Emn tbe figure* for Sid&ktaya, where arrangement* for prcrtUiooal totals. If oecev- 
iary had been made were to good time. * * * Of Charge Supcrin teodoiU by 

tar th« beat work was done by Mating Aang Kbo, Addjtkmal Township Offlciu Salln, who 
yras In charge 0/ the operation* fcir Salhi tow and Maang Sbw Pftn, Land Record* luspeo- 
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tor Clnrgi Supcrmti mluit Suloktava Mating Ming Ivlio threw himself, heart and soul, in- 
to hi- uo'k and both he md MaungSwe Pun di serve great credit Mr Beale, Subdiusional 
Oflm' Mmbu p aetualk took tin vvlioh eont.ol of tin Census of the ShwezcUavv festival 
into lu own hand- and -pari d no trouble to -c< ure the aceuracv of the returns Mr Stir- 
1 ng l'\u ut i\ i rnpinct in cln-ge of Irrigation Works it Aingma, rendered invaluable ser- 
vice in person dU superintending tin Census of the irrigation cinploves ind their dependents 

(/) Mr Belli "Mihdiv i loml Oflitt r Mmbu, vvis appointed special officer for the pre- 
paration of di trut charge total- 

flu Mmbu ubdivision totals «<r< ill late and the Ngap5 afid Lcgaing charges kept the 
fi^nn s for the di trict waiting for m undue pi nod 

Tin re vvis nb-olnlik no reason win tlu tot ils for ill charges in the district should not 
hive be- n in tn time had the Charge ‘superintendents done their work cfhcientlv from the 
conmu nee ment Ml ( harge Supe nnlcmli nts and Superv isors vv ere supplied vv ith c> dost) led 
co)ues o f the fern for sumnnrns in addttion to the printed form to prevent mistakes 

* i * * t 

(^) .\o p o editions W( t in t iteite <1 under tin \rt ■*’ f * The attitude of 
tin people towards tin ojve'itions geiierallv was good, and I found cvirv one asked willing to 
givt is s ntant c Hie advoiate s m ‘'aim gave great assistanee and their scrv tees and thorn of 
their eh 'ks v eri f e<l. utilized 

i * i t * 

* 

(r) Tile total eon of the oj>t rations, sofar as can In ascertain! d, is Rs 12 14 0, contingent 
ehvpcs * * * 

Q riu'etstverv i« a. on to belli vi tint tbe general re suits obtameil give as eorrect an 
account o' the population o( tin di-trut on M ireli |st as cm lu obtained 

* « t * * 

(/) The-r app< its to lnvr lw-rn a movement of ag iciiltunl 1 ibourers from Salin tow n- 
sfnp to t owe- Burma and a temlemv to -eUlt tluu pi rmannitlv , but the data on this point 
a c inadequate and 1 am tinabb to give uiv detailed information 

* * * * r 


l rc-n H Cy Bvrrr , 1 ** 5 , t)cpm) Corn u • oner, Mm;wc. to tin Superintendent, Census Operations, Bur 

013 — No il 6 ‘ 41 1 , dated lhc :;th March 1901 

I HAM the lionoir to repo t lint 1 am submitting nn C< n tis stbcdules for tins district, 
-nd, as reque tt d tn voir Creular \o 24 of 1901, In g to makt the following remarks on points 
noted — 

(o) The hist mtiiintioii Mimed rt gaidmg Ci n ns operations was the receipt of 100 
fo'nis of the gi ne'al ri gi ter of v dlagi s horn tlu buptriiiti ndent, Government Printing, Burma, 
on the 17th Np'tl moo 

*■**»"* 

Bv the 2oth of Jum tin gi neral register of v illages was completed for the whole dis- 
trict and ill -patched to 1 ai h 1 own-lup Ofluer for check and for Idling in names of persons 
sintr <1 to he appoint! d 1 ‘nipt rv 1 o' gnul Liimm rators, and for the div ision of the v illages into 
Ccn-us circles 

* * ^ a * 

Bv the nth of Migtrt all tlu rogisb rs we rt return! d to this ofliee and a Census map 
was pn pared , how mg tlu distribution of charges and tirihs 

*■ * * # i* 

Circh lists — 1 lu orders for the pn paration of the eircle lists were received on the 7U1 
September and the preparation of the lists and eirelc maps was at once taken in hand, as also 
the appomlmi nl orilcrs for Supervisors and enumerators 

* *■ * * * 

Register oj to, bus - Orders for its preparation were received on the 27th Jul), and the 
Supermh ndent, Government Printing, was asked bj telegram to 
3) Taunedwnevi s, Ti><) the nccessarv forms On receipt, the necessary entries were 

(3) Ycnangj -lung nn<ic nn<1 lllc u k ,,slerc; i^ued on the bill August On return from 

Charge Superintendents with the names of buptrv isors and Enu- 
merators selected and div ision into cirelcs, maps were prepared and submitted to the Superin- 
tendent with abstract of General Towns Register on the 1 2th September 

Circle lists Towns —On the 15th October forms were received , the) were duly pre- 
pared and distributed with maps and appointment orders for Supervisors and Enumerators on 
the 1 9U1 October 

l 
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(t) a swims? —The order* regarding this were rrcd cd cm the Stfe OdnLer 

tbosgh the Hr fo ILri* had only been ecet cd ofl the 4th October having been Indented for 
on tbe 7th September ! bowcrrer at once rivard crder* for tbe commencement of the hotne- 
numberlng 


In Vatroauk and Myothlt the numbering war kept lade IEJ1 I bad myself pmooahy In 
*Uwctrd the Supervisors' and enumerator*, mv*eH numbering certain riHagci In tbe presence 
o( aD concerned. 

* * * * 

() Tic $[t*:y mfhyeJ — Chirp- Strpen tcodnrt* were the Tcrwn*Vrp Officer*, ex 
cepUng tbe \gent*, Boa bay Dorma TrtdJag Coporatloa, Limited and Duma Oil Company 
and Military Police Magwe. 

Supem-of* were chiefly vfliage headmen or Government employes, and Fn meratori w ere 
chosen from amongst the sharpest men of the village* cbovn by the Supervisors oe Charge 
Superintendent*. 

* • * « a 

On the whole I found that both Strperrlron and Ena me ator* worked wfflioglj and wdl, and 
that the result I* more wliriactory thaa ctmld have been expected from the material available. 

(/) Tkt f eilmt aye antral »n — Thi* was considerably delayed owing to the eoc 
receipt I «*f5t.Ieot time of form* and invtrnrtioen and stationery 

The general nhedule*. f.ont and back cover*, and block ILta were not received tffl the 
2 nd January i poi though despatch wa ad l>*d on the ipth December 1900 . 

* * * * 

Tbe preliminary rocracration wai ordered to be commenced oo the ijth January 

* a * a * 

The ( or m* were distributed as hxhj as receWed and Charge Superintendent* were directed 
to allow of no delay in the form* reaching the hand* of the Enumerator*. 

# * * * 

For future Cetouvo u would be adrbahJe to arrange for the Vrvwe of Ink In small bottles, 
tbe black In bottles of *b*pc common for sale In every bazaar or better Ultl, Indelible Ink 
pencil* a* ased i the telegraph*, and the red I k In wnaj] narrow necked bottles w hkh could 
be suspended br a t ring to the En overate t Jacket, the string befog pa*»ed through tbe cock 
by whi h to extract tbe *ame 

* awe* 

1 would aLo cgC't that all orde * tod I cnlar* and fo. m* tfcould he pcfntcd both hi 
Burmese and Eogfi h and fficieut umber Issued, to as to prevent the necessity of copies 
haring to be made I district ofT ces 

* a * * 

(<-) Tk final t nitrile — Tbe q oa H tr of the wo k performed has beea co the whole 
very satisfactory and I do not think that It will be found that the cturn* are unathfactoey 

* * * * 

Thanks are ipecbDy d*e to M ileald, I Cj S obdrvb tonal Officer Taongd win ctI for kts 
tepen i»*cm of tbe work In the Taangdwlngyl **bdirt,bn and to Mauag P Sdn, Township 
Osfker Taoafdwingyi 

***** 

Maung Kraw Kamg Headquarter* II odk, kfarwe took special palas In **pervfring the 
work In Magwe town, and Maung Bo Township Officer Mr! gu* who had to take up the 
work after t was started In Mrlngun townvhfp did extremelr well 

1 am indebted to M Ameen, Agent, Burma 03 Company Yenangyacng, few hi* assistance. 

***** 

All Government clerks hare had extra work thrown oo them and hare responded loyally 

M Robvoo my Chief Clerk, who ha* bad charge of the Census wwk geseraBy has given 
mo ecy great assistance and ha» added m*ch to the general ffioencr by bt* tuperv Irion and 
lor thi he ha* my best thanks, as aim his aw blan U, Manng P Kan Maung Khwet, and 
1! eng Bo 

* * * * 

{f) Tin fr yn at a / tkt fiilnd tka y ndanlt r»w*i«>T*r — Spco^! amngc- 
ment* were made for tbe early coOcctioo of the charge and orde summaries. Charge 
Superintendents waited at coov enbmt centre*, and the code summaries w ere coJWcted a od 
lent m by mounted messenger*. The totals from N tmaok and Myuthot were sent In by Spe- 
cial mewengaatothebubdrriskmal Officer Taungdwmgyi, a bo wired totals for hi* *nbdiri*Joo 
generally 
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The totals from Yenangjaung were wired direct, and the totals for Magwe town and 
township and M) ingun township vve~e received direct 

♦ * * * * 

I was able to submit m\ district totals, excepting the Bombay Burma Trading Corpora- 
tion, Limited, to the Superintendent, Census Operations, Rangoon, and to the Census Commis- 
sioner, Calcutta b) the afternoon of the 4th March, and next day was able to ware the 
complete total 

* * * * % 

[g) The operations in non-synchronous areas — There were no non-synchronous areas, 
and the whole final enumeration was practically completed on the night of the jtst March 

(/;) Prosecutions tinder the Act — The~e were no prosecutions necessary and the atti- 
tude of the people towards the operations was friendly and showed a certain amount of 
apathetic curiosit) 

* * t- * * 

(t) The to‘al actual cost of the operations — The expenditure under this head was Rs 
1,57-10-0 for the whole district. 

* * * * * 

(/) The correctness or otherwise of the results obtained — I would note that, as far as 
possible, I m) sell did what I could to push on and check the Census operations 
* * + * * 

As far as mj own experience goes, and this being my fourth Census, I consider the work 
has been verj satisfactory 

* * * * * 

The district total is an increase of 27,000 o\er the returns of 1891, and, in my opinion, 
tins is about what the increase has been 

* * * * * 

(/t) Vital statistics — During the decade there has been only one serious outbreak of 
cholera 

* * * * * 

There is no registration of births in this district except within the municipal limits of 
Taungdw ingyi, and the registration of deaths only commenced in April 1 899 

(/) Emigration and immigration — During the past 10 j ears there has been a constant 
emigration and immigration throughout the district, but chiefly m the Taungdwingyi subdi- 
vision. 

***** 


From Major W. A W Strickland, Deputy Commissioner, Mandalay, to the Superintendent, Census 
Operations, Burma, — No 2273-1C , dated the 6th May 1901 

With reference to Census Department Circular No 24, dated the 18th January 1901, I 
have the honour to report as follows on the Census operations m this district 

(a) The general village registers and circle lists — These were prepared at Man- 
dalay at the office of the Superintendent of Land Records and sent to Subdiv lsional Officers 
for check and return, and finally distributed to Charge Superintendents between the 7th and 
13th November 1900, with full instructions in detail for their guidance, explaining the nature 
and importance of the work devolving on each of them 

(b) House-numbering — The follow ing table gives the date of commencement and com- 
pletion of the house-numbering both in the town and district 

***** 

Date of commencement I Date of completion 


27th November 1 goo 4th December 1900 
27th November 1900 21st December 1900 
37th November 1900 4th December 1900 
25th November 1900 23rd December 1900 
1st December 1900 17th December 1900 

13th September 1900 28th October 1900 
17th November 1900 20th November 1900 
8th December 1900 31st December 1900 

*’**** 


Charge 


Mandalay To An, north 
Mandalay Town, south 
Mandalay Town, east 
Mandalay Town, west 
Mandalay Cantonments 
Maymyo subdivision 
Amarapura subdivision 
Madnya subdivision 
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(t) AftntremfUy 1 —■'Hie Charge ShpcrlnUmdeots In 11 amiably Here lie Eirtem and 
Western bo bdl visional Officers, the rltn r * of tic Depot/ CommwiloncT office the Re- 
gistrar of Tomi Lot*. and the Cantonment itagUtite (to the clrfl portion erf th Canton 
merits) Captal n R J Sa i o( tie 30 th M I (jth Duma Daltalioc} was tie Charge S Q per in- 
tense nt of the U ilitarr portion erf the Cantonment 

In tils dirirlrt Township Officers were appointed Charge Superintendent*, 

Tbe Supcrv Dors and Ena merit or* were Go> emmeot .clerks, Ihirgjk, rtnenoe aaneroo, 
village th g}K thugrb daks, cultivators, traders, and \3bgtr*. 

***** 

(rf) /* (I « is / rammers! »■ —The foUowbji table gives lie date* of tie commence- 
ment ■ d cooapietioo of tie preliminary enumeration.— 


Stauoo or sabdt Won. 


lludilif Tow* 

Ma*d Uy CvMuno 
W»TW) 


Dal* ol ctwi rawer r»vnC I Date at coropirtkj*. 


IK Pebrsarjr >901 

tad Pcbtwacy 1901 
lt*h J near/ i»l 

l« Pvbcwwjr 19m 

Tit Ptbesnty ip>» 


i lad r^ vwsr y 190* 
IJlts rrtvwary 90 
rock r rbcawf 901, 
HU Frbraar/ 1901, 
tjth P binary 901, 


In tbo rural tracts erf the Amaru para subdivision tie pedhnJ nary enumeration 
1 on tie 15th J naary and mas completed on tie *oth February 


tt ith regard to tie enumeration In the cEitrict some trouble was experienced Iq tie 
Maymyo and A mars para subdivisions, la the former difficulties arose when Dorman Ena- 
meralo-a had to eo meraU oatires erf India. There » n trouble In getting entries t all and, 
when obtained, the data as regard race religion, and birth-place were fan ariably wrong Tbo 
Charge Superintendent* were cable to correct tbese errors and the Subdivisions! Officer and 
hb Clerk had therefore to question each native o I India personally to obtain a crura te Jolcrm- 
ation, E en those Enumerator* mho were th msche* \athes of India had to be doadr 
supervised to ensure accuracy Apart from thb the onlr other di fficu lty that presented >t*etf 
was i filling p the occupation coin mas of the schedules tils was unfortunately Increased 
by the mistranslation erf a circular which directed Enumerated to enter tbe household oceu 
patlon of women and children. In many enumeration hooka thb column bad to be entirely 
re written. 

• * * • * 


(w) F mat ename ali * —I am of opinion that tbo Census operation* of thb district were 
carried out m a most sat btartorr manner * * * I do not think better resell* ctrtild 

bare been obtained had a specially paid tail been employed. I attach a separate list giving 
tbe names oi those who ha e been selected lor special ccsnmeodatx® and trust that then 
good work will be suitable noticed 

(f) P rf trait district tkarft m d ci tie s mmt ies — In Mandalay the schedule* 

were checked on the morning oi the md March hr «B Charge Superintendents and Super 
visors and the circle and charge summaries prepared and co mpleted on the 3rd. 

I the district the follow eng procedure was adept ed • — 

In tbs ilaymyo subdivision all Enumerators v> era ordered to take b their enumeration 
books to the Supervisor headquarters as soon u tbe final euamermtlon had been completed. 

* * * The summaries and schedule books were then breraght Into the township 

headquarters on tbe morning of the rod March, and tie final checking and totalling c ar rie d 
oot_ They were then sent on to the subdivision*! headouarters, where they were scrutinised 
ckmrif by the Sobdrrialonal Officer and then sent on to Mandalay where they a wired at ooon 
on the 3 d March. * * * 

I the Mad*ra and A tnaraporatubd frisk®* no special meawiTei were adopted the returns 
of these subdivisions were promptly dealt with by the SobdMs local Officers, by whom they 
were carefully checked and despatched to Mandalay w here they * ere received at oooo 00 the 
3rd March. 

{f) Oft (teas «»«- /nek wu areas . — Tier were no 000 -sync hruuou* areas la 
tils district. 


(J) Prasecahaas itr tk AH —There were no proseeuttooa oder tbe Census Ad 
The people ppeared to be Indifferent sa regard* the operation ». * * * 

( “) T tale H / ft aliens — The total cost of the operations, exdn drug petty contingent 

n u, amounts to Ra. 177-0-&- * * * 

) Ct reel at is f It farms — I hare no reaace to doubt that tbe work has been 

thoroughly and well done and that th© results obtained are cwrect 
\ (Sr) V tel slat tficr — There bare been no epidemics erf such a nature as to cause 
wsaterisl d noticeable decrease b the population prevalent in this district during tbe list 
tfe*ade- 
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(/)- Emigration and imimgt atioti — No details can be furnished in this connection The 
percentage of natives of India in this district, especially in the town of Mandala), has vastly 
increased during the past decade, but there appear to be very few who come here to settle 
permanently Those that are here are merely birds of passage * * * 

List of Census officers and others selected for special commendation in the 

Mandalay district 


~ Name. 


Mandalay 

Maung Tha Nyo 
Maung Po Ni 
Maung Chit Maung 
Maung Ba Thin 
Maung Po Chit 
Maung Khtn 
Maung Ngne Bu 
Maung Kywe 
Maung Tha Dun 
Maung Mjaing - 
Maung So 
Maung Cassim 

Maymyo 

Maung Po Ytt 
Maung Po 

Py mth a 

Maung Po Tok 

Amarapura 

Maung Su 
Maung Tun Le 
Maung Lu Gyi 
Maung M_yat Mm 
Maung San Nyun 
Maung Hla 
Maung Sfc 

Madaya 

Maung Thin 
Maung Swe 
Maung Thaik 
Maung Po Tu 
Maung Ba Gyi 
Maung Tha D6k 

' Pathemgyi 

Maung Paw U 
Maung Thaung 
Maung Tu 
Maung Gale 


Occupation 


Remarks 


Akunmun, Deputy Commissioner’s office 
Western Subdivisional Officer 
First Revenue Writer, Deputy Commissioner’s office 
Stamp Clerk, Deputy Commissioner’s office. 

Second Judicial Clerk, Deputy Commissioner’s office 

Ayat Lit gyi of Pugylkjetthaje quarter 

Ayat Lugyi of Megagen quarter 

Head Clerk, Western Subdivisional Officer’s office 

Ayat Lugyi of Aungnanyeiktha quarter 

Ayat Lugyi of Aungnanyeiktha quarter, west. 

Ayat Lugyi of Aungnanyeiktha quarter, centre 
Ayat Lugyi of Aungnanj eiktba quarter, centre. 


Second Clerk, Subdivisional Officer’s office. 

Thugyi of Maymyo i 


Township Officer 


Head Clerk, Subdivisional Officer’s office. 
Second Clerk, Township Officer’s office. 

Head Clerk, Township Officer’s office. 
Revenue Surveyor 

Second Clerk, Subdivisional Officer’s office 
Apprentice Clerk, Subdivisional Officer’s office 
Apprentice Clerk, Township Officer’s office 


Township Officer, Madaya 
Revenue Surveyor 
Revenue Surveyor 

Head Clerk, Subdivisional Officer’s office 
Revenue Surveyor 
Revenue Surveyor 


i 


Revenue Surveyor 
Revenue Surveyor 
-Revenue Surveyor 
Township Officer 


From N G Chopmelev, Esq , i c s , Deputy Commissioner, Bhamo, to the Superintendent, Census Opera- 
tions, Burma, — No 380-41, dated the 28th March 1901 

WITH reference to jour Circular No 24 of 1901, I have the honour to submit a brief re- 
port on the operations connected with the Census in this district 

* •'* * f- 4! * 

The district was divided into four charges, comprising Bbamo towm, the subdivisions of 
Bhamo, Shwegu, and the Kachm Hill Tracts The latter, which at the time of the previous 
Census were estimated merely, were now' treated as non-synebronous areas and w ere under the 
superintendence of Mr Rae, the Officer in charge of the Kachm Hill Tracts The Bhamo 
and Shwegu charges fell to the care of their respective Subdivisional Officers, Mr Skinner and, 
for Shwegu, Mr Scott and Maung Sera Yo, the latter taking over a fortnight only before the 
Census Mr Skinner was only relieved of his treasury work in Januarj, before which time 
he was unable to visit his charge It will be seen, therefore, that the whole district, and each 
subdivision individual!) suffered from changes of officers at a critical time, which necessarily 
hampered the work The chief difficulty to be overcome, however, lay in the difficulty of 
obtaining intelligent literate Enumerators The Superv isors w'ere almost all officials and 
thugyis, the former predominating, and the Enumerators almost all thugyis 


m 
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(f) AftKcr tmfhj J — ' Tbc Charge Superintendents la Mandalay mere the Earic.n and 
Western SabdhKIonai Office «, tbc Asm r * of the Depute Comm In kmer 1 * office the Re- 
gistrar of Town Lot*. and tbe Cantonment M agist *»te {for tte d ll po*t 5 oo of the Canton- 
ment ) Captain R J Sari of the 50th M I (jtb Burma Battalion) vu tbc Cha ge Superin- 
tendent of the MGItarr portion of the Canton rwnL 

la thU district Township Officer* were appointed Charge S peri n ten dec U. 

Tbc Snperv Kora and ton roeratora were Government /Clerk*, thugjk, retentte i«rr()on, 
village tbugrii, thugyi* dcrks, cult 1 rat ora trade ra. asd \2Uger*. 


(d) Prtl m ** j enmtete at 0 — The following table gi ca the dales of tie commence 
meat and completion of Ike preUminary eaarneratlon — 


Stauos or (ubdtnsio* 

Ow W erw wrmCt-mreC. 

0 tc *( compWtWa. 

Uaadalay Tosrn — — 

Uaxtali) Caotonrsew _ 

Mjej - - ~ 

Aisarspara ._ 

Maday* 

It* febrsary iqoi 
red I- brMryi9»I | 

mk Janary l»J _ 1 

lit February Ipnl 1 

«a T brsary 1901 

IJnd rebeasry gel. 

151k firtraafy 1901 

S«b rrbraary 

JIM retasary go l 
F ibrmiry 19m 


In the rural tract of the Amarapura aabdn hkm the jweflm bury eua merit km common- 
ced on the 1 5th Jamtarv and ana completed 00 the aoth lebruary 


■With regard to tie ea« moral ioo la the district aocne trouble wu eiperk-ocrd in tbc 
M»ymyo and Amarapu-a ubdlviskm*. la the former difficulties aro<e mb n Barman En 
mcrato-a had to en merate aatheaof India. There wa trouble in getting entne* at all and, 
'when obtained, the data u regard race religion, and birth-place w re Invariably wrong Tbe 
Charge SuperlnteodenU were unable to correct these error* and tbe Scbdi hkma] Officer and 
ha Clerk had therefore to question each r_illre of India penonallr to obtain accurate inform- 
ation. Even those Enumerator* who were th mtcHes Native* of India Wad to be doadr 
wperrUed to ensure accuracy Apart from thb tbc only other difficult y that f*e*en ted Itaelf 
wa* in filling p the occupation columns cf the «chedale* thi* wa* amertmutdy increased 
by the mistrandation of a circular which directed Enumerator* to enter tbe houwbofd occu 
patioo of women and children In many enumeration boob* thi* column bad to be entirely 
n- written. 

• a * • a 


(a) F *4l enumerathm . — I am of opinion that tbc Cemwi operation* of this district were 
carried out ta a most satisfactory manner * * * I do not think better result* roc Id 

bare been obtained had tpeeiallj paid fluff been employed. I attach a srrarate fist giving 
the name* of thoao who ha e been selected for special commendation and truat that them 
good work will be rateable noticed. 

(f) Prtf aria* /district <k* [t *md circle s ru us . — I Mandalay tbe schedule* 
were checked on the morning of the *ud Much by all Charge Superintendent* and Soper 
rijer* and tbe circle and charge seen marie* prepared and completed on tbe Jrd. 

In the district the following procedure wa* adopted — 

I tto Mayra yo rabdfviskm all Enamecator* were ordered to ta' c to thew etjumeratioa 
book* to the Superrtacr * headquarter* as soon a* tbc final ec moral ioc ha d been completed, 
* * * Tbe ram marie* and schedule booh* were then brought Into the township 

headquarter* 00 tbe morning of tbe tod March, and the final checking and totalling carried 
oat. They mere then aent on to tbe anbdWslocal beadouarter*, mbete they were aerutinbed 
dowdy by tbe Sabdhriaional Officer and then went 00 to llaodalay where they athred at nooo 
00 tbe Jrd March. • * * 

In the Madaym and Amarapura rabdiri* loo* no sped*! meaanres were adopted] tbe return* 
of these rabdfrWkm* were promptly dealt with by the Subdh klcmal Officer*, by whom they 
were carefully checked and despatched to Mandalay m be. a they mere received at nooo oc tbe 
3rd March. 

(fj Oferattems mete- j>ui renews trees . — There were no non *ynchnjnou* area* to 
thi* district. 

(k) Prt tew tuns under tie Act — There were no prosecntkxu under tbe Cense* Act. 
Tbe people appeared to be Indifferent as egard* tbe operations. * * * 

(f) T 1*1 cest tj *f* — Tbe total cost of the operations, eadn ding petty contingent 

charges, amosnt* to R*. 177-0-8, * * * 

I/) Cerrectness f the re *mmi — 1 ban do reaacsi to doabt that tbe work ha* been 
"* ’ It and mefl done add that tbe result* obtained are mrrect- 

ViUl st etui us — There base been no epidemic* of such * nature ai to cause a 
d noticeable decrease in tbe population prevalent ta this district during tbe lari 
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(/)- Emigration and ttnmtgt ation — No details can be furnished in this connection The 
percentage of natives of India in this district, especially in the town of Mandalay, has vastly 
increased during the past decade, but there appear to be very few who come here to settle 
permanently Those that are here are merely birds of passage * * * 

List of Census officers and others selected for special commendation in the 

Mandalay district 


~ Name. 


Mandalay 

Maung Tha Nyo 
Mating Po Ni 
Maung Chit Maung 
Maung B a Thin 
Maung Po Chit 
Maung Khm 
Maung Ngwe Bu 
Maung Kyve 
Maung Tha Dun 
Maung Myaing - 
Maung So 
Maung Cassim 

Afaymyo 

Maung Po Yit 
Maung Po 

Pyintha 

Maung Po T6k 

Amarapura 

Maung Su 
Maung Tun Le 
Maung Lu Gyi 
Maung Myat Min 
Maung San Nyun 
Maung Hla 
Maung S6 

Madaya 

Maung Thin 
Maung Swe 
Maung Thaik 
Maung Po Tu 
Maung BaGyi 
Maung Tha D6k 

" Patheingyt 

Maung Paw U 
Maung Thaung 
Maung Tu 
Maung Gale 


Occupation 


Remarks 


Akun-aun, Deputy Commissioner’s office 

Western Subdivisional Officer 

First Revenue Writer, Deputy Commissioner’s office 

Stamp Clerk, Deputy Commissioner’s office 

Second Judicial Clerk, Deputy Commissioner’s office 

Ayat Lugyi oi Pugyikyetthaye quarter 

Ayat Lugyi of Megagen quarter 

Plead Clerk, Western Subdivisional Officer’s office 

Ayat Lugyi of Aungnanyeiktha quarter 

Ayat Lugyi of Aungnanyeiktha quarter, west. 

Ayat Lugyi of Aungnanyeiktha quarter, centre 
Ayat Lugyi of Aungnanyeiktha quarter, centre. 


Second Clerk, Subdivisional Officer’s office. 

Thugyi of Maymyo i 


Township Officer 


Head Clerk, Subdivisional Officer’s office. 
Second Clerk, Township Officer’s office 
Head Clerk, Township Officer’s office 
Revenue Surveyor 

Second Clerk, Subdivisional Officer’3 office 
Apprentice Clerk, Subdivisional Officer’s office 
Apprentice Clerk, Township Officer’s office 


Township Officer, Madaya 
Revenue Surveyor 
Revenue Surveyor 

Head Clerk, Subdivisional Officer’s office 
Revenue Surveyor 
Revenue Surveyor 


Revenue Surveyor 
Revenue Surveyor 
. Revenue Surveyor 
Township Officer 


From N G Cholmeley, Esq , 1 c s , Deputy Commissioner, Bhamo, to the Superintendent, Census Opera- 
tions, Burma, — No 3804.1, dated the 28th March 1901 

With reference to your Circular No 24 of 1901, I bave the honour to submit a brief re- 
port on the operations connected with the Census in this district 

* •" * * * * 

The district was divided into four charges, comprising Bhamo towm, the subdivisions of 
Bhamo, Shwegu, and the Kacliin Hill Tracts The latter, which at the time of the previous 
Census were estimated merely, w'ere now treated as non-synchronous areas and were under the 
superintendence of Mr Rae, the Officer m charge of the Kachm Hill Tracts The Bhamo 
and Shwegu charges fell to the care of their respective Subdivisional Officers, Mr Skinner and, 
for Shwegu, Mr Scott and Maung Sein Yo, the latter taking over a fortnight only before the 
Census Mr Skinner was only relieved of his treasury work in January', before which time 
be w'as unable to t lsit his charge It w ill be seen, therefore, that the whole district, and each 
subdiMsion individually suffered from changes of officers at a critical time, which necessarily 
hampered the w'ork The chief difficulty to be overcome, however, lay m the difficulty of 
obtaining intelligent literate Enumerators The Supervisors were almost all officials and 
thugyis, the former predominating, and the Enumerators almost all thugyis 


m 
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{*) Tbe preparation ol the general reghter cd village* or lcr» m and the drtic list* wa* 
completed for the rani *rcn by the middle of July and lor lb loan of IThamo by the middle 
of September 

***** 

( 4 ) Heme-numbering commenced in Hbiran In October and » as ftekhed br tbe end of 
November In Shwcgu It commetued In. the beginning of November and flnEhea dining the 
same month 

***** 

(<} The total number of Charge Superintendent* for l be amchrpoocv tract wu three, of 
Supervisor* 41 and of Enumerator* 314 of Snperv hora 13 •acre clerks, am cn a ere police 
officer*, nine wer riQare headmen and l be remainder arloni official*, aoch as district 
aarveyor \ cterirury Assistant t a ra ar [t ng he. The Enumerator* were nearly aE thugyl* 
and •IwttiJi The Chargr Soper krteodenta were taro MyoAta for (be rural area, and the 
SobdlrUiooal 0 Steer Dhimo (or the toarn The operation generally mere (0 cha.ee of 
Mr Shitraec the S*b«!Iruional Officer Bbamo 

(V) Great delay occurred In wpplvhg printed achod le forma to the district, owing ap- 
parentlr to the ooo-aynchrooooJ tracta ha ing absorbed the entire provision for the district. 
The res oh ru that the prelimlnarr eourocratfoa did not atari till l be 7th February and «u 
only completed on the 14th of that month. Con Ideralile preF ml nary work had, however been 
done on mannacrfpt forma. 

(*) The greater part of the Supervisor* dad their work w U and showed Interest. The 
Bhamo Mvodk, Mauog Tun Gvwc, the Sfa* c-gu M)oiL Mating Pva, and the Sabdh WocuJ 
Officer Shwcgu, Mating Sein \ o, » or led very ascD Indeed, and Mr Sit Inner S bdrrWonai 
Officer flhamo, * bo acpen bed the at bole operation, deserve* high coraroendai km. 

(/) No special arrangement* had to be made for the early whmUjIon of djt« for tbe pro- 
visional total*, bat SabdEntotuI Officer* and Township Officer* had to work day and night to 
get the schedule* properly checked In time 

(/) Tbe nori-ayncbroQoa* and estimated arena lormed abend, two-fifth* of the total population 
of the dutrict 3 1 ,000 out of 79,000 but the estimated portion o*Jy amounted to otnc j 500, 
and this aras doe to a mistake. The eaomecalvon ara* cood*cted by unefl special clerks, towr of 
whom were half-educated Each In*, one a Shan clerk to the Cl fl Officer Shlum and two Bur 
mans. These went round either with tbe Ch fl Officer or with the a* then collected 

tbe tribute and raumeratrd a* well as tber could Operations commenced on the *t De- 
cember and Gobbed by the 2 otb February The Ka chins at first viewed tbe whole thing with 
grave dbrtrmt as tblnW Ikd attempt on the lart of Government to extort more tribute out 
of them, bat thev ended bv submitting to h without axil e opposition though they never liked 
U much. The E mncratoctall returned aafetr bci gin g their ached ulc* at I Lh them by tbe mid- 
dle of February with tbe exception of one Laby Naw a CkrbtUn Each In of Mr Roberta* 
fold arbo, after atarti g fo.1h, completelr disappeared, except (or vane rumoor* that he h*d 
been heard of l arlous place* preaching the Gospel He eventually on tbe 17th February 
turned up havi g rn merited lea* than half ht» d.xle, and being aeut out again did not return 
HQ the middle oiMani The result w a that 49 village* bad to be estimated. 


IA) and (") There were no pro*ecutlon$ trader the Act, aod the altitude of tbe people was 
quite passive except aa mentioned above In tbe Don-ayochrimou* tracta. The total coat of the 
operations amounted t Rs 1 ,209-6-1 

(t) The result* obtained In the *ynchrooo»s are* ought to be with b cry small per cent 
age of correctneaa a* pel tod out above the same txnnot be said of tbe nan-synchroncm* area. 

(A) N vital atathtlca are kept. No epidemic* affecting the total peculation have occur 
red In tbe last 10 year* 

(f) A steady tide of immigration ha* been aetting Into th district during the last few 
year* from tbe Chinese Shan States, especially from Mflngwm and Santa, which are overcrowd-- 
ed aod troubled by hrtarual dhaenslotL Thrse State* ar peopled by a race consisting of 
Chineae blood grafted 00 a Shan stock, aa tbe people of Bhamo did kt consist 0/ Burmese 
blood g tiled on Shan stock. Tbe former produce* much finer eaulL There h already 
a movement of Chineae and Shan State Shan* i to the small piece of country called the tri- 
angle, which the bte rlellnrftiHoc of the Frontier brought under ur control, and this w 'll cooti- 
noe until the trad la filled. 

* *N * * * 


From Cantab E.C.T (jinn, Dspwy CorwnWfeosr ltj*k>l» I tbe SaperitfeadsaX, C «rm Opw 
cma, Btra*. — Ns. Bpp-i+O dated tbe wAprg fO 

In reply to yoer Cecna Department No. axy-yiC-O dated tbe 18th January 1901 I 
ha e tbe hoooar to submit tbs f Ikrwmg report on Census petition* I this district 1 — 

( ) Instruction* foe the preparation of tbe general register of Dlage* »eTe kaoed on tbe 
sist A fall 190a * * * Th* egwtec* wore ready m thb ■office tbe 17th June. 

The circle list* were prepared and kaued with naps 00 the November 
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(fd Housc-i umbci u « commenced on the ist November and was practically comp’eted by 
the 25th December w ith the exception of the Jade Mines and Ruby Mines Here the mining 
season does not commence until towards the end of December and, as new r huts continue to be 
added until well on in March, the numbering did not commence until January and continued 
until the night of the Census In Kamamg town itself £e\eral new houses had to be num- 
bered after the preliminary enumeration The material most generally used was lime or 
charcoal mixed wuth kerosene oil and this was found to be effective 

(c) The agency employed — There w ere four Charge Superintendents * * * 

Of the 22 Supenisors fi\e were Military Officers (for the Military Police and the 5th 
Burma Regiment), one an Assistant Engineer of the Burma Railways, and the rest kayaittgdks, 
clerks, assistant school teachers, and one Deputy Forest Ranger * * * 

Tw o hundred and six Enumerators were employed , 32 were Native Officers and Non-com- 
missioned Officers of the Military Police and 5th Burma Infantiy, and the remainder were vil- 
lage headmen assisted by their clerks * * * 

(//} TIu preliminary enumc) ahon — Inmost parts of the district this commenced on 
the 15th January and w as completed by the end of that month 

* * * * * 

I personally tested the preliminary’ enumeration m nearly all the villages round Lake 
Indaw gy’i and at Kamaing and NanymseiL in the beginning of February, but w as unable to visit 
any other sinchronous tracts in the district 

(e) The Cha-ge Superintendents remained at Myitky ma, Mogaung, and Kamaing re- 
spectnely on the night of the Census and, assisted by every’ available derk, supervised the 
Enumerators in the final enumeration * * * It is difficult to choose any for 

special mention, but the follow ing did the lion’s share of the w’ork — 

Maung Po Maung, Subdivisional Officer and Township Officer, Myitkyma 
Maung My at Tha Gyawy TDM, Tow nship Officer, Mogaung 


Maung Maung, Itinerant Teacher, Maung Shw’e Tun U, Assistant Teacher, Mogaung, and 
Maung On, Clerk m the Subdn isional Officer’s office, Myitkyma, made themselves extremely 
useful 

Among the Enumerators Maung Baw, of Nanyaseik (Ruby Mines), and Maung Paw, of 
Zig6n, Kamaing, are specially mentioned by Charge Superintendents My thanks are'also due 
to Captain A G Crocker, Assistant Commandant, for the trouble he took over the Census of 
the Military Police 

* * # * * 

With the exception of the Jade Mines circle none of the preliminary summaries were used 
in compiling the district summaries, as all the other final summaries were received In this office 
by the morning of the 5th March and the telegrams to the Census Commissioner, Calcutta, and 
Superintendent, Census Operations, Burma, were despatched that afternoon * * * 

( g ) Operations in noil-synchronous tracts — These tracts comprised the following — 
(ff) The Kaclun and Shan-Chinese villages which are for the purposes of revenue 
under myothugyts in the Myitkyma township 
(h) The Sinbo Hill tracts, in the Myitkyma township, from w'hich tribute is paid 
through the Smbo Kayatng 6 k 

(c) The Kachin Hill Tracts in the Mogaung township 

(d) The Kaclnn Hill Tracts in the Kamaing towmship 

In («) the Shan-Burman myothugyts were Enumerators, but in the other non-synchronous 
tracts special paid Enumerators had to be appointed 

***** 

In addition to this each Kaclnn Duma (or superior headman) was paid Re 1 per 
village for going round w ith the Enumerators to assist them aud see that they came to no barm 
As Kachin headmen receive no remuneration from Government, it was thought advisable to 
pay them for the extra trouble thus involved The sum thus expended w'as Rs 288 In the 
Mogaung subdivision this enumeration began on the ist February and, with the exception of 
very distant circles, the schedules were received bi the Subdivisional Officer by’ the 25th 
February None were submitted before the 2oth The schedules from the Kad6n Tract on 
the northern border were not handed in to the Township Officer until the 27th, those from the 
Jade Mines Kachin Tracts until the 26th February, and those from Lama (on the north-west- 
ern border) until the 4th March It appears that the Kansi Duwa w’as to blame for delaying 
the last tw o 3 ° 

In the Smbo Hill Tracts of the Myitkyma subdivision * * * the enumeration was 

not commenced until the 5th February and was completed in the different circles on the 14th, 
19th, 20th, and 23rd respectively 

* * * * -w * 

In the Kamaing township the Kachins were at first suspicious, but soon overcame this feel- 
ing, and the Extra Assistant Commissionef reports that the totals are fairly accurate and the 
result of the Census much mo’e satisfactory than he thought possible In the Mogaung town- 
ship the Dumas gave every assistance and there was no trouble anywhere * „ * 6 * 
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Tbc purely kachln IltQTracU cu the cnl of tbc Irrawaddy were treated w iduded 14 
tract* and the popuhtlon cdJ mated oulr The people here are muth try rHDvied than hi 
other jwrU of the karhin l Utb la thb dl trict, the UUpei are at prater distances f m Shan 
rCtigc* aod traveHJog I trore difficult, and h war not pcndble to obtaJn Enumerator* who 
coald be relied on to fill In the ordinary Khedulei with an) degree of accuracy The work 
had therefore to be left to the CiriJ Ofbcer*, SadAc and Sima, who were directed to prepare 
U<* clrtng the n tnber of maie^ and females of each tribe (according to the litt gtreo on page 
rH 3 Appendix A, \ olaroe IX Cctuui of 1891) Thb work wa com meneed toward* the cod 
of December and completed a few day* before the end of F bcuarv * a * 

(A) There were 00 prosecution* under the Ceruu* Act Generally 1 peaking th altitude 
o! the peopl toward the opcralkxw wa* ooe of otter Indifference but they wittingly grre a*- 
*bta nee w ben called on. 

(1) The total coat of Ccntat operation* in the Mjhkrina dirt c let han been Ha, 1 tjt-C-o 
* * * Iq »ynchror>cni* tracts each atepof the operation wa* punctually aod carefully 

carried out Full prcrrltloo wa* made for the Centu* of trarcUer*, & c. 

( 1 ) No Ital atatiatlc* are recorded in thl* dUtrict There bare been no ejodcmlci daring 
the p*»t ten year*, 

* * * * « 

(/) —There ha* been eonalderable Immigration into thW dktrict rince 

the lait Ceniua. Thb commenced with the romtructloo ot the Rath* y about fire year* ago 
On thb work a large number of men were of courae empforeiL The majority were Uri)a* and 
Chlne*e*ShaBa j cd the former a few ha t act tied a* cultfratora near Woganng * * * 

Ufitkrt * tr*H 466 touts -^Tbe original Shan Borman population ha* not locreaaed 
aod only few Dorman from the lower dbtnrt* ha e act tied here. The popwlatioo coasbt* 
of a medley of SoraU Bengali, and Punjabi petty trader* and ahopbeeper* and a few Hlnda- 
atanl cultivator* 

***** 

kamalng which might now almoat be called a town ha* locreaaed from acnoe 50 to 
oeariy 250 booaea In the naat fire rear* 

The bereaar of population at SlogatuJg ha* been alight only aod 1 * of the aame de*criptioo 
a* that at kamalng * * * 

There b no doubt that the population to thb neighbourhood would hare been much 
greater than It b, had It oot been well k»own that the Railway Company b Incapable of 
carry log away the paddy which b eren now produced. * * • 

Tbc high freight* and the unmtbfactocy running of the Railway b dUtlndlr retarding peugre** 
in tin* district. 


From B HcewaiO E«q 1 jl, D*p*ty Com rc brforwr Katha, to Ih* SapwiWtTvJrr*, Crown Opera 
y nod, Barma.— No. D da!*d th* ibh March 90 

Ih accordance with your Circular No 14 of 1901 I hare the honour to aubmlt a report 
cm the Ceutw operation* In thi* dbtrict. 

(a) Gtnrrwl npsttr tf t lUfts — Order* were glren for the preparation of thb 
lmtaedlat«ly on receipt of Reren Secretary 1 lett No. ill ! d*i*«l 
the 6th April 1O00 fracefred on the 17th April 1000) but It wa* cot finally 
completed till tha middle of Octobe the delay being doe to tbo kawSu and 
Prnlhbo hlyodka. 

Tbe cbd D*t* and maps wera taken In hand immediately after aod wet completed on 
the 19th Not ember The preparation of the map* can»ed aococ delay 

***** 

(J) Although the bo aj e -n um bering wai portpooed till the 15th Decani ber In order to 
told coofoal with the iktlkMmfd boaae-number* *ome Bttle confuiion 
did arbe between the two bat thb wa* aoon obrbted by the Importing 
OSeer*. * * * The ho* »e-n nmberlng was completed oa the j*t Jana- 
ary The bou*e Iwt* were recelTed 00 tha 13th Norember and dbtributed 
o» tbe tjth Ntwember 

( ) There were in all 10 Charge Superintendent*, who wore mo*dy the MyoAlc* of 
the town»hlpa o corned- * * a There were 71 Super* Ucr*. 

Thesr ccawbted for tbe moat part of r ero c Sarreyora, drrt*, mjrrlAv/yii 
and *elected th gyb. Tbe Ecumeraior* mbered about A*4> **d cs»- 
■Utod of thugyi* [** [s aod rQbger* selected fer thefr inteBJgenee and 
edocatkm. 

a a * * * 

(rf) The fir t batch of ached lea »u ret erred o the loth December and dbiiTbrt 
ed the *ama day 
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With some exceptions, the Enumerators and Supervisors did their best according to 
their lights, but it raaj be safel) said that practical]} every mistake possible was made The 
schedules for natives of India gave the most trouble, even educated Burmans being igno- 
rant of the gcognph) and ethnology of that country I accordingly issued a short circular 
explaining matters as regards religion, race, and district (zillali) The Chinese were, with 
the approval of the Census Superintendent, entered as ‘‘Nat” by religion, though their real 
religion is ancestor worship There is, however, no word for the latter m Burmese 

The question of below what age people should be considered as workers gave some 
trouble and caused a good many corrections The mistake in the Burmese corrigendum on 
the subject of women and cbtldrcn, with domestic occupations only, caused also a similar 
result 

On the subject of occupation it may be mentioned that one thugyi, who was deter- 
mined that c\er\ person should have some occupation entered against him, showed all in- 
fants as " suckling ’’ This same thugyi entered a child not yet born m his lists, and showed 
it as a girl On being questioned lie said that the child vtould be born before the 1st March 
So it was, but it turned out to be twins 

* * * * * 

(c) The final enumeration went off without a hitch on the night of ist March, the 
various Charge Superintendents helping chiefly in their headquarter towns 

Special arrangements were made for checking carts on the JVuntho-Pmlbbu road and 
boats on the Irrawaddj 

*• * s * ¥■ 

The best work as regards the Census was done by the three Subdivisional Officers, but 
the Mjofiks of Mawlu and Tigyaing (Mating Shwe Po and Maung Kyaw Dun) were also 
zealous and painstaking The office work was expeditiously and well done by my Chief 
Clerk, Mr Turner 

(/) The preparation of the district, charge and circle summaries was carried outm 
accordance with instructions 

* * * * * 

The entire district total was ready for telegraphing early on the afternoon of the 4th * 
instant 

1 * * * * 

(g) The Kxclun Hills were on this occasion enumerated for the first time (non- 
s)nchronousl)) Three Shans who could talk Kachin and write Burmese 
were employed on the work for two months in all (January and February) 
They were supervised by the Civil Officer, Mr Jennings, Subdivisional 
Police Officer, Katha, who was on tour in the hills at the time The work 
was easily done in the allotted time 
* * * t , * 

(//) No prosecutions were found necessary under the Census Act 

In a few places the people thought that the Census was a step towards further taxation 
The attitude of the people as a whole, however, towards the Census was one of indifference 
***** 

The total actual cost of the operations may be put down as Rs 259-13-6 

( j ) The result of the Census maj, I think, be accepted as accurate A few umts 
maj have escaped enumeration here and there, but their total would be mi- 
croscopical 

(f-) Vital statistics arc not collected in this district 

(/) There has been a fair amount of immigration into this district during the past 
10 years, but not so much as might have been expected if one considers 
the large areas of land available for cultivation The reason for this is that 
the climate is unsuitable for most people from the more southerly districts 
Population is increasing most rapidly along the Railway line and least so 
in the land-locked area in the west of the district and along the Irrawaddy 
In the latter case the high rates and fares charged by the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company, Limited, which lias a monopoly of the river, prevent an extension 
of trade except in the more valuable kinds of merchandise In the case of 
the Kachins the movement is from the north to the south 

From C C T Chapman, Esq, Officiqjmg Deputy Commissioner, Ruby Mines District, to the Supenn 

tendent, Census Operations, Burma,— No O47G 1— D, dated the 30th March 1901 

I HAVE the honour to submit the report called for in your Circular No 24 of 1901 
f * * + * 
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B If/ refer! m lie Census tferaimis t* He Ruiy Hi ei hi! riei 
There were (or the Cea«u of icjoi three tawmbljn for synchronous enumeration and 
tbc^e me allotted to~threr Charge Superintendent*. 

j ) The jweparalKra ol the general regktef of Hages wa commenced to July last, I 
/oona, oo Uktng orcr charge of the d >t fet Uma-d the cfoie of October that It had pneti- 
callr been completer!, bat, am tog to the voauhllc habit of tbe Pahang* and Urnri of Charge 
No III trunjr alteration^ had to be made and consequently tbe preparation of tbe ctrde lM* 
wn dela red, and they a ere Dot finally d -Cr touted untO the third week b Nmember 
***** 

(i) Hcu*e-o amber big * ai comm cored and completed b tbe month of December In 
the tow n of Mog&k tbe date of compfetkm waa tbe iPth of that month 


(r) The following table *bow* the sgeocT employed - 


Charp Ns. 

Superhwswdsmfa 



5*pervi»ora 

- 

‘ 

7 

* * 

I 

• 

si 

* 


(/) O bg to the mab icpply of genera] achedolet cover*, &C-, gobg aatray tbe pcelb 
colnarT enumeration In these three charges had to be done on mannscrlpt forms and the fact 
that Enumerator* and other* did not hesitate to dip their band* into their pocket* to purchase 
tbe necessary paper which like rrerythbg d* b the Moglk district, b an expenshe com- 
mod It r speaks well for tbe keen on* displayed be all hand*. 

In rural area* tbe prdbibarr en aeration *ai commenced a boot the end of January and 
completed in Charge No III b about week b the otbeT two charge* by the middle of Febm- 
arr In the town of Mogok It *u thought better cn*l g to toe large number of per*oo* 
wbo come to and I rare the town da Or to defer tbe preliminary enumeration to a* late a date 
a* possible. It was comroeiKed on the aerth of Febrary tbo entries were testrd, a* made, by 
reliable officer*, and all a» e*dr on the «8th Febrmarr for the final enameraixw. I 
Charge* 1 and H * * * the work « u ably cirri *d on by llyodk* klaaag Po 

Kin d Ma g Kymw Z#w and tbe S bdh 1 local Police Officer of T«g» nag Mr Nkboboc, 
to whom mj thank* are d e for the a* utaace he gave in checking 

• * * * • 

(e) Amongst Charge Super btendent* SI H L. Stercoral LC-5^ V»i Indefatigable and 
t is ow mg entirely lob i» personal and unsparing fTort* that the figure* obtained b ha 
extremely difficult charge ar a* nearly accurate, 1 fed certain, a* they weQ could be. H wa* 
ably assisted by *11 hb Superrhor*, and ha* *peciaQy broeght to notice the service* ol 
Maung Po Maung if) ttk [ji of Mordk and Maung Htm, Thtrgyl of hyatprb. 

Id Cbajge* I and II XlroAk llaong P Kl rendered e*peci*nr good serVlce. 

H worked hard and necewfufly until eilescd a few day* before tbe final enumeration 
by M'odU Maung Po Unit, T D-U Thl* latter officer * * * dal moit Tillable work. 

[/) The circle and charge lummane* of the area* nop -sywcbTpnowhr cm* coed eacbed 
roe oo the Last day of February those of Charges I and III on tbe 4th and, jth of March re- 
spectively 

hi reported in my letter No 105G. 1 — D of tbe 1 th January arrangement* were mi dr 
for th despatch from Charge II of the charge and ctrcfe nuwaarb based on tbe pdimloary 
enumeration, in time to enable me to In dude the figures to my frorkional total*. The Charge 
Superintendent however bv wiring from Tlgyaing was able to give me tbe total* of the Goal 
roomer* tkxa by the 3rd of March and consequently tbe figure* wired by ate to the S per 
m ten dent, Census Operations, on the 6th were tbe final ones for tbe whole district. 


(g) The tti non-sywchronomJy censured were the Monseflc State and tbe Kuchin HID 
Tracts, ommooly know as tbo Kodaung The Stale was dl Ided bto two cirdcs aad b 
these tbe Censor was superintended by the Sobdhn! oral Officer Maung Qso, and the Township 
Officer M trag Uyal Thin I tbe early day* of the preparation* for tbe taking of tbe Census 
it was thought that t would be necc -*ary to employ two pud assistant* to wist these two 
officers, salary of Rs jo per mensem each and ranctio w as obtained to do »o Subse- 
quently t was found, thanks t th cordial istance enden?d by tbe police, that thefc *emces 
were ot oqtu ed, and tbo Cemra which I believe to hare been very thorough and arcurain 
one, was taken without a hitch and without any extraneous assistance. It w*i commenced on 
the 6th of January and com pi ted by the and of th succeeding month. Much credit Is duo to 
the Subdmskmai and Township Officers. 
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In the Kodaung, peopled entirclvln illiterate Kaclunsand Palaungs, the non-synchronous 
Census was conducted h\ the Civil Officer, Mr Walter, Extra Assistant Commissioner It 
was commenced on the 4th of January and completed by the 25th of February 
* t t * * 

(//) In the areas non-^-v nclironoush censused, with the exception of a slight difficulty 
experienced at the start with the Palaungs, the attitude of the people towards the operations 
was all that could be desired Thcv readily ga\c all the information required In the areas 
synchronously censused the same mav be said of the attitude of the people generally 

The Ltsaws in Charge No III wc*e inclined at first, like the Palaungs of the Kodaungi 
to look on the proceedings with suspicion, smelling fresh taxation in the lists, and the 
Mamgtha coolies, of whom large numbers are employed m the Ruby Mines at Mogfik and on 
the Ruin Mines road, were aho actuated b\ the same unworth) motne Apart from these the 
conduct of the people was exemplar) 

% * + 4 - * 

It was not found neccssarv to resort to proceedings under the Act 
(i) and (j) The total coA of the operations amounted to Rs 291-1 1-0, and I have no hesita- 
tion in sa\ing that a very accurate estnnitc of the population of this district, as it stood on 
the tst of March, has been obtained 

(/) \ itai statistics arc not registered 

* * *• * + 

(/) \\ ith the exception of that of Charge No III, the population of the district may be 
said to be fairly stationary 

* *. * * * 


Trom Cap*ntn O J OniiARn Deputy Commi«M<iner, Shucbo, to the Superintendent, Census Operations, 
Burma, — No 1 3S7-6C , dated the 14th May 1901 

With reference to your Circular No 24 of 1901, I ha\c the honour to report on the 
Census operations of this district as follows — 

(<r) 1 he preparation of the general list of Milages m Form Appendix A w'as undertaken 
and completed about the end of May last The number of houses .as given in column 3 was 
not in the first instant correct, as the numbers were taken from the headman’s thalhameda 
lists , sa when ll e actual numbering of houses was completed it was found that the number of 
houses in almost every Milage exceeded the numbers as shown in the village registers * 

* * I would suggest that in future the instructions for numbering of houses should be 

issued at a very early stage and that the Milage headmen be made responsible for carrying 
out the numbering of all houses in their charges 51 + * The Supervisors and 

Enumerators would, of course, when appointed, check and correct the original numbering of 
the houses *- t * 

( b ) The numbering of houses commenced about the 15U1 October and was completed 
by the 1 sth November No difficulty was experienced m numbering the houses, and on the 
whole it was carefully undertaken 

(c) There were 10 Charge Superintendents, 212 Supervisors, and 2,084 Enumerators 
employed in the whole district 

The Township Officers were the Charge Superintendents in their townships The two 
latter were drawn from clerks, surveyors, village headmen, and others who were able to read 
and write 

(o') The preliminary cnunicrahon was commenced about the 20th January and was 
completed about the middle of February As a rule most of the Enumerators took th6 pre- 
caution of making the original record on blank paper or parabenks , and after they were 
inspected by tile Supervisors and in many cases by the Charge Superintendents the entries 
were then recorded in the printed schedules 

* r * * * 

(<r) The final enumeration was strictly carried outon the night of the 1st March between 
7PM and midnight The work was on the whole intelligently done, as the Enumerators and 
Supervisors had been carcfujly instructed in the work 

I would bring specially to notice the go 0 1 work performed by Shaik Safdar Hussain 
He was on the 7th March 1901 placed in charge of the Census operations in the Shwebo sub- 
division, where, owing to neglect of orders about distribuhon of schedules, &c , the arrange- 
ments had fallen into great confusion It is largely due to Ins energy that satisfactory 
arrangement had been made before the date of the final enumeration 

Maung On Gaing, Subdivisional Officer, Kanbalu, also did very good work. *• * 

* Maung Po Than, Kanbalu Myo6k, also took great pains with the Census arrange- 
ments in his township, which were very complete and well arranged 
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(/) The circle *emmirk* wetr prepared b 7 Snperrlaor* la (We preience of tbe Charge 
Superintendent* *oH from iWt Ilati the charge Jemmarie* * fre nude-op by the Charge 
SupcrintendeaU tbenudve* AHS ncrvbor* had or tier* tobr teg tbe Inched* lei to aeon real 
eat centre of the to* oahlp, where the TowuhSp Officer had rranged lo meet them 00 the 
3rd March For dklaot and outlying drcle* prelimlaary iumraarie* bad been prepared but 
tt *u not foeod d cewarjr la ary Inat nee to mate o*e of them *1 all Superviaor* irrired 
with their schedule* lo time to hare the final figure* Incorporated In tbe charge *ummarle* 
Dj tha jtb March ah ichednk booh* together with cucl and charge numarle*, reached 
the dUtrlct office arid 00 the 6th March tbe prcnlikmal total* * ere telegraphed to tbe Cco- 
»o» Coiamiaikmer Cakutti a* well a* to tbe Superintendent, Cetane, Rangoon 
***** 

(J) No proaeentlona were loatituted Tb* people wer* more cr leai prepared for the 
operation* and do dlfficnltk* 0/ any kJt>d were onerei 

(1) Tbe total coat of the operation* fo tbradlitrlet amounted to R» 354 
If) Jodptng from the namtor of boolu examined personally by rayvH and the Sobdirl- 
akmaland Townahip Officer*, th«rc la every reason to aappoae that fairly accurate remit* 
hare been obtain ed 

(1) I do 00 1 think that cmirntloo or I mm I era lion haj been relng on to any treat ex 
tent In thii dlrtrict 

***** 


From T J iltTCALn, Fjq OSxkthx Cnrntatierer 5 *r*Mf to dw EeperWrtttderi, Crrvraj 

Operation, tt wa*,— N o. fli* jJUJL, dated ih* Mh March igo 

1 HAVE tto hooonr with reference to yocr Circular No. *4 of 1901 to *0 bruit the fol- 
lowing brief Teport on th* Cenaoa operation* of 1901 > — 

{ 4 ) Thera wa* a tittle difficulty experienced In the preparation of the central regtiler 
of Tillage* or town*, a*. owing to the bouse* Dot haring been n mbered twaay rrer* foead to 
bare been omitted, audio many oira tbe nnmbeTof bouse* were found to have been taken 
from the U*t tkatitmnl* uki meat roO It would almpflfy matter* at tbe next Cenaa* if, 
In Upper Brmi tb* number In g of the house* wa* carried out almnlUneoealy with tb* pre- 
paration of thl* bat. 

(J) i/y*ar tt~m mitrt a . — The hoe*e nimberiag wa* commenced about th* 4th Sep- 
tember and praclkaDy fiolabed by the mlddk of November * * * 

(c) 5 */rrn«ri Orc^-Tb ere were aln charge Superintendent*, *08 Snperriaora, and 
4,339 Enomeratora. Soper rl*or* were generally clerk* and ttogyb of csriea, and In *c*n 
case* efficient jrasayts. 


(d) Prtl min try nmmrratitn. — ' Tbe date of the commencement c/ the preliminary 
enumeration « a* between tbe 15th and aoth January The date of completkm, howerer 
wax not until atowt the 1 3th to 13th February 

• * * * • 

(#) Tit jbtal mtmtratifu . — Erery arallabl* officer wma made o*e of 00 the night of 
tb* foul can marabou. Erery one ga their cordial aaabtanee. No difficulty waa e 
patented Iran the Bwrtnana and the thngyb aa a role gare all the atai a taa cn they could. 
Tbe two fficeri whom I think dewerre to to especially mentioned are Maung Ln Mai eg, 
the Pads Myodk, and Mtrmg Ket, Cbaongu UjoAk 

* * * * * 


butrnctlon*. 


The district chtrga, aad circle an mmarle* were carried out as a rwle accord! ag to 


The district aummaiy wa* telegraphed on tbe 6th March. 

* * * * * 

( 4 ) No prosecution* under the Act were nece aory 

* * * * * 

Th* attitude of the people wa* good aad no diffl cnltiea were experienced. 

* * * * * 

O The total actual coat of the operation* la R*. 110-14-0, being charge* for 1 pedal 
n^idjfer*’ hire, telegram*, and other contmgendea, 

* * * * 

(/) The remit* obtained are, I thl k aa correct aa could be expected. Erery care wa* 
taken to main them aa correct aa poadble- 
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From Captain C L O Reid, Deputy Commissioner, Lower Chindwin, to the Superintendent, Census 
Operations, Burma, — No 516-1C , dated the 4th April 1901 

Census report of the Lower Chindwin district 

(a) General register of villages and circle lists — jJThe general register of villages for 

the district was prepared m the district office * * * 

* * * * * 

As the circle and block arrangements proposed in the register might be found unsuit- 
able v hen put into practice, and to obviate the necessity of correcting and re-correcting the 
entries in the circle list, if prepared in the District office from the village register, extracts 
were sent to Township Officers for careful scrutiny and check and revision, if necessary, and as 
they tv ere revising the register they were ordered to prepare circle lists m their own offices 
to save the delay in distributing the circle lists to the Supervisors who, without such material, 
would find it difficult to start numbering houses 

By this means I was able to maintain a register of villages corrected up to date and to 
furnish the Supervisors with circle lists in time for them to commence house-numbering 

(b) House-numbering — This work was started in the M6nywa township (Charge No 
I) on the 17th October and completed on the 15th December 1900 The revision of circle 
and block arrangements continued till the end of December 1900 

In the Budalin township (Charge No II) house-numbering commenced on the 26th Oc- 
tober and was completed on the 15th December 1900, and the work Of revising circles and 
blocks continued till some time after the completion of house-numbering In the Paid and 
Kam townships house-numbering was started on the 25th October and completed on the 17th 
November 1900 and in the Salingyi township on the 29th October and completed on the 19th 
December 1900 

* * % * * 

( c ) The agency employed — Excluding the Charge Superintendents and Enumerators ap- 
pointed for the Railway Census, there were five Charge Superintendents, 313 Supervisors, and 
2,242 Enumerators appointed for the Census in the ruraKareas of the district 

Each township was treated as a separate charge and the appointment of Charge Super- 
intendent was held by the Township Officer m charge Each revenue circle was, m all but a 
few cases, treated as a Census circle and the headman or myothugyi, in all but a few cases, was 
appointed Supervisor of the circle Literate headmen of subordinate villages were appointed 
Enumerators of the villages under their control 

* * * * * 

(d) The preliminary enumeration — The preliminary enumeration in the rural areas of 
the district was started on the 15th January and completed on the 31st January 1901 While 
this work was m progress Subdivisional, Township, and Police Officers were ordered to 
move about in their respective charges to check the work done by Supervisors and Enumera- 
tors 

(e) The final enumeration — The work at this stage was done with care and I expect 

that, apart from the correctness of the entries relating to occupation, &c , the totals will be 
fairly correct * * * The work was done willingly by all who were employed 

as Charge Superintendents, Supervisors, or Enumerators 

***** 

Maung Dwe, ATM, Myobk of Mdnywa and Superintendent of No 1 Charge, took a keen 
interest in Census work and was untiring in his efforts to bring the work to perfection 
***** 
if) Immediately after the final Census was over and after the schedules had been checked 
b} the Supervisors, arrangements were made with the Charge Superintendents to have all 
schedules Brought into district headquarters by the Supervisors of circles 

On their arrival the Municipal office was vacated and there the necessary checking and 
preparation of circle, charge, and district summaries were carried out 

***** 

(g) There are no non-synchronous areas m the district 

(/i) There were no prosecutions under the Census Act, as the attitude of the inhabitants 
did not warrant such steps being taken 

(0 The total actual cost of the operations in this district amounted to Rs 88-8-0 
***** 

(f) The results obtained may be said to be fairh correct 

(b) Vital statistics — Only registration of deaths was introduced into this district from 
1st January 1899, so that there is nothing important to report under this head 

Census report for the Municipality of M 6 nywa By the Municipal President 

{a) General register of the town and circle lists — The general register of the town 
was prepared by treating the blocks under each akwetdk as a Supervisor's charge n\ here 
* this was convenient, except the civil lines and Old Cantonment 
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A* tho towa of WAnywa 1* the headquarter* of the district there im do difficulty In 
•crariog qualified men for appoi tme-ot * Cha gc Superintendent* Supervisor*, aud Err* 
nxtaton. Government servant* a rule w reflected for tbcveappolatmenl*. Cork map* 
were prepared from tie Mpnldpal map and supplied to the Sopervfaor* with circle Ikts, * 

* * * 

(A) Htmic-aamkcr n g — This work waj started from the tjth October and finished on the 
15th S'ovember 1900 * * * 

(f) Tk s^vry emfl red — E d d ng the Charge Superintendent* Supervisor*, and 
Enumerator* for the r*£l**j ami survey cam p\ there were Lhrre Charge Sepen ten deal* 13 
Supervisor* sod 53 Enumerator* appointed for the Census The area erf the MonldpaJity 
each myotbugylshlp that h MS jura and Hftjfo, and the chrQ flat ton faefadfag the military 
and clrH polite and the Oki Cant octree ni was treated a* a separate charge and the appointment 
of Charge Superintendent for the drB station and the OM Cantonment was ’held by the CrrH 
'fargeoo, the Treasure Officer foe Jlftgu and lie Ak *rn* for lldrrrwa. * * 

Afl the myetk /jit aad ahedtks excepting tboae akrttikt who were Incompetent for 
Supervisor' were appointed »» Supervisors, * * * Most of the trader* and clerk* 

were tdected to be kmnoerator* for the block* in which they had their residence. 

***** 

(d) Tie fretinnaary en mere! /* —The prelimlnat j enumeration of the town was 
Commenced on the night of the 15th January 1901 

***** 

( ) Tki / tl enumtr I is* — The work at tkb tage ra do« with are coder the 
control of the Charge So perint undent and Supervisor* who were moving fa their respective 
charoe* till the eoameratkju wu entirely Sobbed on that night, and I mav.sav that the wreck 
wm done *atnfirtoriJy The work wa* done wiDfagir by all tbo*e who were employed on 
thb wo k With the exception of Mr D Krishna ®T Chief Clcrt and Supervisor erf kadoyat 
block, and Mating Nft Win, Enumerator nrvler Mr Krfihna, no one desWvr* (pedal men* 
tlon for the Ceosu* work * * * Enumerator Uantrg N Win deserve* credit for the 

corrective** and oemtne** of the entne* fa bb schedules. 


(A) There were no nrcwecutioci under the Census Act. 

(1} The total actual co*t of operation Incurred In this Municipality amounted to R*. 
10-to-o onfy for tupplvfag *t*tlooery to the Census employf* 

***** 

(A) l (tat slat rttes— The regbtratfan of birth* and death* wa* Introduced ocly fa 

1897 * * * 


C tat ut r f t / tk* i ff*r Ck admin District — \ 764-7 V — a dated Ike 18 tk Afril 
fioi By IF J Smith £jf /CX. Defat/ Cemmissttmer 
( ) Prtfa at to tf Affendtx A and af tkaci ele lists — Append! A wa* completed 
early fa January The Superintendent, C*tt*u» Operation*, on gol g through tie Ert at tie 
beginning of September 900 found many of the tiock* too large and fa some ca*e* unsuitable 
persons proposed as Enumerator*. Tie appendix was therefore r exited. Qrcfa E*tx and 
map* we r e *ent out 00 the 31st Oct ber 900, together with the fastruetioos to Soperrbora. 

ii) U -km m kart [ — Circular No. ro of 1 goo wa* recerred ou the itth Gctobc 1900 
and Charge Swpenntrodenti were Instructed t ha the work of bowse -cumbering completed 
aa early a* possible! No r em ber It commenced 00 the 1 *t Norem ber 1900 and waa com pi et 
ed on the 11th January 1901 


() Tk agency em flayed — Twelve Chaiwe Superintendent*, 1 81 Supervisor*, and 1^07 
Enumerator* ware emplored. The Charge Soperintendeot* wer*- fa every case Township 
OOcer* «ae*jrt fa the case of th Thaangdnt and Kantl State*, where the Charge Superlnten- 
dent* were tie -V*«rf was of those c -tate*, and the old SeTW* drefa, where the Charge S perio- 
teadent wa* lianng Kvaw Ganng, Head Cooriahl The Superrfaor* were mo*iiy tubonO- 
nate official*, dark*, and myetk gru Among the Enumerator* wera derk* and pofloanen, 
buttieUrg majority were yiratk gyis 

(i) T* fra l anna 7 me Uan — This commenced 00 the 10th January 1901 and was 
completed on th 5th February 190I * * Owing to tie great distances and 

deficient comm nxaboa of the district ft was considered advisable to hava the preliminary 
figures lor ua* fa tie event of th summaries erf th* final Census not reading headquarter* 
fa time- The pcefimfaarv figwre* were actually used for tie whole of the Legayalag subdM- 
*Um and for the Kale township. * * * 

() The Jtnal eunmar lien . — AD Beer* worked well and hard, and I beHcre that very 
few pec sons have escaped eoumeratkm, 

* * * a * 

The best work wa* done in tie Kfadal snbdrrisiou, and 1 have to thank Mr Kenny 
S bdirisiocLil Officer and Maung Po Hla, Township Officer Kahawchanw for the excellent 
work they ffid. Maung B* Gyrw Trtaaory Officer who had the meet dlfficnlt circle fa the 
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district to supervise, namely, Kmdat town, also did conspicuously good work Maung Nyo, 
Akuiiwuitj Maung Lat, District Surveyor and Maung Tun Byu, Chief Head Constable, also did 
good work as Supervisors, and Maung Aung Thin, Head Clerk, Subdivisional Officer’s office, 
Maung Ba, Treasurj Accountant, and Maung Kyaing, Head Judicial Clerk, as Enumerators 

I have also to thank Maung Pe, Subdivisional Officer, Mingin, for his unflagging energj 
and zeal throughout the operations 

* * * * * 

In order to get the provisional totals in quickly, Subdivisional Officers were instructed 
to send in their charge and circle summaries by the 5th March at latest and for the purpose 
the two launches at my disposal were despatched one to Mingin and the other to Homahn 
* * * On receipt of the charge and circle summaries the whole staff of the district 

office, was put on to prepare the district summary, which was telegraphed to the Census 
Commissioner, Calcutta, and the Superintendent, Census Operations, Rangoon, on the 6th 
March 

(g) The operations tn non-synchronous areas — It was originally proposed to hold a non- 
synchronous Census in the Chin villages in the Thaungdut State, the Chin and Theinbaw 
(Kachin) villages in the Kanti State, and the Theinbaw villages between the Kanti State and 
the Uyu The Thaungdut Sawbwa was, however, able to take a synchronous Census- of the 
whole of his State The only non-synchronous tracts were therefore in or on the border of 
the Kanti State Now for some little time past the Kanti Sawbwa has been trying to exer- 
ase a more direct influence over both the Chins and Thembaws, and imposed on the latter this 
year for the first time a tax of Rs 2-8-0 per house They strongly protested against this both 
to me and to the Deputy Commissioner, Myitkyma, who stated that the Kachins on the 
border were somewhat disaffected and the Sawbwa was ordered to desist When the Enu- 
merators came round the Thembaws at once suspected fresh designs on the part of the 
Sawbwa and refused to be enumerated The Sawbwa wisely abandoned the enumeration 
These tracts have been estimated as follows by the Subdivisional Officer — 


Ngapaw 

Lakyem 

Nanpaw 

Ukah 

Pemkaw 

Total 


Houses 

Males 

Females 

Total 

3 

6 

6 

12 

4 

8 

8 

16 

5 

10 

10 

20 

*5 

3° 

So 

60 

30 

40 

40 

80 

47 

94 

94 

188 


These figures were included in the provisional totals 

(/ 1) With the above exception the attitude of the people towards the operations has 
been good * * * 

(t) The total cost of the operations in non s)nchronous tracts was estimated at Rs 
125, as the non-synchronous enumeration did not take place, in all probability none of this 
has been expended 

* * * * * 


brom Major J J Cronin, Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksi, to the Superintendent, Census Operations, 
Burma, — No 1709-5C — 2, dated the 33rd April 1901 

***** 

With reference to Census Circular No 24 of 1901, I have the honour to report on 
the following points seriatim 

{a) Preparatory work — The preparation of the general tillage register A for the 
Kyauksh and Myittha subdivisions started early in May 1900 id township offices and 
was finally completed at headquarters, together with the map of the area to which the ab- 
stracts relate, on the 20th July, and copies were sent to you with this office letter No 23S- 
5C — 2, dated the 25th July 1900 Subsequently this was found to be incorrect, and revised 
abstracts of the general village register and map for the whole district excluding the town 
of Kyauksh and railway were made out and copies sent to you with this office letter No 
2892-5C — 2, dated the 20th October igoo * * * 

(i) House-numbering — The numbering of bouses was commenced arid completed on 
the following dates — 


Name of township. 


Numbering- com 
menced 


Completed 


K>auks£ 

Singaing 

Mjittha 

Dajegaung 


10th October 1900 
12th October 1900 
15th October 1900 
16th October 1900 


3rd November 1900 
4th November 1900 
14th November 1900 
15th November 1900 
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M TitsrtHcy emulated — Ther* were to mil nine Cbnrgo SaperinteodeBts, namely one 
Town kip Officer oe "iitlkxfii meat ww * one S**i*t*nl Engineer Railway Depart 
moot and Bre land Records Ira pec tor* 73 iwpervltoTt t *nd 1,0^4 Eoumerattr*. None of 
Ikojr were palJ The Svpervtvor* coatutrd of rr vrnoc mrveyor sod tbagyti, ud the 
Knussen Ur coatUttd of villager*, and l Kyiaksh town GorernnYrtit ckrki * * * 

(/) PrtUmmJ j entmtraHan — The pfefimiony eaara at I'm » tt commenced or tbe 
15th of Jancrry tod competed 00 tbe 13 th February 1901 # k * 

( ) Final namtratit*-’ * * * On tbe night fixed for tin taking of tbe fln* I 

Ccnsas, the Enumerat r* tWltd each boo** tod In many raw* were arcomp nlcd by tbe 
Sflprfrkor* The head of fa'+i bou * »ii ended the th* entries rend over to bus and 
name* «a*ed or added » here n creamy * * * Among ibe Charge Soperfajlend 

eaU the Slngalog Uyodk Mtang Bo,Ctarge-SaperlatrjMie*lcil hi* to nth Ip, ad lbe 
A itrwwa* Maoog Tun k a, Qnrg* Superintendent of the Kyaokift llaaldpailty took great 

palaa In.Ccaws work nod deserve pecUl comtnr datum * • * I with apecuDr 

to commend U Po, T.D « Sabi \Uhna) Officer Ky» k*A and Mr W*kef ff. my Chief 
Qcrk oa a bom lbe brant of the preparation foe tbo Ceniui fq the dlitrict feu. Jfy 
thank* are also dm* to Mr Tiny Dlitrkt Sa peri n Indent of Police and Mr Robioaon 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, Mytttha, foe tbefr willing utiattnew in cbecklog tk« 
Ctosa* week Intbo MylUha aubdlvWon. 

* * * • * 


(A) Mott of Iba people having breo previously informed of the object and purpose of 
the Census, tbdr mlodi were oot la toy way disturbed tad 00 difficulty «« experienced lu 
taking the enumeration. People of every cL 1 wlflln fy pare aO the! formation rej Ired 
by the Ceaan* officer*, and conseooeally no prtwrctrtJon under the prcviiioa* of the Cram* 
Ait an aecc*ury * * * 

At the prerwa* Cento* many headmen ha c Informed me that tbe cbBdren and youth* 
in nameroai Instance* went hidden In the jungle to avoid eounvcritio* tfl] after the Ccnju* 
or at tbe people la tome cate* believed to avoid being enlbted at toldltra. 

* * * • * 

O No expaodltar* was ia corr ed In the dlitrict fa con Orel lo* with the taking of the 
Cenrn*. 

(/) From the carefal way la which the work of lbe Ceata* «u carried o t ail over the 
dlitrict I hare every noon to believe that the rc*u!t obtained I* at correct at It conjd pew 
•fbly be. 


(f) Em [rat in and immtgratbm . — There i* »o record In thit office a* to emigration 
and immigration withi lie la*t tea year*. 


From E. C.S. Gioaaa, E*q oja^ Deputy Coanwkrfoorr Mafttfla, to tb* SvperfcnaadeW, Ccwmj Opera- 
tion*. Bmna*,— Vo. 71*- C-— 6, d*» d tf>* JiW Man* ipou 

lV replv to roar Circnlar No if of Ipot 1 beg to report as follow* — 

( ) Everything wat yerj late In thb dhtrkt and maUert had to be rushed through at 

g ”*A kaxi of geoerai regwter had been atarted, bat early in Dcccmbe on arrival I fonod 
that — 

( ) the village* of tbo dirtrlct had been n rabmed aerially threw ghout the diftrkt 
(t) viDage* or rather hamlet* which were not village* in the meaning of the Upper 
Dnrm* VIDage Regulation hid received kdepeudent number* 

( ) tbe group lag of village* Into drde* wf» Imperfect, 10 me eLxloa cotuhting of * 
o - 3 area* oot ermtigaon*, with other dreie* btmx»ed. In M fttfla town 
d Won bto ward* h^l Dot always followed nalmal fealaret *0 as to be dear 
Tbe whole therefore of Appendix A. had to be revl^d. 


(A) H *s*-*nmi+rtnt—‘ There wa* littlo difficulty about tha, a* In previous > ear* I had 
inikted n the home* being umbered for the purpose* of tkatknm. id a checking and the peo- 
ple were arell o*ed to the lyrtem, tbo advantage* t<«g obvion* m large village* even to the 
peopt th cm ael v ea. 

r r * * « * a 


I nuy mention that th beat tol two for paintmg umber* b lamp black off the 
bottom of cooking pot* mixed with earth -oil Lime i* taeteia It eartr get* oU iterated and 
wa* barred accordingly 
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It cxrroot too often bn creed that for narmese Enumerators everytblng moJ be rcaie 
plain uDlng thrrrfo' in thr In Me of Ibe nhe-dale booh roscr tbc most important (Erection*, 
where* fool woald (Ulurallr go wrong should hai been p failed fa red. 

For fa-dance In Rale (i)U might na e been stated In red that the word etrpfy was to 
be written fa this colamn below the no Tiber of the home Tbo ikc of the term after" led 
man? Erarrerator* to write o£a fa column 3 for empty botrv-s, wbkh war evicfently what m 
not Intruded. av thfa might lead to mistakes at the final ttnrrerabon. Again the profcibHicc 
to enter an) thing at all In column a till after final enumratwo might well have been fa red 
ink. The ctmo/t difficulty was experienced la preventing too zealous Enumerator* from 
trying to (TO up ml raj before It* (W time it was * natoai error A gam In tbfa d strict, 
eacet< *W Mr 1 ort faued contrary IswUnctwnsj the En mentors we e made to w*e a 
page per Ixwvr They were qohe too stapl'd for the mod part to make ft at aD certain that 
tbo system of only 1 earing one line blank between each bow*e won Id work 

\s regard the block list* It was Intended (/re Chapter I section 13 0/ the Manual) they 
should contain only 33 boov-s each j It w odd hare been advanUgmsoi to hare had them 
printed only on ooe face and 3/ fa fat lines ruled tberron. 

(*) There wai no special difficulty a boat arranging for the final cwnmeratioa. The town 
returns were la first, ol cowrs* Of the dirt let return Charge III was fa most promptly 
fofkmrd closely by Mahlilng 

All ret ami were fa by the evening of the 3rd March, except Charges Nos. I and II and 
the Railway ret arcs. 

* « * « * 

All officers worked tea fas sir fart I wosld place o* special record the services of Mr 
Ci rera street District Superintendent of Police and Macing Po TbeJo, Sobdhriakmal Officer 
Melktlla, who were of eery great assistance fa h rry lag «p laggard Supervisors 

Of Mr Moore s services I hare made special note • bos Mr Jlacflriane. Awd*t*nt S*- 
perfatendent of Police Thazi, worked Charge III the mo>t difficult charge fa the district from 
the rat re of the count nr and the ncaltemT disposition of It* rfllages, afagfa-handed, taking it 
orer j iX about the middle of February lie drwrtes great credit for the F*OTnpthttde with 
which hi retann were sent fa 

Of the M)o 4 ka, Maeng On Thi of Mahlafag, and Mating Po Thin, of Melktlla, deserv 
pedal notke and of tbo other Charge Supc. Intend ent* Mating \ e Din, I aspect o- of Land 
Reco'ds, was roost cosnpkwow* la Meiktlfa town i fauns P Te Add" tkiail Township 
Myodk and Manag he Dun, the /iiattma ran the Census between them and did It excel 
leutly Mr Ro*% Assistant Coroml**>ooe wa aLo of much assistance. Both Mr Porter 
Ssbdi visional Officer Thaii, and Mr 'Richardson worked very hard, but the latter was In- 
capacitated from sickness from go! g round his cha-ge * * * Captain Barnett, tbc 

Officer Command! g, Melktlla, assisted by the Station Staff Officer Captal a Smith, made 
most sati s fa cto ry arrangements for the Census 0/ cantonments, which was t a ken without any 
hitch 

My Chief Clerk, Uaang Pya was Invaluable throughout the Ceases operations. 

a a * * * 

(/) Tbe preparation of the district summary was s pervfsed by Mr Rots, As si stant 
Co mmi ssioner who wa 1 special charge at <51 ected br paragraph 6 of Chapter XII cf tbe 
Census Code tbe provisions of which were carried owL 

a * a * * 

{/) There aur no npn-synchronoas areas fa tbe district. 

( 1 ) There- were no profecatfans under tbe ket 

a a a a a 

Tbe people of courae connected the Cessws with tbe newly Imposed rates under the settle- 

ment oow being fatrodaced and look fo-irard to Increased taxation. 

pa*** 

(j) I tMnlr that the total mav be reOed 00 a* fair hr co r r e c t, except fcr tbe Rallsray 
figwes. Details of caste, &e will protwhly ke wrong It would bare berm tao.e to tbe point 
If table fa Burmese had beea drawn p of the not common of th vaj lota native castes, to ibes, 
and sect* so tbe Enumerator might run through the Hat with each natn of India that 
be had to Census and ace that ho got th* right details, 

(f) Tbe coJWctkm of death retn us only rta ted to 18 9, and so far are too Imfwrfect to 
convey any useful Informatioo. 

* * a * 

(0 Em! f'* lira tad man( at — Ibewb constant annual and Increasing odgratic 
from this district to Low or Bo ma, b. ought aboat br the facilities foe rapid town-port afforded 
br tbc raCtwav which now fatoasects the dLtrlct both f om north t south and west to east 
a a * a 

Though there are traces still fa the district of abandonment of areas on account of 
movements dig the famine it may be taken that tbe large majority have by now returned, 
the favcmrahfa swsen of 1500-1901 giving an Impetus to tbe stream of fmmlgraiicia. 
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There h$s been practically no immigration from the Shan States and the emigration 
thereto from this district is too small to be wo th considering Natnes of India are the only 
people who seem to evmce a desire to move upwards to the plateau, chiefly because they 
are petty traders and there is almost a virgin field m which to start cheating the Shans 


From A L Hough, Esq , Deputy Commissioner, Yam&thin, to the Superintendent, Census Operations, 
Burma, — No 1550 3M — 1 of 1900, dated the 22nd April 1901 

WITH reference to Census Department Circular No 24 of 1901, I have the honour to 
forward below a brief report on the Census operations in the Yambthin district 

(a) The preparation of the general register of villages was commenced on the 24th May 
and completed on the 28th July 1900 * * * The circle lists with maps were com- * 

pleted on the 15th October igoo and were distributed on the same day to the Supervisors 
through their respective Charge Superintendents 

(?) The house-numbering in the rural areas was commenced on the 1st October and com- 
pleted on the 15th November The numbering was carried out strictly in accordance with 
the instructions given 

•(c) The agency' employ ed was as follows — 

Charge Superintendents ... 17 

Supervisors 9 r 

Enumerators *>7S 1 


The agency employed was generally very' efficient, consisting of numerous mimste'ial offi- 
cials in all departments w ho, on the whole, w orked exceedingly w ell There were a large num- 
ber of headmen, their clerks and villagers w ho were also employed as Enumerators 

(d) The preliminary enumeration was commenced on the 15th January 1901 and com- 
pleted on the 23rd February rgor There was no difficulty in taking the enumeration as the 
people on the who'e gave willingly what information was required of them 

(c) The final enumeration w as carried out without a hitch I have pleasu e in recording - 
that Mr R A Gibson, Settlement Officer, rendered me valuable assistance m preparing the 
Census map and gi\ ing instructions to his Inspectors and Suryeyo-s, who were appointed 
Cha'-ge SupeLinteudents and Supervisors, and in supervising their work 

The men of the Settlement and Land Records staff who may be mentioned as having 
done good work are — 

- Charge Superintendents 

Maung Pu, Inspector 1 Maung San U, Inspector 

Maung Tun Myaing, Inspector ■ Maung San Ya, Inspector 

The Subdivisional Officers, Messrs C S Pennell, H H Duff, and latterly E J Colston, of 
* Pyinmana, and W G Bowden, of Yamfethm, worked hard in the w ay of supervision So also 
did the following gentlemen, namely — 

Mr H P Pedler, District Superintendent -of Police 
Mr C A Munro, Assistant Superintendent of Police 
Mr R C Whiting, Assistant Superintendent of Police 

Of the Supervisors and Enumerators the following did exceedingly good w ork, name- 
ly— 

Maung Gyi, Head Constable, Lewe 
Maung Shwe Mm, Head Constable, Kyidaunggan 
Maung Tha Dun, Police Sergeant, Ela 
Maung Po Thet, Myothugyi , Ela 
Maung Lu Gale, Myothugyi, Yezin 

Of the Township Officers, who were all Charge Superintendents, the following I mention 
as having done their work zealously' and well, namely — 

Maung Po Mya, Pyinmana Maung Mm Naing, Pyawbwfe 

Maung Po Tun, Pyinmana. Maung Pu Le, Yambthin 

Maung Po Gyi (Officiating Myo6k), Yambthin, who carried out the latter portion of 
the Census w ork in the Yam&thm township charge for about one month 
* * * * * 

In connection with the office work, Mr E J Ezekiel, Chief Clerk of my office, worked 
most commendably He worked really hard and faithfully 

(/) The district, charge, and cucle summaries were commenced on the 2nd and com- 
pleted on the 6th March 1901, when the district total was telegraphed to the Commissioner of 
Census, Calcutta, and the Superintendent, Census Operations, Burma. 

(g) There w ere no non-sy nchronous areas m this district * * +• 

(/i) No prosecutions were instituted under the Census Act, o- necessary * * * 

(*) The total actual cost of the operations, exclusive of the cost of forms aud stationery 
supplied from the Census office, is * * * Rs 21 1-14-0 * * * J 
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(j) The remit* obtained mar IthlnV be accepted to be m correct as K b ponibio to make 
aCeosws Errry effort was made to make h complete and I thin V we can claim to harts me 
ceeded. 

(i) The registration of death was In trod need bLo thbdl trld from the istlanta-y 1899. 
No epidemic of any kind aQected the population dari g the last ten \ ears. Tbe Increase in 
the population Is aflribotabtc chiefly to satw*il c awes and partly to the growing Importance 
of the district and the facilities afforded br the ra Array 

In 1846-97 a psul of thh d" strict was subject to search e whkb was officially declared to 
be famine and a great many people went to other districts but I think the locnise shown in 
the ponwhlioa Indicates that Dear It til ham ret mod. 

« a * * * 


Fro*a A. L Hoes* Esq, Prrsfdtwt, \ awfakln Mmidpat Cora iut t a *. U tW SsprrinUwdetW, Cerrs Oper* 
allows, (lenra,— Vo. i? dusd ttw sJwi Ayd t^ot. „ 

With reference to roar arm lor No. it of 1901 l hire tbe boa owe to «bmtt tbe Cenio* 
report of the Yamfcthln ilanlcIpaJ ty 

(1) In preparing the general register 0 f the town of Yamfctbtn the name* of rinagej 
and the number of blTcks wtre compared with tbe register malntaiaed In tha MamJopal 
offiew showing tbe names of headmen of wards and blacks and on the Jnd 0/ October an 
abstract of the \amithJn towa register was forwarded to yon. * * * 

(3) The nsmbering of bowses was commenced on the toti October and In some blocks 
cn tba nth and the earliest date of completloa was the 14th October and the latest th« 
23rd October 

(3) Rxclnd ag the raDway there were 41 blocks within municipal Units, for which 
three Soperyfvor* and three Charge S perted end cuts werw appoi ted. * * * 

There were 41 Eaoroeratora and 00a Asalitant Eaamerator * * * 0flh*4i 

Enamcratora appointed it were clerks and licensed copyists, one was a M nkrfpal office 
peon, 11 were ay*t 4 k and stvtlfh and amen were trader* and ctbera, 

* * • * * 


(4) P Umnary taamert! «« — Th« earliest date an which tbe preliminary eeweaera 
tiow took place wa tbe 1 it February and the latest on tbe 9th and tbe testlag by the Snper 
risors was completed on tbe soth February * * * 

(3) The wwk performed by the Siperrlsma and Charge Superintendent* was do tbe 
whole satisfactory 

Tbe following persona deserre spwda] commendation for Censes work In the town of 
Yamfcthln — 


Ur E J Eieldol Chief Clerk, Charge Superintendent of No. 3 dr clo. 
Mating T b On, Akaaraa, Charge Snperlnte dent 0/ No. 1 drde. 

Matmg T Win T easury Offlcer Cbanje Superintendent of No. a drde 
Mr F J Etbs Secretary buperrlaor of No a dx le 
Ma og Po Too Re e ae Record- keeper Superrirw of Vo. 3 drde. 
Maoag P Khn, Clerk, S perrlsor of No. 1 circle 
Mating Da Thet, Clerk. 

AnantaraaL, Hospital Assistant. 

Maung Po Tbeio Clerk. 

Manng If ok, Clerk. 

Manng Po Nyn Clerk. 

Ua mPoKs, Bailiff 
Ua g Gy I, Clerk. 

Maang P knn. Clerk. 

Manng Shwe Bin, AjaiSk 
Manng Bab, Mail I pal Orersoer 


Tba district charge, and cLrcis summaries were aabmlttod by the Snperrfaora 00 the 
md and 3rd March espectirdy 


From E.J CeaaTo* Eaq U> «, VtowPri J—t, Pykensna M nlcfaallrr to tbs SnpsristswU**, Cscrwas Opt- 
Burma (ihitnifb lh» Dqnoy Cwnuncor V*Sikii»l, — No. (A-ji ditad ti 4A Apri po! 

L*t accordance with Circular N 14 of 1901 I hare tbe hocoux to submit a brief rfcport 00 
tbe operat»as*gener»!ly 

(i) Mmxt-n mi*r *i — The house-cambering was commenced on tbe 1st Norember 
1900 aid completed by the yth Norember 1900 

( J Tk* rrwey rwiWryrsf — Them were two Charge S perinteodents, eight S per 
Tlso.a,k*od 1 1 En meraiori employed for taking the Censes, and the majority were s el ected 
from the educated and respectable das* of men in the town. 
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(d) The preliminary enumeration commenced on the 20th January iqo 1 and was completed 

on the 22nd February igoi The Charge Superintendents and Supervisors personally tested 
the work daily, and the general schedules were personally examined by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner Some difficulty was at first experienced in the native quarter in obtaining the castes 
and tribes, but, as the Charge Superintendents understood the language thoroughly , they ov er- 
came this difficulty by attending to those blocks personally * 

(e) Final enumeration — The quality of work performed by the Census officers was 
good and I specially recommend Maung Po M^aing, Maung Po Tu, Maung La Pe (2) and 
Bailiff Maung Gyi, Supervisors, for giving valuable assistance 

(h) Prosecutions under the 4 c! — Nil The people at first did not wish to give thei 
names, thinking they were to be taxed, but when the reason for this operation was explained 
to them they politely and most willingly gav e eyery information 

(1) The total actual cost for numbering houses, including stationery and excluding printing 
forms, was Rs 42-10-0 — 

(k) Vital statistics —There were no outbreaks of any epidemic during the past 10 
years 

(l) Emigration and immigi ation — During the year 1,897 immigrants from the famine- 
stricken districts in Upper Burma settled here for a short time, but they returned to their homes 
in the following year 


From L M Parlett, Esq , ics Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Myingyan, to the Superintendent, 
Census Operations, Burma,— No 1218 5—6, dated the 25th March 1901 

I HAVE the honour to submit herewith a brief report on the Census operations in this 
district as called for in your Circular No 24 of 1901, dated the r8th January igot 

(a) The prnpai ation of the general register of villages or towns and of the ctrcle list 
— The general register of villages was prepared in the beneral Department of the Deputy 
Commissioner’s office, also the circle list and map 

***** 

The registers and circle lists were subjected to the closest examination by the Deputy 
Commissioner, the Akunwun, and the Township Officers 

***** 

{b) House-numbering commenced pn tho 1st October and was finally completed on the 
15th November The people rendered every assistance and the work was accomplished 
without difficulty '1 he difficulty, however, was to keep the numbers on the houses 
People earth-oiling their houses would daub out the number and children selected number- 
boards as playthings m preference to all else It was curious to find that the thugyns were 
very anxious that their own houses should bear the No 1 — the first and chief house m the 
village The people generally considered that it was a harmless freak 011 the part of an 
energetic Government to count houses in this way, when the thathameda- rolls furnished 
really all the information which could possibly serve any useful purpose 
(c) The agency employed — There were six townships dealt with 

* 1. * * * 


The charges were as follows — 

Myingyan 

Natogyi 

Taungtha (half) 

Taungtha (half) 

Pagan 

Kyaukpadaung (half) 
ICjaukpadaung (half) 

Sale 


Township Officer 
Township Officer 
Township Officer 
Inspector of Police. 
Township Officer 
Township Officer 
Sergeant of Police. 
Township Officer 


The Supervisors were generally myothugyis and the best educated tbugyis 
The Enumerators were merchants, ywaganngs, tbugyis, clerks, leading villagers, and m 
fact the best men in the villages 

***** 


(tf) The preliminary enumeration — Owing to the schedules not being received till 
the second week of January, the preliminary enumeration commenced at the end of Janu- 
ary and was finished by the 10th February 

The work was first done on blauk paper, which was checked thoroughly by the Myodks 
(Charge Superintendents) and the Subdivisional Officers of Myingyan and Pagan 

***** 

"V * 

(e) The final enumeration — The quality of the work done by all Census officers w*as 

goop, in some cases particularly so The following deserve special commendation 

Maung Me, Sudivisional Officer, Myingyan 

I 

? 
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Ckarge SaftHatndealu 
Mftnng Tin Townxhlp Officer Natcgyl- 
MitrngNojTo nahlp Officer Tanngtha. 
Muni "Ho, Township OfSctr Psran. 

Maacg kyln ILio Inapector cf Pcrftce 
M» ng Aong Ujrat, Sergeant ol PoUee 


Swferviurs 

Matrng Tmu TTrogri 0/ SonJan. 

Miong Me Gyaw Tbogyi of Thtnbyon. 

Misrog Wiong Th*£yi erf Letblt 

Manog Po HUl r, Tfa jnr! of Tananegdalng 

Mating Po An. Tliopyl 01 Gj&kpJ 

Uso g San Mjla Thigy! « Taangtha 

Macmg Maang Girl, aon erf Tbagyi of SauKlkkfin 

Maeng So Mm Tbngyi erf T 10. 

Ming San U ThtgrT oM wagjri, ~ 

U bor Pysn, TtrDgyl ot Tab*. 

Mamg Hew Thagyl of BesAejara. 

Ma»ng Po Saw Tmigyl erf krtnao. 

Macing Po fl* la Tb gel 0/ Tawa. 

Mebbj Po Tinn Tbagyi of kyatywa. 

Matag Walk, Thogyl of Tlogio, 

Manng Bo O Tbtrpl erf Ngathayaok HnRytkan. 

Ma Dg Po Goodj? Tfctgjrl of TaaagbBejm 
M eng Po Gy l, kfyetk rri erf Tnongaln. 

Manng Mrtn 1 hngyl of Taangayo, 

Manng Cbet. Thogyl erf Ota nwbe. 

Ma or Po Ta, Myttkafp of TaywiodilQg 
Ma ng Sbwe Ka. Thogyl erf TmnogbUawleywa. 

Maerng Ba, He d Clerk to tbe MyoAk of Taoogtln, abo rendered rahubk aaiiatxoce 
tboagb not actaally appelated a Croatia officer 

V) Tit frtia at 0 tf tkt district tit re and nrdt xammarus aad tit ar 
ran[cmtntt made ftr the early saimisxt n tf data ftr tkt frtndtasl t lalx— In order 
to expedite tbe despatch of prorblotul totab H rrai rranged that all Saperrbore shonkl 
meet tbelr Charge Saperln tend eat In a tollable ceatr on tb« rod March, lad prepare and 
ddhcT to bbn tWr circle ■ oramarlca and tins enable biro to compile and ao bruit hi* charge 
anmmtry 

On tbe rod March tbe Deputy Com m I wlo orr him* If checked all tbe circle nmiw r>ea 
from the town ol Mylogyan and u many drelea a* bad come In from the township*. 
***** 

All figure* wero la 00 tbe 5th March 00 which dal* tbe prorUlocal total* were tele- 
graphed to the Ce mi Commbaioaer and Soper! nteodent of Ceartt, Burma. 

***** 

(ft The total actual coat of the Croatia operation* I Ra. 106-4-0. 

(/j T i ttrrtthteu tr tlkrrmise f tkt suits tkltimtd — * * * 

It la hoped that tbe remit* on tbe whole wer e obatantially accnral 

(rf) V It l t tulles . — There ha e bee* bo deraatatmg epidemic* daring the lait 10 
year*. Tbe re gi iter of Wrth* I* not maintained I? the district. 

a * * * * 

(f) Ewrlirtt tm a d «* t>t[rtltm — Emigration and borolgraHoo In Myf gyan foBow 
the barometer It ha* long been an eita bibbed cnatoro In thb dbtrlct to migrate wbeo near 
city threaten* and to re tarn when the rain* promiae a Dt Hbood. 

* * * * 

This year tbe migration hai act been qoite *o g enera l on accorot erf the better agrlcnW 
tiral aeaaoa which thb dlrtrict ha* erperkocnd. 


¥rom 0 C.B. H*q OfioUrinf StrpartatwtdaW «4 tba NcrtWn Sh* Stwu, t !k* S*p*rtD- 

Uodwa, Caawa Operxticna, Bairna,— No. Si; P dat*d tbe *Sth Utj 90U 

1 HAV* the hooixtr to anbnrit a report on the Cewoa operation I tbe Northern Shan 
State*. * * * 

Rtftrt t Censn tftrtht s m tkt Ntrihtrm Skm States 
The Cenan* In tbe Northern Sban State* wa* a noo-«yncbrcrooe* one. Th area, dealt 
with embraced the whale of the CX»-S*hrero St* to* with th* cxcaptioa of West Mang Lfla. 
Thb State and all Tran* Salween territory were omitted from the operation*, while the 
Kachln dlrtrict* of North Harowl ware treated *a aa Eatlmated area 
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2 (a) Non-synchronous area — Enumeration began punctually on the xst December 
and was completed in the various States on the following dates — 

InTanngpeng- 3rd January 

In South Hsenwi ' 10th March 

In Hsipaw x 31st March 

In North Hsenwi 22nd April 0 

3 According to the original scheme the enumeration was to have been done by the 
local native officials and checked by Government officers The latter included all the per- 
manent staff and two specially appointed Myodks, Maung Po Mya and Maung Bwa 

" Mr Thornton, I C S (Adviser to the Hsipau Sa n cbwn), dealt with the Kodaung, Mong 
LDng, Mong Tung, and the greater part of Eastern Hsipaw , Saw Lon Samg Town Magis- 
trate, with Hsipaw town and home district, Myo6k Hkun Mong with Hsumhsai , Myodk 
Maung Po Mya with Tawngpeng and the rest of Hsipaw, Mr H J Inman, Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner, with South Hsenwi , and Myo6k Maung Bwa with North Hsenwi, where 
he received some assistance from the Civil^Officer at Kutkai and Myodk Maung Po Mya 
Lashio station was enumerated by Mr W Law, officiating Myo6k 
The Railway Census was taken by the Railway authorities 

4. For several weeks before the commencement of the actual enumeration much time 
was devoted to instructing the local officials in the work which was required of them The 
schedule form was carefully explained, and the officials were called upon to fill up a specimen 
form in respect of their own families, or to enumerate the people in a house near at hand 
In the majority of cases this was labour wasted Those who succeeded in getting some 
grasp of the work for the moment forgot what they had learnt in the short interval be- 
tween instruction and enumeration Others were too illiterate to do the work themselves 
and too stupid and indifferent to get it done for them It thus happened that the original 
scheme, by which the enumeration should have been carried out by the local officials and 
merely verified by Government Officers, had, to a great extent, to be abandoned To this 
general rule there were of course many exceptions In South Hsenwi, where the majority 
of the circles are large and prosperous, the local officials are usually of a superior type 
Here they did good work after they had once been started In Hsumhsai also, where the 
population is chiefly Danu and much Burmanized, the Myodk got real assistance from the 
local headmen But in the rest of Hsipaw State, in Tawngpeng, and in North Hsenwi a 
regular house-to-house enumeration had to be made by the Government officer, assisted 
only by clerks drawn from the Sawbwa's office Apart from the scattered character of the 
population and the difficulties'bf travel, the only obstacle met with was the ignorance of the 
native officials This, as has been explained, necessitated a departure from the original 
scheme over wide areas and added enormously to the labour of the Government officers 

5 The attitude of the people towards the Census was generally that of resigned in- 
difference They one and all regarded it as a preliminary to an enhanced revenue assess- 
ment Assurances to the contrary were received with more or less polite incredulity But 
there was nothing in the way of active opposition In some cases the officials, even when 
quite incompetent to give any real assistance, showed a commendable though misdirected 
zeal Thus one of them took a security bond from each village headman in his circle, in which 
the latter bound himself to submit to any punishment the Government m its wrath might 
inflict should there be a single name omitted from the village list There were no prosecu- 
tions under the Act 

6 The value of the figures obtained varies in the different States In Hsipaw the 
Adviser thinks the errors of omission may possibly amount to 2 or 3 per cent It is impro- 
bable that they exceed this in either Tawngpeng or South Hsenwi North Hsenwi is the 
most backward of the States, and Census-taking here was most arduous and difficult It is 
hard to say how far the returns are under the mark Probably not less than 5 and not more 
than 10 per cent, taking all the enumerated districts together 

The omissions made in the first instance, and subsequently detected, were chiefly the 
very young, the very old, pCngyis, nuns, lunatics, cripples, and the afflicted generally 
Recently born children were not mentioned by the head of the house, perhaps through bash- 
fulness , old people past work were not thought worth counting Pottgyis and nuns were 
left out because their lives are devoted to religion , lunatics and cripples because they are 
below the level of ordinary beings It is possible that the last column of the Census schedule 
will give but an inadequate conception of the numbers of the mentally or bodily infirm in 
the States Due allowance must be made for omissions of the character indicated, and also 
of course for wilful concealments of other members of a family and for whole households 
left out. But on the whole I think the results are as good as could reasonably be expected - 
So far as is known there have been no very widespread or destructive epidemics within 
recent years Vital statistics are not maintained, and any remarks under this head are merely 
the personal opinions of officers It can hardly be doubted that the infant mortality is high 
The absence of young children is noticeable in many villages, and enquiries of heads of 
families seldom fail to disclose losses by death It is believed that this is especially true of 
the pure Shan population, and it will be interesting to see if the view is borne out by the 
present Census Small-pox is endemic (rarely very virulent, rarely very mild), and it must 
be responsible for a great many deaths in the year 
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8 , During the null decade a goodly number of persona hare relumed to tHrir oatrca 
State*, who had kft them on fag to tbe d t orb inert of pr lout year*. No record If atVfl 
•ble of the ourabar of sath people and the fact can o ly be stated g»*e rally Thee baa 
Uen some m feral fan to llalpiw froea [far n* and t North and Soalt Haeawi from plaa* 
beyoodth'Sa! eeo, both from lintlih and foreig# teirltorj The aoathem morctne t of the 
Kachln tribe* continue*. Here and tb- re they hare been checked bat on the abole they 
tprcid a Mttlc f rtber each year Kach In \i Cage* are f crus d fa Sooth {Iieawf fa Tawoqpeug 
and In the M&og Lb g sub-Stat of llsrpasr They have settled on the f-inge of the Wa 
coaotrysud in W ng Lbo tad hare began to get a Tooting In KJoglfleg These Utter dj*. 
trkU are beyond the area cor red b? Ctnwi opera two* la the Northern Shan Slate* and 
ire only referred « la connection with tbo soothaard raorrmeat of tie Kachln*. It I a 
aerlout matter (or the Shan popwhlkm The n*re far *1 hied recognize It a* such, and all 
keenly resent it Dot the Shaa* hare neither the oatnbeTJ nor the Gghtlog qualities to check 

9 ThcraOwa haanrrt rrt been opetwd for tn Sc beyond Naw ghk h the Ifaumhtai 
aab-Stalc of Hripaw lU Influence oo the nopwlitfaa U Mill rather a aaettioo of the fat re 
Bet It ha already begu to be felt In If Ip w State. Natlre* of India hare settled at 
Nawngtikfa and Ifnnarr town and stray i niari Ware penetrated to acme of tb larger 1 - 
Ures along the main cart-road*. Hallway ctxwlrwctloo tn* of cowrrer attracted lotion and 
Chinese coolie* There are shown separately In tbo railway return* The Chinese [locally 
known as Malrsgthai (Burmese) Tal Nb,Tal Na (Shaa)] come from the Chfame Shan Stat s 
Wen of tbU race ri'U the Northern Shaa SLates trery year They work at ruad-ataklag, 
krrigaUofi carpentering, sawing timber black* mhbfag, fitc, and Ware at Ih* end of the dry 
weather 

The Immediate effect of cart road* Lofle* to rtdace the camber of the Tillage* through 
which they pi**. Den-aads for supplies and traniport l be iron blc of protecting (hair crops 
from male* and buttocks, &C-, ar cordially driked by tbo ease bn lag Shaa. lie take* 
time. to realiro that be can sell hi* produce st far better prices than be ever got before. It 
tho* happen* that small tillage* frequently move when a cart-road ii opened, while on a 
eatablrahcd and web trirrllea route new rulage* and small bazaar* spring ap. Instances la 
recent year* of both proce**e* could b given, 

to No tribe wa* dtscorered which has wot already been reported oa. 

1 1 The cost of the operations wa* as follow* *— 

Ra. a. r 

W Contirymck* _ -.414 

P»7 of two spadat Cewu o&m boas the tjlh 

Oetobw 900 to lb* jc*h AprQ poi _ Xjfij IJ 1 

W Tr*v*tirfan<rr«ncsa(al»T« _ ,407 4 

Pay of two hrtrrprsacra, om from iba seHwrwcabwto 
tbs phApnf (Ra. 1 ), am* trowi 0 ** Irt N#- 
twwbrr to April (Ra. 11J-5 4) _ **3 3 4 


1*. {() Kst m*tnt a <«. — The Kacfcfa district* of North lUenwri were treated as an 
estimated aiew A list of the rarioos decks and the eatimated population of each b append- 
ed. The latter was arrired at by applri g the arerage ascertained number per household 
of actually counted Tillages to the toil number of boose* fa the area. The result of comae 
can only be regarded as an approximation to th bn population Neither the e ruber ef 
households dot the factor by which those bare been m hiplied has any claim to accuracy 
The noraber of how «e* baa oeew btalaed (a) by actual count between Note tuber nd April, 
(J) from retama made by headmen writU tha umi period, and (r) from last year’s re Teas* 
lilt*. Reliance c*n be placed only 00 the first named but as the latter retnrna were connect 
ed with rerun ue aasesamest It Is obriou that they will aaly contain errors of omission It 
may therefore be claimed tt*t the population of the estimated area Is at lesst L**i stated and 
perhaps a good dew! more. 

The area imefaded Is not a compact block Itcompnse ssttlcmcnta of KacUas In rariowi 
parts of the Stale from North to South. Its extent! square miles can hardly be ghun, b t, If 
desired a map will be submitted roughly ah wing the localities emb raced 

People o f other races I tring amongst the Kacbi as are l rl dod. Kaddna U ring fa Shan 
or Palaang district* and subject to the authority of the local officials are excl ded. These 
hare been e moated hi the standard loon The estimate therefore does not deal exch 
si Tel y with Kacbi oa, no does It lodado all Kachloa. A table showing dlrtrlb tb by races 
la appawied. 

rbe STexage number of persons to a houao fa the case of the Ka chins was calculated 
from actual cooat f a small number of rilUge* onl Tha Is regrrdaWe fait It aras auarofd 
able. From tbe pohit of slew of tbe C ns* fas wdl as for other couafde rations) tbe Northern 
frontier cmrles had to be riiited firtt Tbeae had not yet been brought under revenue uses * 
moot, and no information as to tbe umber of house*, oc even of riJUgei wa* available, fly 
tho time Urta of bo uses had been obtained, b t a few week* remained before the doae of Ccuth* 
operattnra to derate to more settled district*. The oewty-odmlnkterod district* were not 
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the best places to make a detailed count of families, and time did not admit of any large 
number of households being dealt with elsewhere The experience obtained, however, was 
that Kachin families averaged five persons — two males and three females It will be interest- 
ing to see whether so great an excess of females is shown in the Census of Kachms elsewhere 
The only explanation of it here is that many men die by uolence, while the women die only 
m the ordinary course of nature In the case of races other than Kachms living m the esti- 
mated area, the average population per hou&e is based on an actual count of a large number 
of families 

The Census of the estimated area was earned out bj Mr A H Duke, Assistant Politi- 
cal Officer, North Hsenwi 

13 All officers in the Northern Shan States assisted at the Census, Until it was 
finished the Adviser and the Extra Assistant Commissioner, South Hsenwi, had hardly time 
for any other ■work The special Census officers, Myodhs Maung Po Mya and Maung Bwa, 
were indefatigable in their exertions, and often did not return to camp till long after dark 
Traxelhngm the Shan States is very laborious, and it is no light matter to be out from 
morning till night on work like Census enumeration I beg to submit the services of Mr 
H A Thornton, l CS, Adviser, Hsipaw, Mr H J Inman, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
South Hsenwi, and of Mvofiks Maung Po Mya and Maung Bwa as worthy of special com- 
mendation 
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Northern Shan States Estimated area 


No. 


Circles 


Houses 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1 

Na-ti 



200 

400 

600 

1,000 

2 

Nam Hkai 



155 

340 

455 | 

795 

3 

Pang Kapna 


• M 

140 

280 

420 1 

700 

4 

Kaijg M 3 ng 



298 

631 

909 

1,540 

5 

Kawne Kaw' 



200 

400 

600 

1,000 

6 

MSng Leng 
Ta.Sd 



90 

220 

270 

490 

7 



82 

180 

203 

383 

8 

Law Nan 

[Part of ' 


9 ' ! 

18 

, 27 

1 45 

9 

10 

Pang-Yok | 

Sfc-Nd 

[Part of 
[Part of 

1 

I 

92 

97 

222 

194 

258 

291 

1 480 

485 

11 

Man Wun 1 

'Part of ‘ 


5 o 

100 

>5 0 

250 

13 

L01 Haivm 

[Part of ’ 

[> t 

33 

66 

99 

165 

13 

Pat Ma 



150 

300 

45 ° 

75 ° 

14 

Manssak 1 

’Part of ‘ 


27 

54 

81 

>35 

15 

Mu-SS, 

Mang Hang 

Tart of " 

j , 

18 

36 

54 

90 

16 

'Part of ’ 


40 

80 

120 

200 

17 

Ho- Fao 



394 

831 

1,180 

2,0X1 

18 

Kapna 1 



232 

497 

680 

M 77 

19 

Mong Ko 

Po Wapg, 



358 

823 

1,011 

810 

1.834 

20 



271 

600 

1,410 

21 

22 

MSng-ya 
Mdng 01 

[Part of j 

202 

1,013 

406 

21214 

596 

3, '55 

1,002 

5 > 3 <i 9 

*3 

M6ng Paw 



286 

591 

855 

1,446 

24 

MSng Htam 



538 

1,387 

1,401 

2,788 

25 

Mflngf Wun 



758 

L 7 I 3 

2,089 

3,802 

26 

Ho-Pjet 



191 

414 i 

545 

959 

27 

Ti-Ma 



430 

864 

1,039 

1,903 

28 

Sao-Pum 


- 

164 

356 

488 

844 

29 

Pang-Kai ^ 



145 1 

407 

508 

915 

30 

Pang Hok 



213 

426 

§37 

1,063 

3 t 

Ho-Maw j 

[Part of ' 

I 

So 

IOO 

150 

250 

3 ^ 

Hpak-Yai 

[Part of ’ 

1 

180 | 

360 

54 o 

900 

33 

L01 Kang, 



50 | 

100, 

150 

250 

34 

Konghsa. 



75 

i 5 o 

225 

375 

35 

Nga-Kyem 



H 9 

239 - 

335 

, 574 

36 

37 ; 

Ta-hkai 

[Part of 

] 

70 

170 

210 

380 

,Pwg Kut 

[Part of ' 

j 

4 W 

830 

’ 1,099 

1,929 

38 

. Hsai-Hkap 



, *78 

349 , 

* 426 

, 775 

39 

Hao Kang 



81 

156 

229 

3?5 

40 

Hsam Pu 



34 

7 i 

95 

166 

41 

Hpa-Sawm 




195 

259 

454 

42 

Nacp Nak 



77 

163 

199 

362 

43 

itamsS 

OPart of ] , 

60 

120 

180 

300 

44 

Lpl Lai 

90 

220 

270 

490 

45 , 

Loi,I?e 

Man-Aw 



ISO 

300 

450 

75 o 

46 


5 

40 

80 

120 

200 

47 

Ing-M6ng 



80 

l6o 

240 

400 

48 

Nam Paklong 


5 ° 

IOO 

150 

250 

49 

W a trap um 

[Part of J 

7 i 

140 

, 218 

1 35 s 

59 

^Nmg Lorn 

[Part of J , 

hi 

246 

332 

548 


1 


Total | 

84)62 

19,269 

( 25,858' 

45,127 
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Arraoix B 


Dutrii tit m iy Rtut 


No 

| 

R» 


Hone*. 


P ruuTtoa. 







Mala 

Females j 

| Total. 


Kuchin 

PaUcrogi 

Stun* 

Otmm 

r 

“ r 

5.7M 

MJ) 

716 

50 

»'4©4 

J-r5t 

17 I'd 
W48 
W3 

173* 

'43 

| iJjio 
i 7>tei 

j /70 

V*) 


jLwnr 


Tout _ 

fflfil 


*t»S8 

<5.' *7 


From A H HtU>tULtirt> Ewp, 6xt- SrpcrietsudsfU aod Pefitleal OSktr Soadwrn Shin Stain to 

th* Bwporforewdctit, Orw*a Operation*, But**,— No. 5IOSC-— > dated A* I5(k ApiV 1901 

I HAVE the hoaoar to forward copy o f tin report 0/ the Extra Aialitant Commimlooer 
U relit dh-bicm, together w iLh hi* charge and arde sammark* b original, and copy erf bis 
tetter No 457 iC, dated the 8th Instant 

• * * » * 

MCE. Brown* ha* takea Immense tr cable to obtain a reliable Census, and from 
what I u« b toy toora tn hi* dhhbo in Note caber and December tpoo I can confidently 
accept hi* figures a* the c rare it to ab*olote accnraey a* arc to be obtained. Ha U to be 
commended (or the rewdt of his personal care a**i stance and inperrlaioc, without which 
tbe figures would base been of norahre. 

The Chief* and clerk* tpeclalty meatloaed by him b Part II erf ht* report are alto 
worthy erf commendation. 

* * * * * 

CritSOS Of THE Mvelat Statej ako Loilokq. 

/ — Pref* attry rod 

On tbe 17th Aagurt the fifteen chief* b Hu* charge were informed orf th* order* of 
Got eminent regard! g the oon-ijnchrooou* Cenatu erf tbe>r Slates and were gfren /oil h>- 
atrwctlooa aa to what they were to do to get a corre c t enameratkai of their people. Be 
tween that data and the irt of De c ember ail tbe State* were risked by me and the clerk* 
were Instructed what to do and how to fill up the ataadard ached ale. House-n inhering 
aru done satisfactorily b moat of tbe States and many persons took polos to palm their 
n mberaand decorate their boards. 

In Ld-al rat tlo-platea were sopplkd to all tbe hoaaaa. Id LoilAog State the n amber 
fag o£ bonnes wa» Teiy backward and b a few Tillages b Nimhkal State the unabers were 
all wrong, duo to the fimlBei bebg enumerated before tho lumbers were put op. Wien 
tbe number boards were sent oot from the Oder* court tbe people, Wins Ignorant 
Tungthas scare stable to decipher them and pot p the boards whki took their fancy 
Step* Were taken to put them right as soon at the confusion of cambers was detected. It 
Dorf a few cases umbers were pat where they codd not be seen and others were carefullj 
towed away mikle boaaea to prerent tbeir being damaged by rain oc by children. 

The Enumerator* were defies attached to the Chiefs offices a*d clerks temporarily 
engaged for the purpose They were men who belonged to the State* and were asaWted in 
their work by tbe Tillage and circle headmen. R opeea 400 wa* aanctkmed towards tie ex 
perse* of tbe extra estaUabment entertained b each State, erf which a aam of Ra. 40 remam 
od unexpended. 

11 —Tka Canos itstlf 

() Enamerator* atarted work on or shortly alter th 1st of December Tbe rolls fa 
the first Instance were prepared 00 Shan paper and were produced for my Inspection when 
I Tinted each State- Villages here and there whkh showed a preponderance of males or 
a paucity of children were rialted and cheeked. Iknrn were also Waited »nd people caOed 
rp iodwerimiaitely and examined aa to tho ntrle* shown against thorn. 

(*) There was n final enumeration o the night of tho 1 at March. After tho 
schedules written os Shan paper had bees scrntMted and passed they were re-written on 
tho printed form* and do do up into books, riDage by Tillage and despatciwd to my office 
with sn abstract similar to tire dreia summary All tho schedules orf the fourteen "liydat 
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State-. reached nn office In the 1st March, but the last of the Lolling schedules did not 
reach m\ office till the 23rd March, due to the failure of some of the clerks to properly 
enumerate the Karens and Taungthus 111 out-of-the way parts of the State The Myoza, when 
he di'-cnc red hou inaccurate some of the rolls were, ordered a fresh enumeration and did 
not get the re \ iced roll- till the 27th 1 'cbruary The State (LoiIJng) is an extensive one 
of 1,000 square mile-- the countri is acrv hilly and difficult to get over, and the Karens in 
the southern parts are no more advanced then the Karens of Karennt who ha\e been ex- 
cluded from Census operations 

In the Loi-ai State the first enumeration appeared faulty A second was made at my 
request and testified in an increist from 5,388 to 5,553 In the Namhkat State there was 
a tendency to omit infants and children of tender age The clerks were sent round a 
second time and 011 their return were able to show an increase from 6,576 to 6,779 

The Chiefs were expected tosupcrusc the work in their rcspectwe States, but as some 
were old and decrepit and unable to read or write, and one (the Maw A r tpoLgutihmu) was 
incapacitated through illnesc \<_ry little could he expected from them beyond using their 
,nflucucc in seeing that a proper Census was made 

Of the 0‘litr Chief-. 1 think the A % itgtnthmit of Pwclila, A T M , and the Myoza. of 
Hsamonghkam, ATM , displayed the greatest energi and did all thee could to get a correct 
enumeration of tin ir States Among the clerks 1 should especially commend the services 
of Maung Po Tmk, Mating Po T hit, and Mating Tht of the Pangtara State, Miung Po Mya 
of tin Mavnlng Stat<\ M mug Scin of Loimaw State, and Mating Ba of the Pangmi State 
and Mating lo, Maung lilting, and Maung Lai of the Loildng State and Amnt U YanShin 
of the same State 

Hkan Yon, the lhamunghkam Me ora’s brother-in-law and right-hand man, took an 
» intelligent interest in tin Census work of the H«am6nghkam Statcand assisted also in com- 
pleting tiic eeerk of the Kyawkku State 

(r) The enumerators’ and Supmisors’ abstracts were prepared in the Chiefs’ oflicesand 
stamped with their Court seals All the abstracts and \1ll1gc Census books were checked 
by me as far as possible, and signed 

(if) The Census of the whole charge was taken non*sy nclironously and was completed 
on the 27th february 

(<■) No part of the charge was excluded from Census operations 

(/) There were no prosecutions under the Census Acl and, as the work was done by 
local agencies under the direct supers istou of the Chiefs, there was no friction and no un- 
pleasantness display nl by any of the races inhabiting the States of the Myclat It might 
rmc been otherwise had Burmese clerks been imported for the purpose 

(g) Rupees 400 was sanctioned for extra establishment for taking the Census, of w'hich 
Rs 3G0 was actually paid 

At the Census-taking of 1891 the Maw State was under the Deputy’ Commissioner of 
Keauksc. and was contused sy nchronoush with the rest of the district The other States 
were excluded from the regular Census operations, but were, during the dry weather of 1891, 
subjected to a rough enumeration conducted be the local officers and natiee officials Since 
then each State lias been twice enumerated for the quinquennial tribute arrangement , 
making in all, with the present Census, four enumerations during the past ten years The 
people has c thus rome to understand what a Census is and the local officers and native 
officials ha\< less difficulty in g< tting correct statistics A comparable statement is attach- 
ed! showing the \nriations in population, from winch it will be seen that at the Census of 
1891 the estimated population wasonly 58,375, in 1892-1893 it was estimated at 104, 991, 
in 1896 1897 (when rolls were prepared of each household) it rose to 105,563, and at the 
present Census to 119,415, which, taking everything into consideration, is as accurate a 
non synchronous Census of the Myclat and Loimng Mates as it is possible to make it 
***** 

(1) Light thousand fi\c hundred Census schedule forms in Burmese and 5 in English 
and 1,500 outer coicrs were received from the Press, out of which 8,400 Burmese schedules 
two English schedules, and 1,400 outer covers were used in the States 

The enumeration books were checked by*mc w'lth the circle lists and done up into 
bundles in accordance with the Census Superintendent’s letter No 214-2CO, dated the 
20th February Regarding the compilation of the Census schedules, I should like to make 
the following remarks — 

(e) The rule requiring a blank line to be left between each household has not been 
rigidly observed by all the Enumerators 

(b) The block numbers have not been entered, as ullages were not divided into blocks 

(e) The ages of Karens, Palaungs, Taungthus, &c , are entered approximately only 
as these people keep no horoscopes and keep no account of the years }> 

t Not printed. 
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la soosc awi especriHr in Inning Wants ander one year haw been ikn o n oce 
yw rf are Instead of a Infanta.** 

(*") aepla of the Karetrt are shown la column 8 a Karen ni Zayclo, Karen Wa 
kalasb Giungto and 1 aiming 

Tb* other tea, D^nct 1 ■ £tba Taungyo, and Shin ire not divided Into septs- 
[t\ Of the Languages show* la, column 13, Taangyo, lot hi, and Danu may be too 
sldored aa dUltcta of Burmese 

Talaong U a dialect of Shin as well aa Dauaw 


From A. II llrtoasaum, Esq-, C.U, S^xrwtWKissI »*d PcJUJcjU Oflfcrr Soothers Shea Staley to 
•As SaperlaMe4»W C*s*as Opwaskws, Bsnas,— Na 1 dsied ih* tiytit May 1901. 

Ik continuation of ay letter Na 1 1S6-4C.— 1 dated the 17th lastiat, I tare tbo honour 
to foorard you copy oi letter No. 4IJ 44X1 —1900-01 dated the *yth Way 1901 together 
with a copy of report and the dirUkmaJ charge and the charge summaries la original from 
the Extra Assistant Co« mis slower la charge of the Ccstral dMaios The schtduir* sr« 
being seat separately 

a From a persona! *UJt to almost every Sute la the dhrW a wbDe the Ceaana was 
going on I com Her that tbe Census a* a wbok may be regards d aa comet, and that, owing 
to the exceptktoa] tremble tafcea by Ur Kkraaadcr la which I was also able to render 
some auUtams aa 1 happened to be Inspecting there at the critical time tb* cols ana of 
"Occuoalloi and Subsidiary ocewp* lion ar* more reliable than In any of the other 
dir felons. 

3 The booses aod population b this division are considerably la excess of those In 
any of the others The expeoditare b lar below that ol the othsr dhialoas, and, with tbs 
exception of tbe Uyrfat, tbe figures fee H Occupation, both permanent and tubaldiary arc 
by far tbe moat reliable. 

Tbo extra tine and trouhlo gfren to ft and tbe better system of working b to a great 
cnears re respoosfbk lor these better remits. 

The work w aa a beary ose In eiery drrlstoa bat the hear lest probably (a this. 

Mr D W Kkrcaoder is t bs coagratnlated 00 having done k ao efficient// 


From D U Kmmpis, Esq , Eatm A wllao s Coma wtwa, ki tfasrr* CirtraJ DbhtowTaasggyi to 
Iks S«9 *t r rbmAcr* aJkd Political OSctr SoWkcrs Shan Sutaa,— No. 4JS-44M.— 900-01 daMd tk» 
»7tii May 1901 

l tiAVt iba honour to sabmK my report 00 the Censes of tbo CsotrmI dlvls&o Sootbesa 
Shan States, wfth the divisional charge and the charge summaries for tbe U Slates- 
• * * * * 

C iks us or Ttrt CixntAL Dmsiox, Southmk Sham Stat**, 1901 
/ —P f* tttry r#ri 

Doting the rains the t welve Chiefs la the charge were Woraed ol tbe orders of the 
Gorermment regard! g tbe coo-s) cchroacns Ceosoa of their States, awd were give* foil 
written fastroetsona 0 the subject 

Instruct loos were Its oed that between tbe dates of tbe 1st December 1900 and tba 13th 
Fsbroary toot the Census bad to be started a d finished on t !han paper Duriag the 
months of \egust, September October a»d Nov raber 1900, I personally risked sB but 
tbe two States of SaKoi and M&og Pai and f rtber Instructed them bow to fill hi the standard 
schedale which had been ordered to be oaed for the noo-synchroooo* Census. They were 
aho laatrncted bow to arrange tbe rills r*s into blocks, drcle by drcl 

Tbe ffldal of MOng PaUad Sa Hoi State* during September came In with thebbodgeta 
and ti* tandard schedule sraa explained to them and printed hi strnctkma given. 

(a) Tbe £n m craters were all local men and were tbe clerks of the Chiefs and were 
assisted by Tillage and circle headmen, 

A ntn of Ra. 800 waa sanctioned foe tbe entertainment of extra establish meat, of which 
Rs. SO-o-6 was all that was expended for tba entertainment of owe clerk to generally insist 
tba Chiefs and to aid m ta tnpervWlng tbe Censes re turns. 

II — Tkt Ceurtc itulf 

Though ioatroctlooa were riren to tart boose nsmersikrs on tbe 1st Dsc em ber 1900, 
tbe only States that actsaDy started cm tbe day were Lai Hka and hlOog KBog, where 1 
personally wta at tbe tim on tbe nth December 1900. I arrlred at Lawk Sasrk town and 
ioond tbe C ms*s ou Shan paper written p f<* the town. It was ao cars less! 7 doce that 1 
stopped and personally took the Ec timer* toes rtnjad and had the town written p by them In 
my presence O tbo s^th December I risked Ya ng Hwa town aod found the Ceosas tx 
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the town completed A feu mistakes m the column of workers were pointed out and 40 
Enumerator*, and jo Supervisors were each set to start the work in the outside villages I 
then proceeded to Samhha town and found the Census had been completed, except for two 
circles. Thev had made the same mistakes as Yawng 1 1 we, which \ ere duly corrected 
1 hen proceeded to Sa K01 ami found Census bad not been started tpth January 1901 ) As 
the State was a small one I decided to personal!) write it up with my clerk and the State 
Enumerator, 150 houses This was done in two da)s bv us and the State Enumerator left 
to Finish the remaining houses On the 1 ith Jantiarv 1901 1 armed at Mong Pai and found 
nothing done, or an) arrangunent made total c the Census The Saub ca was instructed to 
b-ingup ten men who could read and write, and I stopped three da\s and, with the assistance 
of nn clrrk and Yctcrinnrv Assistant, wrote up six Milages with the men produced by the 
and arranged that dies should at once start work on Shan paper and finish it up all 
before the 13th Fehruarv loot I then left and crossed o\er to Hsa HtOng State and found 
tint the Tabct cirrle lnd been written up and on checking found man) houses and people 
left out , therefore 1 took aw a) the enumeration papers and started it afresh b) personally 
taktng each cntimr rater and making him write up a village in m\ presence From here l 
proceeded on to W'timnand found that nonttempt had been made to start the Census owing 
to the annual ff^lnal going on 

The administrator was instructed to bring up an Enumerator for each circle, and I per- 
sonal with mi clrrk went out and had a \ illage written up b\ each Enumerator From here 
I went on to Nnwnp-wiwn and found the Census completed, except for one circle I per- 
sonalis went round and 1 becked two circles and found the subsuliar) work column was not 
underload and wrote it tip and sr>nt out t ach Enumerator to correct his charge From 
Nnwng w.awn I went to \antlikik and found the Census Finished and the abstract for pre- 
limnnrv figures reads O11 Out king the same 1 found a few mistakes which were rectified 
Thrn s.cnt on to I loping an'! found thc'Ccnsus had been finished On checking the same from 
botist to house found over 300 |>r aplc in one cirtle had been left out owing to tbe lanness 
of the clerk who would 11 it write up the names of each pi rson given b) the housc-ossner 
{30th lanuar) loot) On loa] mg through the other circle lists further mistakes ss etc made 
1 therefo-o look anas all the papes and asked the administritor for nine Enumerators and 
pul on one man to c.arh ctrcl< and personal!) ssith nn clerk spent three da\s with the Enu- 
mrrttcrs, writing up oath house in tsers village, and then left with instructions to finish 
thrir work in ten dass ] then went in to hndquartc-s for a few days and returned to 
Hoping and dunked the circles that had In cn finished and found them well and correctly 
written up I then proceeded on to Eai Ilka State and cheeked the Census all the was to the 
tov.n and found esers hous's proper!) written up, but tlies bad gone wrong in the subsidiar) 
work columns, so it was arranged tint the Enumerators were to go out again and correct 
them 

I then proceeded to Mong Kong State and checked three circles on the way and found 
the schedule properh entered up and the abstract given in \t Mong Kung all abstracts 
were received .and the charge abstract sent in to the Superintendent of the Southern Shan 
States for incorporation 

(6) There was no final enumeration or check on the 1st March 1901 

(c) The Enumerators and Supervisors’ abstracts were prepared in the office of each 
Chief and were checked b) mvsclf and in) two clerks La.ii Supervisor’s abstract is 
stamped b) me and aho stamped with m) oflicc seal and attached to the circle Enumerators’ 
hooks 

[(f) The Census of the whole divisional charge was taken non-s) nchronousl) and com- 
pleted on Shan paper on the 13th Echruar) 1901 Thccop)ing from the Shan paper on to 
printed schedules was completed for eleven States by the 10th April 1901 The schedule 
from tht State of Yawng Hvvc was finished on the 15th April and received by me on the 
21st April The dch) is due to the durbar and the Census schedules intended for this State 
being sent to KengtOng 

{<') No part of the divisional charge was excluded from the non synchronous Census 

[/) No p-osccution was made The administrator of Hoping dismissed one of the 
clerks for careless work 

{%) The 12 States in 1900 showed an estimated population of 281,116 souls 

The divisional and 12 charge summaries attached give the details of the population, 
State by State and circle b) circle, also the grand total for the twelve States in the charge 

(A) Originally 12,000 schedules in Shan and 12,000 in Burmese with 2,000 covers of 
both kinds were received Shan schedules were only required for one State, tc, Mong 
Kung , consequence being a further suppl) of 6,ooo Burmese schedules had to be indented 
for, the last 2,000 for Yawng Hvvc being sent to KengtOng I did not receive them till the 
22nd March 1901 

The enumeration books were checked by me with the assistance of my two clerks and 
were all done up into bundles and circle summaries attached thereto 
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Tbe State 0/ JIAog Pal ha* ncref b*en enumerated and tb<* estimated population ii 3,547 
[q ficrtl of th* Cep ui. 


Ewlanrawut by A IUIob mud, E*q CJ.*, S ip tdi *i«W a*d Oflkrr Smclwru Sh*» 

SiMtt,— N*. llMc-tC.— I t4 t^on,d«rd Ik* i/lh May o*t. 

COPY of tbe foflowlog forwarded to the Superintendent, Ccarn Opera'-laa*, Dnrm*, with 
Ike regret at tbe delay fcn aabmlnron of the complete acbedale*, which" wa* caused by tbe 
d«rb*r beld I Tau gey* oa tbe 17th March lift- 

The Ccara o f boe*e* and population I consider from 1 pennul riiitailoo ud anq fry 
throughout tbe Eutem dicbioc, to be trot worthy The detail* u to ere usd occupation 
may be cwuld red u »[>prox mate onlr from If oorance on the part of tbe Chief* and tbdr 
Enaroeratoc* tad of th* people them*eirr* 

That klr Gordon de*errea great credit for baring been *o itsccewfal In obtaining *0 cor- 
rect a Centu* I can tertlfy from peraoaai laperriiioo in each State b hi* charge. 


From D M. Go * do 5 (U<p, E*tra AwktaW Cor— 4 »Uorw U dm Ea*wn dMdan, So^bam 5 V** 
Seal**, to tbaS*p«i-i»w*d*»t and PoUfcalO Bear So*tb*re Ska* Stale*,— rto. a*c, lud th* 10U May 

100 1 . 

I HAVE the honour to ■bmft tbe Ccnro* return* for tbe Eutem dirlaloo, Sootbero Shan 
State*. 

With tbe return* 0/ each circle circle rim marie* are tubmitied 

Tbe charge inonana, together with a diri*kmal summary tabulating tb* total Ego e* 
of tbe vartoni charge* In tbe dWaio a d a memoranda tn, u called (or In yoe Circular 
memorandum No 350-4 C. — 1 of 1900, dated tbe ind F bntary 1901 are ubmlUed. 

Maauruduw by D W. Gotno Rat)-. Katra AwMt—t Cana l a ki r cm tb* C— *a* in tb* East are < P rW o *. 
&Mkn Sfcaa Staaaa. 


The Eastern dlrUJoe Southern Shan State* comprise* tbe u Shan State* marginally 

I . noted each trader separate ndf g 

CUtt Tbe an* of U» drrfeioe 5 
MWIU*. computed at roughly 12,000 square 
UflUf 51 j* mile* about u largo ai th kingdom 

of Holland. 


Mflac S*. 
Alflcw Pun. 
Ktnfbkam. 
klScf N »»{. 


2. For Cense* operation* th# division was divided into 13 charge* th* main State of 
Mtag Nai and it* anb-Stato of kftogtawwg being worked a* 
°* ld **” CT separate charge*, the dril atadon of B amp A (tbe head- 
p * 7 * 3 quarter* of the dlrtiioo) and the Surrey Party at work 

beiagconahlered alao u aeparat charge*, 

Th odenrignod wu general Charge S perinteockmt, a*«i ted by Are Shaa Lula, 00# 
Tanagth (H terete in Shan and Burmese) and oe Gurkha. 

The actual Ceram*, which wu noa-*ynchro*oo» throughout, au carried 00 1 entfcelr by 
local agency that i*, by th Chi f f the mum State*, excepting the enameretloc of th* 
natire* of LndLa in th P bBc Work* Department employmetit, in which work the Gurkha 
wu in ployed tbe mm meratkw of the military police at BampA which Captain A. H. \V Lee 
Aufatant Cocnmaadaut kindly eond ctod ana the ennmetatioo of tbe Surrey camp*, whk 
tbe clerk to th S ur rey Party compfled. 
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3 The actual numbering of the houses and preliminary enumeration, in lead pencil 

p . , on Shan paper, began in December and was completed 

re iminir} \uir , n (-he more backward charges about the middle of February, 

the proMsional totals being received on the 1 8th of February 

Every charge w as visited by the undersigned and general personal supervision and check 
of the work exercised up till the 27th February, the date fixed for the cessation of enumer- 
ation, 

4 Twenty-eight per cent of the enumeration by the Chiefs was checked by the six 

, , c , , local men employ ed (referred to in paragraph 2 above) in 

, addition to the personal check by undersigned 

After the actual enumeration was at an end, the interest flagged when the labour of 
copying on to the standard schedules began The labour, entailing entries against over 
200,000 souls, was immense In two charges (M 3 ng Hsu and MongS 5 ng) the schedules had 
to be written up in lead pencil, the local officials being backward at the use of the pen A 
durbar was held by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in March at Taunggyi and during 
the absence of the Chiefs from their States till about the middle of April the underhngs rested, 
the result being that the final schedules were only completed on the 8th May 

5 On the whole the Census figures in population are fairly trustworthy, considering the 

, . vast area of the division, the agency employed, and the 

Value of returns paucity of rchable check 

<• Practically it was only after the receipt of the provisional totals that leisure was found 
for detailed criticism of the entries in the village lists What corrections could be made were 
then ordered, but most of the work is according to the lights of the local enumerators 

The particulars under the “ occupation " columns are the weakest items in the schedules, 
the aaerage local comprehension of what was wanted having been very vague 

The “ birthplace” column raised considerable difficulties and in the schedules the entries 
“ Shan country ” or otherw ise only are shown 

The ages naturally amongst such primitive people are somewhat approximate, and it is 
feared that column 16 has been used sparingly 

6 There was no opposition on the part of the people to the taking of the Census 
The various indigenous races comprising the population are described m the Upper 
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From Captain G Drage, Assistant Political Officer, KengtQng. to the Superintendent and Political Officer, 
Southern Shan States, — No 71, dated Camp, the 30th April 1901 

I HAVE the honour to submit my report on the Census of the Kengtflng State, together 
■with the charge summary 

The schedule books, together with the circle summaries attached to the respective 
circles, were despatched from Kerjgtung on the 20th April by the Head Clerk Before 
my departure on the gth March from the civil post at KengtQng, I had personally checked 
all the Shan paper Census schedules on which the Census was first entered 

I checked all the village abstracts which were entered on the last page of the Shan paper 
schedules of each village 

These village abstracts I myself entered in the office copies of the circle summaries 
and circle totals in the charge summary now attached 

On the 6th March I wired the Census provisional totals as follows “ Houses 37, 171, total 
“persons 190,169, males 96,461, females 93,708, monasteries being reckoned as two 
“ houses ” 

***** 

From after the 25th March, when the Fnumerators began to come m with their Shan 
paper schedules, the Burman Supervisor, assisted by nine Shan clerks and 57 Enumerators, 
was busy, occupied in copying from the Shan paper schedules on to the printed schedules 
as well as writing out the village names on the printed circle summaries and entering the 
\dlage and circle figures from my manuscript lists taken as described above from the Shan 
paper schedules 

* * * * * 

Census in the Kengtung State 
I — Preparatory work 

***** 

In October the Sawbwa ’1 revenue-collecting officials went out from KengtQng, and 
w'ere ordered fc/ the Samiwa, after being instructed by me, to give house numbers to 
every house in the villages, village numbers and circle numbers By the middle of January 
these officials returned stating they had done as directed and they gave a total of 35,490 
houses m the State as the result of their revenue and enumeration visit. 
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In October 1 got tbe S* whet to have number* sJon 11 r to tbe abuse <B«lributed (■ the 
to tv, home circle and kt-Aais or n Igbbooring rirdrs and l spent tbe wbnl rf Novera 
ber ebecMng thrv no mb or and en rnrratl g the bra and monasteries I m arcoro- 
pt>W by four o! th 5 tikes x Shan clerk* to Irani from nw bow lb* cnnmeratinu abould 
be carded oat, tod I enamerat d 6 746 bowse* with 34 516 peon! Inclodlng the inmate* cl 
Bxwaatrrk^ I also made a how to-ho**e revenue anney of tbe wl<tle of th KCngtOng 
town and borne circle 


From tbe 1st January ooe of tke Sir* hr* x rami ter* with *fs Shan clerks a d from tb* 
tit Febcnary in addition to them a Daman Supervisor assisted by three Shaa clerk*, m 
eogijed fn preparing prel mlnary clrcie Csl* aid filling trp at many beading* at possible on 
the prilled schedules when they were received 

II. — Tit (turn it ttf/ 

Prerkm* to the Foomeratrn starling cut cop let of lists of rlffages » 1 th fhe number 
of boose* ki them whkh each F. camera tor was to enumerate ware gheo to each EnBrneo- 
tor careful provision an made to enture that a nan who had a daUnt circle or difficult 
hill vfllape* was corapeout d by kavi g fewer village* riven him «o that h ml bt complete 
wlthla tie nmf tln»e a* Enaowratod with a*y Shan village*- On the ajth February iyjt 
57 of the VawJirw'r Shan d rkt were *ent out to nomlnOy heh» the cwde bendroen bat 
martially to do the enimeratloa tbemsekea iwbt d by the circle beadmeS In ca*o the 
Enumerator hootd be pressed for time 

An average of too bo*»e* to be cn merated fa each week wai 1 Hotted to tbe Enanier 
atec* who were directed to be back by the 15th March. 

R tbe jth March all bat one Cn meeator «aa present. I rode and met Mm with bb 
a-bednk-s on the 5th, returning to k^agtOng in lime to wire tbe pnrvbloaal totals oa the 
6th. 

The mao had been delayed by trying to Gndsomn hill Tillages, the in mate* of which had 
dispensed 00 amount ri small-pox. 

* * * * * 


(j) Rupees 600 wa» asnctlooed for extra estabGshment for help with tb* Ceuta* clerical 
work and the whole of tbi amount was spent 

( 4 ) Tbe inhabitants of the two military post* *t klngtoog sere enumerated od the 
ret m submitted by the Officer Command ng J\lngtOng separately from the State of 
kftogtfing 


F» W G \Y ousts*. £» AwwUW PofskW OSc» ksrvtwL to lbs Sajwrintswlsrt «1 Political 
Oflkvr SovtWs Stun X*. Odj-Sjil dated th* jrd April aflol. 

1 1UVI the booour to *abmh here w ah the Ccnuts figwren for karennl with the follow 
Inr remark* on tbo manner tbe figure* ha e been obtained by ma and as to their refia 
bllity — 

t On iee« Ipt of jonr letl r No. 161 4C. — 1 dated tbe 04th January 1000. steps were 
taken by me to commence making preliminary en* mention of tbe State* in Eastern aad 
\\ est ro Kara pul through their Chkt*, and the Chiefs were first add eased by me on the 
1 abject and then as opportunity offered, I peraooatly « plained to th tn that Government 
every ten year* con ted the population f tbe whole of Bnrma, In order to allay i**p*cton_ 
Tbe Cbtel* ihowed some Interest and readily offered to render me e\ cry assistance In their 
poser 

The Cbltla in kart no 1 ar fflUerate aad licir dt ks and coartiera aa a rule are poorly 
educated, and It bebo ed m to do th best I coaid nder the dreumstsweea. 

*. All tbe Chiefs, I am glad to aav displayed conaldcrable energy In maH g a* com- 
plet list sa oosaTjl of tbe umber of bouse* mi Inhabitant* 1 tbdr charges aad they 
have U hire li bed me with ry Ice and noat lists of the comber of villages, boasts, with 
the pcpniatlo give aa mate female boys, and girt*. 

In Karen ni proper 1 felt assured of obtal I ga pr tty reliable 1 e tui a and my personal 
attrot loo was therefore give to the Hrb-Padan gTrneta. I am gkd to be sble to note that, 
thank* to the energy y d 1 ter cat displayed by tbe Chief of Kyebogyl who personally con- 
ducted me throogh the Brh country while hta chargn and assisted me b etjumerathtr vll 
algea lam bio tn nay that, my c^tnlon, tbe return of figures howxng tbe B h popnlatl 
b very fairly r prene ted- I periooaDy counted d e urn e ra ted 146 Brh bouses 1 some 
ln«t*J)cer' the Chief's fi t bosrod one or two hoove* too ms y and Is some too little bet 
th population wnv fairly correct)? recorded. Personal enomrrathm was always tedkws 
task, as there wns always half n hour or more lost b discussing with th* headmen *s to 
whether he wookl ten brrw many peopl w re I tbe viJlige cc not. 1 the Krebogyl Stst* 
proper I personally con ted nd en aerated tj* Red Karen booses and 130 klanfl hcm*e*. 
The Chief and his clerk always accompanied me and when nocestacy their list fti corrected. 
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I found the popuhtion in the Bre //infer land n pure!) agricultural people, just growing suf- 
ficient pidd\ and vegetables and chillies for their own consumption with of course the small 
crop oi millet seed for their liquor, tnd they were all very poor 

In the BiwIiKb Slate I ins accompanied by the Myozn's clerk and ( ne or two petty 
officials and personally inspected their work 1 visited and counted 416 houses in 12 Ymbaw 
villages besides 16 Bre, 46 Padaung and 30 Shan houses within the State I also received 
some assistance from the Rev Dr Bunker, of the American Baptist Mission at Daw-che-i, 
in testing the density of Padaung houses near the Mission, so that on the whole the figures 
for Baw lake arc fairh reliable 

With regard to the Kantarawadi Slate the Chief, Saw law 1, took considerable pains 
in furnishing me with the figures for the State I had personally’ taught his clerks what 
thev should do, and the clerks and the officials appear to me to have done the 1 r duty very 
well, judging from the personal check exercised by me on their figures 

The small States of Naungpale and NammfckAn have also supplied me with reliable 
figures to work upon Two days ago the Rev Dr Johnson, of the American Baptist 
Mission, came to see me in Loiknw and wc roughly went into the figures and the 
Rev Missionary’ agreed with me that the Chiefs undoubtedly had a very' good idea of 
what was in their States and he considered my figures as a very fair representation of the 
population in Karenni 

I am of opinion that the Census figures now submitted are as accurate as can be esti- 
mated under the circumstances, and that they represent very fairly the population of Karen- 
ni 1 am assured 

Prom all that 1 could gather during my tour there is very little doubt that the Red Karen 
population lias dwindled away of late vears and that immigration is the principal cause 
During last year there appear to have been a number of deaths from fever and small pox, 
and I always found a superabundance of females This may also be said of the Padaungs 
and in some villages in the Bre country 

lhe difference between the figures submitted by wire is due partly to a clerical error 
and partly to the omission in the list of the Kantarawadi State of a whole circle 



Number 

1 




Name of Stare 

of 

houses 

Men | 

! 

1 

Women 

Boys. 

Girls 

Kantarawadi 

7.797 

1 

8,204 

7.397 

5,4i8 

5,314 

Baulaki 

1,819 

2,071 

1,963 

954 

713 

kvebogvt 

3,761 1 

2,612 

3,266 

2,075 

1,914 

Nammtkftn 

763 ; 

696 

923 

488 

5” 

499 

Naungpalfr 

432 1 

431 

I7O 

170 

Total 

>3.572 i 

14,014 

14,037 

9>*34 

8,610 


Kanlat ateadt Slate 


Name 

of 

State 

Number 

of 

houses 

Men 

Women 

. 

Boys 

Girls 

Race 

Religion 

Occupation 

f 

II 

33 

to 

11 

1 

Chinese 

Buddhist 

Traders 


’5° 

217 

176 

136 

124 

White Karen 

do 

Cultivators 


3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

T alaing 

do 

Traders 


108 

161 

143 

81 

68 

Intha 

do 

do 


3 1 

3 

3 



Danu 

do 

Carpenters 


16 

24 

18 

7 

14 

Siamese 

do 

Coolies 


314 

383 

425 

zo6 

21! 

Tnungthu 

do 

Traders 

1 

[,862 

2,315 

2,314 

1.235 

I,t62 

Shan 

do 

do 

0 

87 

146 

122 

72 

50 

Burmese 

do 

do 

c 

rt 

2 , 

2 



1 

European 

Christian 

Officers 1 

X 

C ; 

II 

5 



Punjabi 

Hindu 

Milkmen 



III 

22 

16 

13 

Gurkhas 

do 

Military Police 


2 

4 

1 



Natives of India 

Mussulman 

Government 


6 

6 




| 


servants 




8 

5 

5 

Padaung 

Nat 

Cultivators 



4t7$$ 

4,146 

3.648 

3.665 

Karenni 

do 

do 

Total 

7.797 

8,204 

7.397 

5.4i8 

5,314 





t 
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From E O Fowler, Esq , Officiating Superintendent, Chin Hills, to the Superintendent, Census Opera- 
tions, Burma, — No 49 18C , dated Camp Champhai, the 20th March 1901 

I HAVE the honour to submit herewith a report on the Census operations in the Chin 
Hills as directed m your Circular No 24 of 1901 

The operations were confined to the area defined in Political Department Notification 
No 10, dated the 1st May 1897 

With the exception of the stations and outposts, the Census of the district was non- 
synchronous All arrangements for carrying out the work were completed during the rains 
of 1900 

The work was commenced on the 23rd November 1900 and completed on the 25th 
March 1901 

The district was divided into three subdivisions, and for Census purposes each sub- 
division was treated as a Census charge, and the Assistant Superintendents in charge of the 
subdivisions as Charge Superintendents Each charge was divided into circles 

Five special clerks were entertained and distributed as follow's, one to the Tiddim sub- 
division, two to Falam, and two to Haka Of these clerks, one, Maung Sliwe 2 m U, proved 
useless, as owing to extremely bad health he was unable to undertake any work whatever 
His sen ices were dispensed with and the staff reduced to four These clerks, with the ex- 
ception of one, were furnished by the Census Superintendent The period for which they 
were sanctioned was four months only and their rate of pay was Rs 50 per mensem 

The staff of Enumerators consisted of Chins, half-bred Chins, Political interpreters (Bur- 
mans), and sepoys 

In the Tiddim subdivision none but Chins were employed as Enumerators Curiously 
enough these men, eight in number, belonged to the Si) in tribe, the members of which are 
undoubtedly the most savage and lawless in the hills These Enumerators had a knowledge 
of Burmese, and during the rains of igoo were taught to read and write They proved a 
great success 

* * * * * 

In the Falam subdivision the Enumerators were comprised of Shunshi Chins These 
men had a good knowledge of Burmese and were able to read and write well 

4. * * * * 

In the Haka subdivision four Chin-speakmg sepoys, two Political interpreters, and two 
Chin-speaking Burmans were employed as Enumerators 

The Enumerators w'ere paid at the rate of Re 1 for every forty houses correctly enumer- 
ated 

The work of enumeration commenced almost simultaneously in all three charges and 
was carried out circle by circle Political interpreters and, in some cases, clerks were placed 
in charge Of a certain number of Enumerators and made responsible that they performed 
their work correctly The Enumerators visited ever) house in the charge and entered the 
name of the ordinary inhabitants of the bouse and not the number actually found present 
Their work was then carefully checked by the interpreter in charge The Charge Super- 
intendent (Assistant Superintendent) in turn checked personally as many villages as pos- 
sible in each circle Any strangers who were found present at the time of enumeration and 
who were not likely to have been enumerated elsewhere, were duly entered in the schedules, 
and slips of paper bearing the w'ord ‘‘ enumerated" were furnished them These slips thev 
Were told to produce in case it was desired to enumerate them again ihe Enumerators 
were furnished with white flags fastened on sticks A flag was placed on each house as it 
tvas enumerated, and so a glance at the village from some spot above it disclosed at once 
whether any houses had been omitted A good check was by this means kept over the work 
Another good means of checking was also employed Each interpreter would collect the 
Chiefs and headmen of the villages enumerated by the Enumerators in his charge, and by 
causing each headman to produce a stick or a stone for each inhabitant of his village, was 
able to check the returns shown in the schedules A headman is supposed to know the x 
name of each man, woman and child in his village, and curiously enough with a little help ^ 
from an elder or two of the village, he generally does, his memory but seldom failing him 
A little difficulty was experienced in the Falam subdivision Mr Street, on first check- 
ing the Falam group of villages, found that many names had been omitted to be given in, and 
that in consequence the average number of inhabitants per house was absurdly small 1 he 
Falam Chtefs were called into Falam and warned by me that any more such tactics would 
be met with exemplary punishment Tbe'villages, five in number, which included the 
head village of Falam, were re enumerated and a great increase m the number of names ob- 
tained The average per house as compared with other villages showed that the correct 
number had now been given in All five villages were fined in small sums 

* * * * * 
Prosecution and attitude of people — There were no prosecutions under the Census Act 
Five villages were prosecuted under the Chin Hills Regulation for disobeying orders in fail- 
ing to give up names to Enumerators In each case the entire village was fined, and the 
aggregate fines amounted to Rs 95 
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The attitude of the people oo Ihe whole vu aafbfactory 

***** 

Sr chn*3Ms Ctnivt. — On the coraplrtkw of the village Centtn, Enumerator* wtre 
placed lo each rtatlon aod oalpovt. A prrf olavj Ccusn **» liken In each po*t before the 
irtMarch, ad on the night of that day (i*t March} the Boil rnnraeTaliofl took place Fvcty 
care wii takea to ladod* In the *chrd In peoplr roontp bctw«a port* o» the night of the 
final enatneraikie, an J the work appear* to have been carried out mo*t aatiafaetorily aod wkh 
accuracy 

***** 


TottI e*tt f *t *ms —The total cent of the opera t loo a, lodadlog pa/ of clerk*, vra* 
R'-<55 j 5“ * * Thearaocat *a*ct»oed was Ra, 3 , 000 , ao that a taring of 

Ra .^^7 to-r ha* been effected. 

***** 

In Tlddla aad Falaathe nine* In the ached ole* were a}] done In peodl whDrt In II aka 
the/ were dooc fa Ink, In the two (cvnx-r »ebdi liiooi attempt* acre made to hare the 
work done in ink, bnt tbs vu foond to be beyood th* capatnl t y of the Ea am era tor*, all of 
whom * er* Ch a* or half-breed*. The results acre not neb a* to eacoacage any farther 
attempt* being made, and Utd pencil* were reaorted to. 

In the llaka tnbdrrukm the Enontion were belter abetted men and able to »e 
pee aid ah. 

C nridcnng the claa* of men who had to be employed aa Enn*«rmtori k ipeaka well 
for the training given them by ile**ri. Bateman Street, and Clarke that the schedule* wer* 
written up a* neatly a* they bare been. 


Cm yrafw* — There fc* 00 general tendency 00 the part of Cbm to 

more owt ol the b U*. I th llaka *obd vlwoo amongst th« Haka. Yok a and Klaog 
klang* fomebo people ha e emored to tbe plain* in the last three moath* Tbe»e people 
however bare * thout exception, been re I rated lave* who either fear further tlavery or 
el»e are anaote to obtain field* to cnW ate ana more down In the hope* of being able to pick 
op a livelihood 1 the plain*. 

In tbe Fatam aobai Is km there appear* to be a tendency on tbe part of the \ whew and 
\\ bench tribe* to tome l art her north. Ihe movement, *0 I ar a* at present can be jndg*d, 
U confined t tbe*e tao tribe* only aod i« doe, 1 think, toon* of two (acta, or per hap* to both. 
Either the population ol the tube* u o* toe mcreaae and hi coa*cqoenct thiir requirement* 
de wand mor uutd or ci*c th*lr land* arc bciag worked on t and fre*h field* are required, it 
will be nterestiag to note In tot re jeir* boa tar thla movement *111 be continued &d 
whether tt will pread to other tribe* in tbe Central Hill*. 

* * * 1 U* G ztUttr »j liurmi compiled by Ur Scott, CJX, the point aa 

to whether the Clan race »U»I one Ume more mailed and civilized than wa found it Is rased. 
It 1 * staled in tbe O * tl<4 that toe Chi lava collected aod codified by Uaoag Tct Fro 
would make it appear certain that it * a* * 0 . J 0 many case* t be p rim itfv law ol tbe Chin* 
■r«m p« t as original, bet bow tar lbe*e law* vroold tend to prove the higher degree of 
civilization of th* Chin in year* pant m a tnoject which I would aot, with the information we 
have at prevent, venture to oiacua*. It ■ certainly a a abject on which more light might be 
t hro w n , and further enq me* a id be made on the point. 


In cooclosioo 1 would beg to bring the name* of tbe three Assistant Superintendent*. 
Messrs. Bateman Street, and Clarke to otlce. AH throe throoghewt worked a (th teal a*d 
energy and the mcceaa oi the operations is doe to their effort* and tactful handling of the 
vanoo* tribe*. 

Day* In iocce*sfoc''wmi *pent by all three in hard marching over extremely dUBcalt 
opantry nd, in addition alter many a bard day** march, the work of checking a rifbg had 
to be undertaken. Hundred* of mile* were covered by each officer during the operation* 
and th (ttcce** they achieved bow* bow well they carried on t the work trusted to them. 

Hwang San Pa, Mamng Ln Dm. U eng Ba P C naa* clerk*, Uanng Ba Shm Foil 1 1 
cal clerk, and Mating Ra 1 in Political Interpreter also dad good work. iViyall derwent 
bard marching and oe*eoe e cry credit lex tte way they performed their work under trying 
cirtr* m*twnco*. Mr Perctrw, Head Uerk in my office, also performed very good work In 
helping to check, sort, and arrange the achednlea on arrival la my office. 


krom W 0 True, Ewq. Aniia Saperfnttwdara, Pakfki Chla MMO th* Saprrintrtdwt 
Bart**,— No. .6- 9 . dtUd tW Apr* po 
1 HAVE the honour to submit tor report on tbe en merxtkn f th populatlcn 
Pak&kku Chi* HE* for th Censa* of lpot 


c-v-l 
of the 
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The statements attached show — ■ 


(<*) 1 ntmicrilion bv ullages 
(h) Snmnnrj fo- the whole tnct 
(d expenditure incurred 

2 T he tnct tx inhibited In wild Chins, who Ime no written language, icry few’ can 
spot. Burmese and none possess a httrarv 1 now ledge of this language The following 
expedient was then-fire cmplovrd to < numerate the people A triangular piece was cut 
cut of one end of a hit of bamboo and a line was cut across the bamboo marking it off into 
two equal part® 1 ach householder was directed to hold i bamboo prepared m this way so 
that the line fa^ed him and the indented end was upwards On the right side of the bam- 
boo 1 c bad to make a no’rb above the line for each adult male in Ins house and below the 
lire for each male Uniu ioinuhrl) he was to make notches for females on the left side 
Thus— 



Which reads — 
two adult males 
three ndnlt females 



three male children 
two female children 


Sr!*-cl<-d headmen v ere sent round Inched what each householder lnd done and to col- 
lee* the Mici s and tie '1 cm into bundles In ullages 1 cheeked the work in se\ oral villages 
in 0 cut of the tl grnjp- into which the tract was divided 

q On the is* March the enumeration of onh four groups bad been reported to me, so 
thi* th" pr.-nisttmal to'al of pnpulatnn to be telegraphed on that date had to be estimated 
This total was estimated i* I2,2$7 1 he dch) in getting figures from the remaining groups 

was owing t > the ,a' scncc of tnv self and -< v< ral collectors of statistics on n punitive expedi- 
tion brvond the Inva'c' 1 he c ampl-tid rt vised enumeration of the whole tnct shows the 
pngul-tio i to be 13 . 11 b l am < >nlidcnt tint a furl) accurate Census of this tract has been 
obtained 


Name o r vitiate* 


t hone im nu 

2 Pro-tm nu 

3 Mint pan mm 

4 Ctruing 

X khating-nam I Pa 
0 Hla im nn 
7 Semgnnm 
h Mmutgmm 

9 M’Khomilvii 
to MiW.inm 

1 1 S< gw 1 

12 Khaimgbi r 

t3 l.einginm Khomdvvi 

14 Voklu mm 

15 Khautijj-vrrn 

10 Khwnko-klu 
17 Sal klir&l 

iB ’M«angmm 


AriTsoix A 


Cnisnx by * tllagcs 


AttULTS 

Mixons 

<>f ! 




hoj^es 1 




j Males. 

1 i 

1 ; 

n moles 

— 

Males 

|rcmnlcs 


Total 


Widows 



1 — S mu Chau so Grout 


57 

fit 

78 

58 

I 63 

260 

5 

n U 

25 i 

35 

31 

31 

1 *5 

4 

9 

IO 

11 

>5 

7 

43 

1 

15 

-5 

16 

1 1 

1 17 

09 


4 

3 

3 

5 

i 

46 

1 1 

1 

35 

37 

42 

43 

167 

3 

24 

29 

31 

27 

54 

141 

2 

V 

27 

3> 

40 

32 

'39 

4 

7 

7 

8 

30 

12 

47 

1 

0 1 

7 

7 

14 

13 

4' 


n 

1+ 


20 I 

23 

7i 


n 

1 n 1 

20 

23 

19 

73 

2 

•i 

4 

4 

y 

5 

31 


4 

5 

4 

2 

6 

'7 


38 

32 

39 

49 

5t 

174 

7 

19 

17 

39 

26 

30 

92 

5 

13 

11 

13 

27 

■ 5 

66 

2 

8 

8 

8 

14 

21 

5' 


320 

33<5 

393 

441 

428 

‘ 

1.598 

37 


1 otal, 18 villages 
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Name of \illnges 

Number 

of 

bouses 

Anu 

Males- 

LTS j -AtlRi 

females | Males j 

ORS 

Females 

Total 

Widows 

■ — 

1 

( 

1 



< 
s 

o 

10 
It 
13 
13 
M 
13 
l(- 

17 
lb 
19 
sc* 

31 

31 

33 

34 
3S* 
30. 
"7 
3 U 
30 

3C 

II 

37 

33 

'4 

33. 

-<j 

37 

3" 

37 

<*,0 


Suet mb»e 

SMnnbn-01 

M’Hio 

Imbral 

Prang 

M Knnn ,(l *‘ 
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Appendix A. — continued 


Name of villages 


6 Shanutlong 
Khwelung 
8 Immhun 
q Bawn-im 
xo M’Htailong 
IT M’Eik Khrang 

12 Imgotha 

13 Kha Long 
14. Te-long 
IS Twibalan 

Total, 15 villages 


1 Kanlong 

2 Seingnam 

3 Khaungnam 
4. Saulongnam 


Total, 4 villages 


1 M’Blendo atct « 

2 M’Blendo-auk 

3 M’Hmankun 
4. Thu ido 

5 Shang 

6 Samtha 

7 Ambfin 

8 Su 1 tu nam 
q Vumlong 

10 M’Thai tha 

11 Htam Om 

12 Loktct-htczon 

13 M’Krd 

14 Lungsbrang 

15 .Khaban 

16 Hingnbon 

17 M’Shitui 

18 Mu e-tu 1 


Total, 18 villages 


1 Kj atu 1 

2 Kjamg raung 

3 Ampu kunzau 

4 Yaung-twt 

5 Purzau 

6 Adaungyan 

7 M’Pam nam 

8 kherng tu 

9 Saungza 

10 Lnikpcrntu 

11 M’Hmaung nam 

12 Namlaung 

13 Yanzonnam 

14 khau-bjthpum 

15 Loho-hpum 

16 M'Zuzum 

17 Tsar-long nam 


Total, 17 village. 


Number 
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houses 
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Total 
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5 
5 
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Appendix C 

Expenditure 


Villages 


10 houses nnd under 

1 1 houses to 20 houses 
a i houses to 3° houses 
-}i houses to 40 houses 
Over 40 houses 


Total 


Number 


Rate paid to 
Super' isors 


Rs, a r 


080 
1 o o 

1 8 o 

2 0 0 

2 S 0 


264 


177 

63 

15 

5 

4 


Ixxxm 


Amount 


Rs. A P 
S3 8 o 

63 o o 
22 8 o 

1000 
to o o 


194 o 0 
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